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REVIEWS. 

From the SOHOOL BOARD CHBONIOLE, March 22, 1884. — Regarding 
Nos. I., II., and III. "The recasting of the Series has never before been 
carried out to so large an extent as in this edition. There are numerous new 
lessons, new illustrations, and fresh methods of helping child and teacher. But 
the old characteristics of variety, of good feeling, of purity, and of brightness 
remain, with the well-known excellence of paper, type, and illustrations. More 
numerous than ever are the additions to the ordinary text of the reading 
lessons, such as instructions in recitation ; school songs with music ; exercises 
on a large and varied scale upon the lessons, orthographical, grammatical, etc." 

From the SCHOOLMASTER, May 10, 1884.— Regarding No. IV. "This 
new volume has reading lessons, spelling, poetry for repetition, and a few songs 
set to music, combined in the one book. The lessons are nearly all new, and 
-elected so as to be both attractive and instructive. At the end of each lesson 
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the new words are prominently placed before the pupil ; all difficult or unusual 
words are explained ; a summary of the chapter follows ; and a brief grammatical 
exercise forms the conclusion. In the prose selections a group of questions is 
added. The volume is admirably drawn up in every particular, whether 
mechanical or literary, and will no doubt be as popular as any book yet issued 
among the Royal Readers." 

From the PRAGTIGAL TEACHER, August 1884.— Regarding No. V. " In 
the Standard V. book a novelty is introduced in a series of consecutive readings 
from * Uncle Tom's Cabin.' The story is completely told, although, of course, 
much shortened, the actual quotations from Mrs. Stowe's famous work being 
linked together and made into a continuous narrative by well- written paragraphs 
from the pen of the editor. Every possible assistance is given both to teachers 
and children in this series. The Royal Readers have always been popular, and 
this new series, adapted to the latest requirements of the Department, will 
doubtless be warmly greeted by teachers." 

From the SCHOOLMASTER, August 2, 1884.— Regarding No. V. "This 
jreading book well sustains the reputation of the series. The pages of spelling, 
meanings of words, and those on the formation of nouns, verbs, and adjectives, 
will be found very useful. The book also contains a selection of poetry suitable 
for fifth standard repetition. The volume is one that we can strongly recom- 
mend." 
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The Advanced History of Enfirland. A Complete History, arranged in 
Periods, Reigns, and Reading Lessons. 300 pages. For Standards VI. 
and VII. Foolscap 8vo, cloth boards. Price 2s. 

World at Home. The World. A Geographical Reader for Standard VI. 
Maps and Illustrations. 256 pages. Full bound, cloth. Price is. 6d. 
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THE present volume completes the Series of the " New Royal 
Readers." It consists throughout of Lessons from the 
writings of Standard Authors in prose and poetry. 

As at this stage the scholar is prepared to go beyond the 
short extracts usually found in Miscellaneous Readers, the 
Editors have deemed it advisable — while maintaining the 
variety of Lessons needed for the daily work of the school — to 
present also something in the form of a continuous story. For 
this purpose they have chosen scenes from Sir Walter Scott's tale 
of " Ivanhoe." The following extract from Lord Jeffrey's review 
of the tale when it first appeared will more than justify their 
choice. As is well known, he was the first editor of the Edin- 
burgh Review^ and the most celebrated literary critic of his day. 

"In comparing this work with former productions of the same 
master-hand, we pass into the region of romance. . . . The interest of 
the story is maintained by surprising adventures from first to last. A 
succession of brilliant pictures are presented, which, however, belong 
more properly to the province of poetry than of prose. *Ivanhoe,' 
accordingly, seems to us more akin to the most splendid of modem 
poems than the most interesting of modem novels. It savours more of 
* Marmion * or * The Lady of the Lake ' than of * Waverley ' or * Old Mor- 
tality'. . . . It is a splendid poem in prose." — Edinburgh BevteWy J an. 1820. 

The romantic character of the story will always captivate 
young readers ; while its style — " a splendid poem in prose," as 
Lord Jeffrey called it — makes it of great educational value for 
Reading Exercises. The Editors of the Royal School Series 
have therefore chosen its finest scenes to form part of the present 
volume, and they now present them linked together as a con- 
tinuous story. The author's own words have been retained 
throughout, with only such slight changes here and there as 
were needed to weave the whole into a connected narrative. 
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THE LOCKSMITH OF THE GOLDEN KEY. 

1. From the workshop of the Golden Key there 
issued forth a tinkling sound, so merry and good- 
humoured, that it suggested the idea of some one 
working blithely, and made quite pleasant music. 
Tink, tink, tink — clear as a silver bell, and audible 
at every pause of the street's harsher noises, as 
though it said, " I don't care ; nothing puts me out ; 
I am resolved to be happy." 

2. Women scolded, children squalled, heavy carts 
went rumbling by, horrible cries proceeded from the 
lungs of hawkers ; still it struck in again, no higher, 
no lower, no louder, no softer ; not thrusting itself 
on people's notice a bit the more for having been 
outdone by louder sounds — tink, tink, tink, tink, 
tink. 

3. It was a perfect embodiment of the still small 
voice, free from all cold, hoarseness, huskiness, or un- 
healthiness of any kind. Foot-passengers slackened 
their pace, and were disposed to linger near it; 
neighbours who had got up splenetic that morning 
felt good humour stealing on them as they heard it. 
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and by degrees became quite sprightly; mothers 
danced their babies to its ringing ; — ^still the same 
magical tink, tink, tink, came gaily from the work- 
shop of the Golden Key. 

4. Who but the locksmith could have made such 
music ? A gleam of sun, shining through the un- 
sashed window, and checkering the dark workshop 
with a broad patch of light, fell full upon him, as 
though attracted by his sunny heart. There he 
stood, working at his anvil, his face radiant with 
exercise and gladness, his sleeves turned up, his wig 
pushed off his shining forehead — the easiest, freest, 
happiest man in all the world. 

5. Beside him sat a sleek cat, purring and wink- 
ing in the light, and falling every now and then 
into an idle doze, as from excess of comfort. The 
very locks that hung around had something jovial 
in their rust, and seemed like gouty gentlemen of 
hearty natures, disposed to joke on their infirmities. 

6. There was nothing surly or severe in the 
whole scene. It seemed impossible that any one of 
the innumerable keys could fit a churlish strong- 
box or a prison-door. Store-houses of good things, 
rooms where there were fires, books, gossip, and 
cheering laughter — these were their proper sphere 
of action. Places of distrust and cruelty and re- 
straint they would have quadruple-locked for ever. 

7. Tink, tink, tink. No man who hammered on 
at a dull, monotonous duty could have brought 
such cheerful notes from steel and iron ; none but 
a chirping, healthy, honest-hearted fellow, who 
made the best of everything, and felt kindly to- 
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wards everybody, could have done it for an instant. 
He might have been a coppersmith, and still been 
musical. If he had sat in a jolting waggon, full of 
rods of iron, it seemed as if he would have brought 
some harmony out of it. 

From " Bamaby Rudge," by Chaklk Dickenb.' 

Kair Worm lit ttali LstuiL 

an^-bla gont^y ts-tned qnad-m-ple 

ditck^r'lnff hoarBe^nega jo^vl-al re-straint' 

choTl-lsli haok^l-neBB mag^lc-al splen^tla 

am-iMKl-l-mMit in-flrnt^-tiM mo-not^iunu nii<li««ltb^-'iMu 
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NO WORK THE HARDEST WORK. 



Notes and Heaningi. 
The number* rtfer to the paragraphis in the reading lesson. 



1 Qolden Key, a large gilt key hang- 
ing over the shop- door as a sign- 
just as shoe-makers put out a shoe, 
hatters a hat, etc. 
Au^l-hle, that may be heard. 

3 Em-hod-l-ment, bodily presence. 
Still small voice, conscience. 
Splen^-tlo, in a bad mood; ill- 
tempered. 

4 Music, cheerful sounds like musical 

notes. 
Uniashed, without a frame. 
Oheokering, lighting up parts of. 
Anvil, an iron block on which smiths 

hammer their metal. 

5 Gouty, afflicted with gout, a disease 

which attacks the joints. 
In-flrm-i-tles, weaknesses ; ailments. 

6 Ohurllsh, hard and disagreeable: 



business and the punishment of 

crime are here contrasted with the 

joys of home. 
Sphere of action, uses to which 

these keys were to be put. 
Quad-ru-ple-locked, locked four 

times over. 

7 Mo-not-o-nous, unvarying ; without 

variety ; always the same. 
Harmony, agreement of sounds. 

8 Charles Dickens (1812-1870), a great 

English novelist. He wrote Sketches 
by Boz, Pickwick Papers^ David 
CopperjUldt Oliver Twisty Old Curir 
osUy Shopt etc He issued a weekly 
periodical, first under the title of 
HovMhold WordSf and afterwards 
of All the Year Round. He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 



Summary : — A cheerful person gives a pleasant aspect to everything in which 
he takes a part His work seems easier, his workshop brighter, and his tools 
more manageable, because of the workman's happy, contented manner; as if 
even they had partaken of the same spirit of good-humour. So the cheerful 
locksmith of the Golden Key seemed to be a centre from which rays of happy 
sunshine fell on everything within his reach. 

Ezeroises:— 1. Write an essay on Cheerfulness. CJontrast a home in which the 
members of the family are cheerful witti one in which the inmates are gloomy. 

2. Explain—" There Is a silver lining to the darkest cloud." Dr. Johnson said, 
" I would rather have a disposition to look on the bright side of things than 
£10,000 a year." 

8. The Saxon prefix a signifies at, to, in^ or oit— as ahead, at the head; aside, 
to one aide; asleep, in sleep; ashore, on shore. Make sentences containing 
aheady aside, asleep, ashore. 
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NO WORK THE HARDEST WORK 

1. Ho ! ye who at the anvil toil, 
And strike the sounding blow 
Where from the burning iron's breast 

The sparks fly to and fro, 
While answering to the hammer's ring, 
And fire's intenser glow, — 

Oh, while ye feel 'tis hard to toil 
And sweat the long day through, 
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Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do ! 

2. Ho ! ye who till the stubborn soil, 

Whose hard hands guide the plough, — 
Who bend beneath the summer sun 
With burning cheek and brow, — 
Ye deem the curse still clings to earth 
From olden time till now : 

But while ye feel 'tis hard to toil 

And labour all day through, 
Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do. 

3. Ho ! ye who plough the sea's blue field. 

Who ride the restless wave ; 
Beneath whose gallant vessel's keel 

There lies a yawning grave ; 
Around whose bark the wintry winds 
Like fiends of fury rave, — 

Oh, while ye feel 'tis hard to toil 

And labour long hours through, 
Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do 1 

4. Ho ! all who labour, all who strive, 

Ye wield a lofty power ; 

Do with your might, do with your strength, — 

Fill every golden hour ! 

The glorious privilege to do 

Is man's most noble dower. 

Oh, to your birthright and yourselves. 

To your own souls, be true ! 

A weary, wretched life is theirs 

Who have no work to do. 

C. F. Orne. 
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MAN AND THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 



Notes and Meaiilngs. 



1 In-tens^r, hotter and brighter. 

2 Till, dig; cultivate. 
Stubborn soil, stiff ground; 

easily worked. 
Deem, think. 

The curse. Genesis ill. 17, 18. 
S Keel, lowest part of a ship. 



not 



Fiends, bad spirits. 

Wield, bear ; use. 

Prlv-i-lege, liberty; right. 

Dower, possession ; gift. 

Birthright, the advantage or pos- 
session one gains from the position 
in which he is bom. 



Summary:— The blacksmith, the farmer, the sailor, and workers of every kind 
are here addressed; and while they are reminded of the difficulties and the 
dangers attendant on their own employment, they are also told that idleness, 
*' having no work to do," is a greater burden to bear than the hardest work can 
be, for 

"A wretched, weary life is theirs, 
Who have no work to do." 

Exercises:—!. Write in your own words a description of the work of a black- 
smith, a farmer, or a sailor. 

2. Explain — "All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy; all play and no 
work gives Joe a ragged shirt." 

8. The Saxon prefix be placed before nouns signifies to makCy and changes the 
nouns to verbs— as, becalm, to make calm ; befriend, to act as a friend ; bedew, 
to make wet with dew. Make sentences containing becaliUy befriend, bedew. 
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MAN AND THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 

1. Man may be defined as the only animal that 
can strike a light ; the solitary creature that knows 
how to kindle a fire. This is a very fragmentary 
definition of man, but it is enough to make him 
the conqueror of all other animals. The most de- 
graded savage has discovered how to rub two sticks 
together, or whirl the point of one in a socket in 
the other, till the wood is kindled. It is a process 
not easily learned or practised ; and even the most 
sagacipus of monkeys, though he has a pair of 
hands more than a man, has never attempted this 
primitive art. 

2. Once provided with his kindled brand, the 
savage soon proves what a sceptre of power he holds 
in his hand. He tills with it ; by a single touch 
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burning up the withereJ graas of a past season, and 
scattering its ashes to fertilize the plains, which will 



quickly be green again. It serves him a3 an axe to 
fell the tallest trees with, and hollows out for him 
the canoe in which he adventures upon strange seas. 
It is an all-sufficient defence against the fiercest 
wild beasts ; and it reduces for him the iron ore of 
the rocks, and forges it into a weapon of war. 

3. I might say, indeed, with truth, that his 
kindled brand makes the ten-fingered savage, with- 
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out further help, a farmer, a baker, a cook, a car- 
penter, a smith, a potter, a brick-maker, a lime- 
burner and builder, and, besides much else, a soldier 
and a sailor. 

4. The most wealthy of the active nations are 
those which dwell in countries richly provided with 
fuel. No inventions have changed the entire world 
more than steam and gunpowder. We are what we 
are, largely because we are the ministers and masters 
of fire. 

5. Every other animal is by nature fully 
equipped and caparisoned for its work : its tools are 
ready for use, and it is ready to use them. We 
have first to invent our tools, and then to fashion 
them, and then to learn how to handle them. Man's 
marvellous hand is no doubt in itself an exquisite 
instrument of art ; but, after all, our hands are less 
adroit than those of the monkey, who has four, each 
equivalent to a right hand. 

6. Our right hands would be nothing to us but 
for our wise heads ; for we have to begin two steps 
further back, in our industrial labours, than the 
meanest of the animals, who practise no such craft as 
that of tool-making, and serve no apprenticeship to 
any craft. Two-thirds at least of our industrial 
doings are thus preliminary. Before two rags can 
be sewed together, we require a needle, which em- 
bodies the inventiveness of a hundred ingenious 
brains ; and a hand, which only a hundred failures 
have, in the lapse of years, taught to use the instru- 
ment with skill. 

7. It is so with all the crafts, and they are in- 

(775) 
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• 

separably dependent on each other. The mason 
waits on the carpenter for his mallet, and the car- 
penter on the smith for his saw ; the smith on the 
smelter for his iron, and the smelter on the miner 
for his ore. Each, moreover, needs the help of all 
the others; — the carpenter the smith, as much as 
the smith the carpenter; and both the mason, as 
much as the mason both. This helplessness of the 
single craftsman is altogether peculiar to the human 
artist. The lower animals are all polyartists (Jacks- 
of-all-trades), and never heard of such a doctrine as 
that of the division of labour. 

8. The same bee, for example, markets, and bakes 
bee-bread, and manufactures sugar, and makes wax, 
and builds storehouses, and plans apartments, and 
nurses the royal infants, and waits upon the queen, 
and apprehends thieves, and smites to the death the 
enemies of the amazons. 

9. Nor are there degrees of skill among the 
animal artists. The beavers pay no consulting fees 
to eminent beaver engineers experienced in hydrau- 
lics ; the coral insects do not offer higher wages to 
skilled workmen at reef-building. 

10. The industrialness, then, of man is carried 
out in a way quite peculiar to himself, and singu- 
larly illustrative of his combined weakness and 
greatness. The most helpless, physically, of ani- 
mals, and yet the one with the greatest number of 
pressing appetites and desires, he has no working 
instincts to secure (at least after infancy) the grati- 
fication of his most pressing wants, and no tools 
which such instincts can work by. 

a75) 2 
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11. He is compelled, therefore, to fall back upon 
the powers of his reason and understanding, and 
make his intellect serve him instead of a crowd of 
instinctive impulses, and his intellect-guided hand 
instead of an apparatus of tools. Before that hand, 
armed with the tools which it has fashioned, and that 
intellect, which marks man as made in the image of 
God, the instincts and weapons of the entire animal 
creation are as nothing. He reigns, by right of con- 
quest, as indisputably as by right of inheritance, the 
king of this world. Dr. George Wilson. 12 



New Words in this LessoxL 

am^-zons e-quiv^-lent In-dis-pu-ta-bly pol-y-axt-ists 

ap^pe-tltes fer-tU-lze In-her^i-tance pre-llm-i-na-ry 

ca-par-i-Boned firag-xnen-ta-ry In-sep^ra-bly prlm-1-tlve 

def-l-nl-tlon grat-1-fi-ca^tion in-vent^ive-ness sa-ga^lous 

de-pen^ent hy-drau-lics phys^l-cal-ly scep-tre 



Notes and 

1 Defined, described. 

Sol-i-ta-ry, only. 

Frag-men-ta-ry deM-nX-tion, im- 
perfect description ; tells only a 
small part of what man can do. 

Degraded, low or animal like. 
Socket, hollow into which something 
Sa-ga-oious, wise ; clever, [is fitted. 
Prim-i-tive, known from early times. 

2 Kindled hrand, burning wood. 
Sceptre, staff of royalty. 
Fer-til-ize, enrich ; manure. 

4 The ministers and masters of fire, 

the makers and users of fire. 

5 E-quipped^ and ca-par-i-soned, pro- 

vided and covered. 

Ex-qoi-site in-stm-ment, easily ad- 
apted to a variety of uses. 

A-droit^, active ; skilfuL 

E-quiv-a-lent, equal; of the same 
value as. 

6 In-dns-trl-al labours, daily work. 
Pre-lim-i-na-ry, preparatory, or first 

efforts. 



Meanings. 

In-vent-ive-ness, contriving power. 
In-ge-ni-ous, clever. 

7 Smelt-er, one who melts iron. 

8 Ap-pre-hends', makes prisoners. 
Am-a-zons, female fighting bees. 

9 Gon-sult-ing fees, money paid lor 

advice given. 
Em-i-nent, famous. 
Hy-drau-lics, working in or with 

water. 
In-tel-leot, mind ; thought ; reason. 

11 In-stinc^tive im-puls-es, those 

powers by which animals are 
guided, apparently independent 
of reason or of experience. 

In-tel-lect-guid^d, mind-directed. 

Image of God. Genesis i. 27. 

12 Dr. George Wilson «(1818-1859), a 

professor in Edinburgh University, 
and director of the Industrial 
Museum of Scotland ; a most suc- 
cessful lecturer on science. He 
wrote the Five Oatevxiys qf Knowl- 
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Summary :— Man's superiority over all other animals is shown in a variety of 
ways. He is the only animal that can strike a light or kindle a fire. Once provided 
with this power he can work wonders. Animals come into the world with all 
the tools they need, and with a knowledge of their use. Man has his tools to 
make, and he has also to learn how to use them. Again : each animal does all 
the parts of any work in which it is engaged, while men are dependent one on 
another, and produce their beat results by a division of labour. 



Exerdses :— 1. What is meant by " Fire is a good servant, but a bad master " ? 
Illustrate your explanation by stating some of the uses of fire, and also some of 
its dangers. 

2. What is meant by " division of labour " ? If you know how any kind of 
work or manufacture is carried on, describe it, and show how the labour is 
divided, and the value of the division of labour. 

3. The Saxon prefix be placed before verbs signifies dbout, oi'er, /or— as, 
bethink, to think about ; bedaub, to daub over ; bespeak, to speak for. Make 
sentences containing bethirUCf hedat^, bespeak. 



-M- 



HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS FROM 

GHENT TO AIX. 

1. I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he ; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three : 
" Grood speed ! " cried the watch, as the gate-bolts un- 
drew ; 
" Speed ! " echoed the wall to us galloping through. 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 
And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 

2. Not a word to each other ; we kept the great pace 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our 

place : 
I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 
Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique right, 
Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit ; 
Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 

3. It was moonset at starting ; but while we drew near 
Lokeren the cocks crew, and twilight dawned clear ; 
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At Boom a great yellow star came out to see ; 
At Diiffeld 'twas morning as plain as could be ; 
And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the half- 
chime, 
So Joris broke silence with, " Yet there is time ! " 

4. At Aerschot up leaped of a sudden the sun, 
And against him the cattle stood black every one. 
To stare through the mist at us galloping past ; 
And I saw my stout galloper, Roland, at last, 
With resolute shoulders, each butting away 

The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray ; 

5. And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent 

back 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track ; 
And one eye's black intelligence — ever that glance 
O'er its white edge at me, his own master, askance ! 
And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 

6. By Hasselt Dirck groaned; and cried Joris, "Stay 

spur ! 
Your E/Oos galloped bravely, the fault's not in her. 
We'll remember at Aix;" — for one heard the quick 

wheeze 
Of her chest, saw the stretched neck, and staggering 

knees. 
And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank. 
As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 

7. So we were left galloping, Joris and I, «• 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky ; 
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The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 
'Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like 

chaff; 
Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white, 
And " Gallop," gasped Joris, " for Aix is in sight 1 

8. "How they'll greet us!" — and all in a moment his 
roan 
Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone ; 

And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 

Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate. 

With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 

And with circles of red for his eye-sockets' rim. 

9. Then I cast loose my buff-coat, each holster let fall, 
Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all ; 
Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear. 
Called my Roland his pet-name, my horse without 

peer; 
Clapt my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad or 

good. 
Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood ! 

10. And all I remember is friends flocking rounds 

As I sat with his head 'twixt my knees on the ground ; 
And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine. 
As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine. 
Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 
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from Ghent. 


Rob 


IBRT ! 


Bbownino." 


Aer^Bchot 

Alz 

bnr^8fl-e8 

Dlrdc 


New Words In this Lesson. 

Dliflfeld Lok-e^ren 
Ohent Looz 
Has^selt Mechlin 
hol-ster plqne 
Jo^rls postern 


re-buck-led 
Rowland 

ROOB 

Btir^mp 
Tofl-gres 
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A STORY OP OLD GENOA. 



Notes and 

Qhent (Oent,—g hard), the chief town 
in East Flanders, Belgium. 

Alx (Aix-la-Cha-pelleO, a town in 
Rhenish Prussia, near the Belgian 
frontier. Ghent and Aix are more 
than one hundred miles apart. 

1 Postern, small back door or gate. 

2 Pique, bow of the saddle. 

3 Lokeren {Lok-e'-ren\ a town in East 

Flanders, Belgium. This and the 
other towns mentioned are on the 
route from Ghent to Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, in the order in which they 
occur in the poem: — Boom, Diif- 
feld (Dif-feld), Mecheln(Afefc'.M, 
Aerschot (Air^-sJiot), Hasselt, 
Looz (Loze, rhyming with roaeX 
Toflgres {Tong'-gers\ Dalhem 
{do! -km, d as in fdr). 

4 Resolute, firm; steady; bold. 
Butting away, thrusting aside. 

5 Pricked out, bent forward. 



Meanings. 

In-tel-li-gence, quick understand- 
ing; knowingness. 
Askance, sideways. 
Spume-flakes, flakes of foam. 

6 Roos, a common German name for 

a horse. 
Horrible, painful to behold. 

7 Pitiless laugh, the sun's rays 

seemed to take advantage of their 
unsheltered condition, and to 
scorch them without mercy. 
Brittle, easily broken. 

8 Roan, a horse of a bay or brown 
Group, buttocks. [colour. 

9 Holster, pistol-case. 

10 Measure, cup. 

Bur-gess-es, citizens; inhabitants 
of a borough. 

11 Robert Browning (1812), one of 

the greatest of living poets. He 
wrote the Pied Piper ofHameliiiy 
etc., etc. 



Summary:— In this poem we have a stirring description of a great effort 
made to carry important news a distance of more than one hundred miles. The 
heavy strain upon the horses is shown by the fact that two of them died under it, 
and the third arrived at the journey's end in a state of complete exhaustion. 
Many wonderful instances of great endurance have been shown in the bearing of 
important despatches in time of war, especially before the invention of the 
steam-engine and the telegraph. 

Exercises :— 1. Describe the incidents of the poem in your own words. Why 
were walls built around cities ? Why are city walls now considered useless ? 

2. Draw a map showing the positions of Ghent and Aix. 

3. The Saxon prefix be in adverbs or prepositions signifies by or in — as, beside» 
by the side of ; because, by cause of ; betimes, in time ; behind, in the rear of. 
Make sentences containing betide, because, betimes, behind. 
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A STORY OP OLD GENOA. 

1. Long ago, when Genoa was di\dded between 
the factions of the nobles and the people, TJberto, a 
man of humble origin, had raised himself to be 
head of the popular party, and was for a consider- 
able time at the head of the government. 

2. The nobles at length, uniting all their efforts. 
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succeeded in changing this state of things, and 
regained their former power. They used their vic- 
tory with considerable harshness ; and in particular, 
having imprisoned Uberto, proceeded against him as 
a traitor. They thought they displayed sufficient 
lenity in passing upon him a sentence of banish- 
ment and the loss of all his property. 

3. Adorno, the chief of the nobles, a man haughty 
in temper and proud of his ancient nobility, in pro- 
nouncing the sentence on Uberto, did so in most 
insolent terms. " You," said he, — " you, the son of 
a working man, who have dared to trample upon 
the nobles of Genoa, — you, by their clemency, are 
only doomed to shrink again into the nothing 
whence you sprang." 

4. Uberto received his condemnation with respect- 
ful submission ; yet stung by the manner in which 
it was expressed, he could not forbear saying to 
Adorno that "perhaps he might hereafter find 
cause to repent the language he had used to a man 
capable of sentiments as elevated as his own." He 
then bowed, and retired ; and, after taking leave of 
his friends, embarked in a vessel bound for Naples. 

5. He collected some debts due to him in that 
city, and with the wreck of his fortune went to 
settle on one of the islands belonging to the state 
of Venice. Here his industry and ability as a mer- 
chant raised him in the course of years to greater 
wealth than he had possessed in his most prosperous 
days at Genoa ; and his reputation for honour and 
generosity equalled his riches. 

6. Among the other places which he frequently 
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visited as a merchant was the city of Tunis, on the 
coast of Africa. As TJberto was on a visit to one 
of the first men of that place at his country-house, 
he saw a young Christian slave at work in irons, 
whose appearance excited his attention. The youth 
seemed oppressed with labour to which his delicate 
frame had not been accustomed; and while he 
leaned at intervals upon the instrument with which 
he was working, a sigh burst from his full heart, 
and a tear stole down his cheek. Uberto eyed him 
with compassion, and addressed him in Italian. 

7. The youth eagerly caught the sounds of his 
native tongue, and replying to his inquiries, informed 
him that he was a Genoese. 

" And what is your name, young man ? " said 
Uberto. " You need not be afraid of confessing to 
Tne your birth and condition." 

" Alas ! " he answered, " I fear my captors already 
suspect enough to demand a large ransom. My 
father is, indeed, one of the first men in Genoa. 
His name is Adomo, and I am his only son." 

8. " Adorno ! " Uberto checked himself from 
uttering more aloud, but to himself he cried, "Thank 
heaven ! then I shall be nobly revenged." He took 
leave of the youth, and immediately went to inquire 
after the corsair captain who claimed a right in 
young Adorno, and having found him, demanded 
the price of his ransom. He learned that he was 
considered as a captive of value, and that less than 
two thousand crowns would not be accepted. 

9. Uberto paid the sum ; and causing his servant 
io follow him with a horse and a complete suit of 
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handsome clothes, he returned to the youth, who 
was working as before, and told him he was free. 
With his own hands he took off his fetters, and 
helped him to change his dress and mount on 
horseback. The youth was tempted to think it all 
a dream, and the flutter of emotion almost deprived 
him of the power of returning thanks to his generous 
benefactor. He was soon, however, convinced of the 
reality of his good fortune by sharing the lodging 
and table of Uberto. 

10. After a stay of some days at Tunis, to 
despatch the remainder of his business, Uberto 
departed homewards, accompanied by young Adorno, 
who, by his pleasing manners, had become a great 
favourite with him. Uberto kept him some time 
at his house, treating him with all the respect and 
affection he could have shown for the son of his 
dearest friend. At length, having a safe opportunity 
of sending him to Genoa, he gave him a faithful 
servant for a conductor, fitted him out with every 
convenience, slipped a purse of gold into one hand 
and a letter into the other, and thus addressed him: — 

11. " My dear youth, I could with much pleasure 
keep you longer in my humble mansion, but I feel 
your impatience to revisit your friends, and it would 
be cruelty to deprive them longer than necessary 
of the joy they will receive in recovering you. 
Accept this purse for your voyage, and deliver this 
letter to your father. He probably may recollect 
somewhat of me, though you are too young to do 
so. Farewell ! I shall not soon forget you, and I 
hope you will not forget me." Adorno poured out 
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the thanks of a grateful and affectionate heart, and 
they parted with mutual tears and embraces. 

12. The young man had a prosperous voyage 
home, where he was received by his almost heart- 
broken parents with great joy. After learning that 
he had been a captive in Tunis (for it was supposed 
that the ship in which he sailed had foundered at 
sea), old Adorno asked, " To whom am I indebted 
for restoring you to my arms ? " 

" This letter," said his son, " will inform you." 

13. Adorno opened it, and read as follows : — 

" That 'son of a working man,' who told you that 
one day you might repent the scorn with which you 
treated him, has the satisfaction of seeing his pre- 
diction accomplished. For know, proud noble ! that 
the deliverer of your only son from slavery is — 
the banished Uberto" 

14. Adorno dropped the letter, and covered his 
face with his hand, while his son was describing in 
the warmest language the virtues of Uberto and the 
kindness he had received from him. 

15. Adorno acquainted the nobles of Genoa with 
the magnanimous conduct of Uberto, and made such 
a powerful appeal in his favour that the sentence 
pronounced on Uberto was reversed, and full per- 
mission given him to return to Genoa. Writing 
him of this event, Adorno expressed his sense of the 
obligations he lay under to him, acknowledged the 
nobleness of his character, and requested his friend- 
ship. Uberto returned to his country, and closed 
his days in peace, esteemed by all his fellow-citizens, 
«vnd greatly beloved by his friends. 
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New Words in this Lesson. 




A-dor-no 


el^-vftt-6d 


len^l-ty 


re-al^i-ty 


ban-lsh-ment 


fac-tlons 


mag-nan-l-mous 


rep-u-ta-tioxL 


ben-e-fac-tor 


fi:en-er-08^i-ty 


Na-ples 


8en-ti-ment8 


clem^-cy 


6en^-a 


no-bU^l-ty 


Tu-niB 


con-dem-na^tioxL 


Gen-o-ese^ 


pre-dic^tlon 


U-ber^to 


cor-sair 


in^o-lent 


pros-per-ous 


Ven-ice 




Notes and 


Meanings. 





1 Gen-o-a, one of the chief towns in 

the north of Italy. [other. 

Factions, parties opposed to each 
Humble origin, low birth; son of 

poor parents. 
Pop'u-lar party, the people. 

2 Trai-tor, an enemy of his country. 
Len-i-ty, mercy. 
Ban-ish-ment, order to leave the 

country; exile. 

3 Ancient no-bll-i-ty, descent from a 

family that had been noble for a 

great many years. 
In-so-Ient, insulting; rude. 
Olem-en-cy, mercifulness ; mildness. 
Nothing, low position. 

4 Sub-mls-sion, willingness to suflfer. 
Sen-ti-ment8, feelings. 
El-e-vat-ed, of as noble a character. 

5 Ven-ice, a city of Italy, the capital 

of a province of the same name on 
the Gulf of Venice. 
' Rep-u-ta-tion, good name. 
Gen-er-os-l-ty, liberality. 



6 Tu-nis, capital of Tunis, a state in 

the north of Africa. 

Christian slave. At one time 
prisoners taken from European 
vessels were held as slaves till 
ransomed by their friends. The 
religion of Tunis is Mohammedan. 

Gom-pas^ion, great pity. 

7 Gen-o-ese', native of Genoa. 
Ransom, sum of money to be paid 

as the price of his freedom. 

8 Gor^sair, pirate. 

9 Fetters, chains. 

E-mo-tion, agitation ; moving of the 

feelings. 
Ben-«-fao-tor, one who performs a 

good deed. 

13 His pre-dio-tion, what he had previ- 

ously said would happen. 
Ac-oom-plished, had come to pass. 

14 Ttr^tnes, good qualities. 

15 Mag-nan-i-mous, noble; honour- 

able; unselfish. 
Re-versed^, recalled. 



Summary: — In the struggle for power which at one time took place between 
the nobles and the common people of Genoa, Uberto, a man of humble origin, 
was placed at the head of the government. When the nobles were again in 
power, their chief, Adomo, sentenced Uberto to banishment and the loss of all 
his property. Years passed away, and Uberto, again rich, found the only son of 
Adomo working as a slave in Africa. Uberto paid two thousand crowns for 
the youth's ransom, and sent him home to his parents with a letter. When 
the nobles of Geiroa heard of Uberto's good deed, they reversed his sentence, 
and he returned to his native land. 

Exercises : — 1. Write an essay on Returning Good for EviL Tell any story 
you know to illustrate returning good for evil. 

2. Explain — **To err is human, to forgive divine;" "Forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive them that trespass against us;" " Never hit a man when he 
is down." 

3. The Saxon prefix en signifies to make (before 6 or p en becomes em)— as, 
enable, to make able ; enrich, to make rich ; embolden, to make bold ; em- 
power, to give power. Make sentences containing enable, enrich, embolden,, 
empower. 
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IH£ HEBITAOE. 

1. The rich man's son inherits lands. 

And pilea of brick and stone and gold ; 
And he inherits soft white hands, 
And tender flesh that fears the cold, 
Nor dares to wear a garment old ; — 
■ A heritage, it Beeras to me, 
One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 

2. The rich man's son inherits cares r 

The bank may break, the factory burn, 
A breath may buret his bubble shares. 
And soft white hands could hardly earn 
A living that would serve bis turn ; — 
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A heritage, it seems to me, 

One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 

. The rich man's son inherits wants ; 
His stomach craves for dainty faru j 
With sated heart, he hears the pants 
Of toiling hinds with brown arms bare, 
And wearies in his easy-chair; — 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 



4. What doth the poor man's son inherit ! 
Stout muscles and a sinewy heart, 
A hardy frame, a hardier spirit ; 
King of two hands, he does his part 
In every useful toil and art ;■ — 
A heritage. It seems to me, 
A king might wish to hold in fee. 
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5. . What doth the poor man's son inlierit ? 
Wishes o'erjoyed with humble things, 
A rank adjudged by toil-worn merit, 
Content that from employment sjirings, 
A heart that in its labour sings ; — 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
A king might wish to hold in fee. 

6. What doth the poor man's son inherit 1 

A patience learned of being poor ; 
Courage, if sorrow come, to bear it ; 
A fellow-feeling that is sure 
To make the outcast bless his door ; — 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
A king might wish to hold in fee. 

7. rich man's son ! there is a toil 

That with all others level stands ; 
Large charity doth never soil, 

But only whiten, soft white hands. 

This is the best crop from thy lands, — 
A heritage, it seems to me. 
Worth being rich to hold in fee. 

8. O poor man's son ! scorn not thy state ; 

There is worse weariness than thine. 
In merely being rich and great 
Toil only gives the soul to shine, 
And makes rest fragrant and benign,— 
A heritage, it seems to me. 
Worth being poor to hold in fee. 

9. Both, heirs to some six feet of sod, 

Are equal in the earth at last ; 
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Both, children of the same dear God, 
Prove title to your heirship vast 
By record of a well-filled past ; — 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

Well worth a life to hold in fee. 

J. R. Lowell. i<> 



New Words in tliis Lesson, 
ad-judged' be-nign'' in-her-lts 



wea^rl-neas 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 In-her^its lands, becomes possessed 

of property by right of birth. 
Files of brick and stone and gold, 

buildings and wealth. 
Dares, ventures; is afraid to appear 

poor. 
Her-i-tage, property received by 

birth. 
In fee, at his own disposal: lands 

held in fee-simple are held without 

conditions. 

2 Bubble shares, unsound specula- 

tions ; money in vested without good 
security. 



3 Dainty, nicely cooked ; delicate. 

Sated, having too much ; wearied. 

Tolling hinds, hard-working farm- 
servants. 
5 Ad-Judged^ fixed ; awarded. 

7 Level, has an equal place. 
Laige charity, helping the poor. 

8 Benign, soothing; refreshing. 

9 Six feet of sod, the grave. 

10 J. R. Lowell (1819), an Ameri- 
can poet, journalist, and humorous 
writer. Author of Biglow Papers, 
etc. American Minister in London 
(1884). 



Summary: — This poem contrasts the lot of the poor with that of the rich. It 
shows the rich man how vain and wortMess riches are for their own sake, 
and how little they are to be depended on. The poor man's son is shown the 
advantages of his humble lot ; for out of his hard work spring health, content- 
ment, patience, courage, and a love for the poor. Charity is the best crop that 
can be reaped from the rich man's lands. Poverty and labour are less wearisome 
than wealth and idleness. ' Both rich and poor may become heirs of heaven. 

Exercises : — 1. Write an essay on Contentment. Contrast a contented person 
with one who is discontented. 

2. Explain — "Contentment is great gain ; " "A contented mind is a continual 
feast ; " " He who is content with his lot is above the reverses of fortune." 

3. The Saxon prefix en also signifies on, in, or into — as, embark, to go on a 
bark or ship ; enclose, to close in ; encage, to put into a cage. Make sentences 
containing enU}arkf enclose, encage. 
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IVANHOE. 

Sib Walter Scott. 



Sir Walter Scott was bom in 1771, and died in 1832. " His tales, 
known as the * Waverley Novels,' " says Lord Jeffrey, " are beyond 
all question the most remarkable productions of the present age. . . . 
Since the time when Shakespeare wrote his tliirty-eight plays in the 
brief space of his early manhood, there has been no such prodigy of 
fertility as that of Scott. . . . He has f oimded a new school of inven- 
tion, and established and endowed it with the most animated and 
original compositions that have enriched English literature for a cen- 
tury — volumes that have cast sensibly into the shade all contemporary 
prose, and even all recent poetry, by their force of colouring and depth 
of feeling." 

SCENES FROM " IVANHOE."-Paxt I. 



I. GUETH AND WAMBA. 

1. In that pleasant district of merry England 
which is watered by the river Don, there extended 
in ancient times a large forest, covering the greater 
part of the beautiful hills and valleys which lie 
between Sheffield and the pleasant town of Don- 
caster. Here were fought many of the most des- 
perate battles during the Civil War of the Koses ; 
and here also flourished in ancient times those bands 
of gallant outlaws whose deeds have been rendered 
so popular in English song. 

2. Such being our chief scene, the date of our story 
refers to a period towards the end of the reign of 
Richard the First, when his return from his long 
captivity had become an event rather wished than 
hoped for by his despairing subjects, who were in the 
meantime subjected to every species of oppression. 

3. The tyranny of the nobility, and the sufferings 
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of the inferior classes, arose from the Norman Con- 
quest. A hundred years and more had not suflSced 
to blend the hostile blood of the Normans and 
Anglo-Saxons, or to unite, by common language, 
two hostile races, one of which still felt the elation 
of triumph, while the other groaned under all the 
consequences of defeat. 

4. At court, and in the castles of the great nobles, 
where the pomp and state of a court was emulated, 
Norman-French was the only language employed; 
in courts of law, the pleadings and judgments were 
delivered in the same tongue. The far more manly 
and expressive Anglo-Saxon was abandoned to the 
use of rustics and hinds. 

5. The sun was setting upon one of the rich 
grassy glades of the forest we have mentioned. 
Hundreds of broad-headed, short-stemmed, wide- 
branched oaks, which in former times had witnessed 
perhaps the stately. march of the Roman soldiery, 
flung their gnarled arms over a thick carpet of the 
most delicious greensward. In some places they 
were intermingled with beeches, hollies, and copse- 
wood of various descriptions, so closely as totally 
to intercept the level beams of the sinking sun. 

6. The human figures which completed the land- 
scape were in number two, partaking, in their dress 
and appearance, of that wild and rustic character 
which belonged to the woodlands of the West-Riding 
of Yorkshire at that early period. The elder of 
these men had a stern, savage, and wild aspect. His 
garment was of the simplest form imaginable, being 
a close jacket with sleeves, composed of the tanned 

(775) 3 
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skin of some animal, on which the hair had been 
originally left, but which had been worn off in so 
many places that it would have been diflScult to 
distinguish from the patches that remained to what 
creature the fur had belonged. 
. 7. One part of his dress was a brass ring fast 
round his neck, resembling a dog's collar. On it 
was engraved, in Saxon characters, an inscription 
of the following purport: — "Gurth, the son of Beo- 
wulph, is the born thrall of Cedric of Rotherwood." 
Beside the swine-herd — for such was Gurth's 
occupation — was seated a person about ten years 
younger in appearance, and whose dress was of better 
materials and of a more fantastic appearance. 

8. He had thin silver bracelets upon his arms, 
and on his neck a collar of the same metal, bearing 
the inscription, " Wamba, the son of Witless, is the 
thrall of Cedric of Rotherwood." He was provided 
with a cap, and bells on it which jingled as he 
turned his head to one side or other. It was this 
cap and bells that sufficiently pointed him out as 
belonging to the race of domestic clowns or jesters, 
maintained in the houses of the wealthy to help 
away the tedium of those lingering hours which 
they were obliged to spend within doors. 

9. The dialogue which they maintained between 
them was carried on in Anglo-Saxon ; but to give 
their conversation in the original would convey but 
little information to the modern reader, for whose 
benefit we beg to offer the following translation : — 

10. "The curse of St. Withold upon these porkers!" 
said the swine-herd, after loudly blowing his horn to 
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collect together the scattered herd of swine, which, 
however, made no haste to leave the luxurious feast 
of beech-mast and acorns on which they were feed- 
ing. " Wamba," said Gurth, " up and help me an 
thou beest a man : take a turn round the back o' 
the hill to gain the wind on them ; and when 
thou'st got the weather-gage, thou mayst drive them 
before thee as gently as so many innocent lambs." 



" I am terg glad ivsry foot knowi thai too," said IFoniSa. 

11. "Truly," said Wamba, without stirring from 
the .spot, " I advise thee to leave the herd to their 
destiny, and let them be converted into Normans 
before morning, to thy no small ease and comfort." 

" The swine turned Normans to my comfort ! " 
quoth Gurth; "expound that to me, Wamba, for my 
brain is too dull, and my mind too vexed, to read 
riddles." 
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12." Why, how call you those grunting brutes run- 
ning about on their four legs ? " demanded Wamba. 

" Swine, fool, swine," said the herd ; " every fool 
knows that." 

13. "And swine is good Saxon," said the jester. 
" But how call you the sow when she is flayed, and 
drawn, and quartered, and hung up by the heels, like 
a traitor ? " 

" Pork," answered the swine-herd. 

14. "I am very glad every fool knows that too," 
said Wamba. " And pork, I think, is good Norman- 
French : and so, when the brute lives, and is in the 
charge of a Saxon slave, she goes by her Saxon 
name ; but becomes a Norman, and is called pork, 
when she is carried to the castle-hall to feast among 
the nobles. What dost thou think of this, friend 
Gurth, ha ? " 

15. "It is but too true doctrine, friend Wamba, 
however it got into thy fool's pate." 

" Nay, I can tell you more," said Wamba, in the 
same tone : " there is old Alderman Ox continues to 
hold his Saxon epithet while he is under the charge 
of serfs and bondsmen such as thou, — he is Saxon 
{ox) when he requires tendance, and takes a Nor- 
man name (beef) when he becomes matter of enjoy- 
ment. So, too, calf is Saxon when in the fields ; 
but he becomes Norman {veal) when he is served 
up as food." 

16. "Verily," answered Gurth, "thou speakest 
but sad truths ; little is left to us but the air we 
breathe. The finest and the fattest is for their 
board; the loveliest is for their couch; the best and 
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bravest supply their foreign masters with soldiers, 
and whiten distant lands with their bones, leaving 
few here who have either the will or the power to 
protect the unfortunate Saxon." 



a-baa^oned 

Al^er-man 

Beo-wulph 

cap-tlv-1-ty 

Ced^rlc 

de-lI^ouB 

di^lognid 



New Words 
e-la^tlon 
exn-u-l&t-ed 
ep^l-thet 
ex-pound^ 
ex-pres-sive 
gnarled 
Gurth 



In this Lesson. 

i-mag^i-na-ble 

in-8crlp-tloiL 

in-ter-cepf 

in-ter-mifi-gled 

I-van-lioe 

lux-u-rl-ous 

pur^port 



Both^-wood 

St. Wlth^ld 

te^-iim 

tend^ance 

tliraU 

t3nr^an-xiy 

Waxn-ba 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Don, a rirer in South Yorkshire, near 

Sherwood Forest in Nottingham- 
shire. 

Shef-field, Don^oas-ter, towns in 
Yorkshire, on the Don. The former 
is famous for its cutlery ; the latter 
is noted for its races. 

ClTll War of the Roses (1455- 
1485). They were so called from 
the badges of the rival armies: the 
ensign of the House of York being 
a white, that of the House of Lan- 
caster a red rose. 

Outlaws, persons who, having bro- 
ken the law, are declared to be no 
longer under its protection. 

2 Richard the First (1189-1199), 

Coeur-de-Lion. Returning from 
the Holy Land, after taking part 
in the lliird Crusade, he was ship- 
wrecked, and made a prisoner by 
the Duke of Austria, who handed 
him over to the Emperor of Ger- 
many for a large sum of money. 
He was kept a prisoner fourteen 
months. 

3 Tyr-an-ny, oppression; unjust se- 

verity. 
Norman Conquest, conquest of 
England by Duke William of Nor- 
mandy in 1066. 



Normans and Anglo-Saxons, the 
conquerors and the conquered. 
The Normans came from Nor- 
mandy in the north of France; 
the Anglo-Saxons, or English, 
from the shores of the North Sea. 

E-la-tion, a lifting up; pride. 

4 At court, amongst those who waited 

on the sovereign. [to equaL 

Em-u-lat-ed, imitated; attempted 
Norman-French, language spoken 

by the Normans. 

5 Roman soldiery. The Romans 

conquered Britain 43 a.d., and 

ruled the island nearly four hun- 

Gnarled, knotted. [dred years. 

6 West -Riding. Yorkshire is di- 

vided into three Ridings— North, 
East, and West. The West-Rid- 
ing is that part of the county west 
and south of the Ouse and Ure. 

7 Saxon characters, Saxon words. 
Thrall, slave. 

Fan-tas-tio, fanciful ; odd in dress. 

8 Te^-nm, wearisomeness. 

9 Trans-la-tion, rendering; change 

into another language. 
10 Weather-gage, to windward; on the 

side from which the wind blows. 
15 Doctrine, saying; thing taught, 
pate, head. 



Summary:— This introductory scene from Ivarihoe carries us back to the time 
of Richard the Lion-hearted, when the Feudal System was in full force. The 
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king owned all the land ; he allotted large districts to the Norman nobles ; they 
subdivided these among the gentry (tiie English tfianes); these, again, sublet 
their land to their vassals— in every case the higher requiring from the lower 
service in war. The lowest classes of society were the villains and the serfs. 
The serfs took rank with the oxen and the swine which they tended, being like 
them the property of their master. From the conversation of Gurth and Wamba 
(the serfs of Cedric, a Saxon or English thane), we see how the flesh of an animal 
became known by a di£Ferent name from that of the living animal. The living 
animal's name was Saxon or English, and the name of its flesh Norman. 

Exercises :— l. Write a short paper on the Norman Ck)nquest. 

2. Draw a map of the country round Sherwood Forest. 

3. The Saxon prefix fore signifies b^ore, either in time or place— as, foretell, 
to tell beforehand; foreshadow, to shadow forth; foreground, ground in front; 
foreland, land pointing forward. Make sentences coniaiDing/oreteU, foreshadow, 
foreground^ fortUind, 



II. IN THE BANQUET-HALL. 

1. When Gurth the swine-herd and Wamba went 
home at night, a great company had met in the hall 
of Cedric, their master. A famous Templar knight, 
Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert, was there, with his 
retinue, enjoying for the night the hospitalities of 
the castle. There was also among the company a 
guest who seemed a pilgrim from the Holy Land, 
but who was unknown to any one. 

2. In the hall a long oaken table, formed of planks 
rough-hewn from the forest, stood ready prepared 
for the evening meal of Cedric the Saxon. On 
both sides of the apartment hung implements of 
war and of the chase. For about one quarter of 
the apartment the floor was raised by a step, and 
this space, which was called the dais, was occupied 
by the principal members of the family and visitors 
of distinction. For this purpose a table richly 
covered with scarlet cloth was placed across the 
platform ; while from the middle of it ran a longer 
'^'^d lower board down towards the bottom of the 
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hall. At this lower table sat the domestics and 
servants. 

3. In the centre of the upper table were placed 
two chairs, more elevated than the rest, for the 
master and mistress of the family, who presided 
over the scene of hospitality, and from doing so 
derived their Saxon title of honour, which signifies- 
"The Dividers of Bread." One of these seats was 
at present occupied by Cedric the Saxon. 

4. " Elgitha," said he to the maid of the Lady 
Rowena, " let thy lady know we shall not this night 
expect her in the hall, unless such be her especial 
pleasure." 

" But it will be her especial pleasure," answered 
Elgitha with great readiness, " for she is ever 
desirous to hear the latest news from Palestine." 

5. Cedric darted at the forward damsel a glance 
of hasty resentment; but Rowena, and whatever 
belonged to her, were privileged and secure from 
his anger. He only replied, " Silence, maiden ; thy 
tongue outruns thy discretion. Say my message to- 
thy mistress, and let her do her pleasure. Here, at 
least, the descendant of Alfred still reigns a princess." 
Elgitha left the apartment. 

6. " Palestine ! " repeated the Saxon ; " Palestine I 
how many ears are turned to the tales which 
crusaders or pilgrims bring from that fatal land I 
I too might ask — I too might inquire — I too might 
listen with a beating heart to fables which the wily 
strollers devise to cheat us into hospitality ; but no I 
The son who has disobeyed me is no longer mine ; 
nor will I concern myself more for his fate than for 
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that of the most worthless among the millions that 
ever shaped the cross on their shoulder." 

7. He knit his brows, and fixed his eyes for an 
instant on the ground. As he raised them, the fold- 
ing doors at the bottom of the hall were cast wide, 
and, preceded by the major-domo, or steward, with 
his wand and four domestics bearing blazing torches, 
the guests of the evening entered the apartment. 

8. When the repast was about to commence, 
the major-domo, suddenly raising his wand, said 
aloud, " Forbear !-^Place for the Lady Eowena." 
A side-door at the upper end of the hall now opened 
behind the banquet-table, and Rowena, followed by 
four female attendants, entered the apartment. 
Cedric, though surprised, and perhaps not altogether 
agreeably so, at his ward appearing in public on 
this occasion, hastened to meet her, and to conduct 
her, with respectful ceremony, to the elevated seat 
at his own right hand, appropriated to the lady of 
the mansion. All stood up to receive her; and, 
replying to their courtesy by a mute gesture of 
salutation, she moved gracefully forward to assume 
her place at the board. 

9. In the course of the evening, Cedric called to 
his cup-bearer to fill the wine-goblets. " Pledge me 
in a cup of wine," said he to the Templar. " To 
the strong in arms, be their race or language what 
it may, who now bear them best in Palestine among 
the champions of the Cross ! " 

"The bravest were the Knights of the Temple 
of St. John," said Sir Brian. 

10. " Were there, then, none in the English army," 
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said the Lady Rowena, " whose names are worthy to 
be mentioned with them ? " 

"Forgive me, lady," replied De Bois-Guilbert ; 
"the English monarch did, indeed, bring to Palestine 
a host of gallant warriors, second only to those 
whose breasts have been the unceasing bulwark of 
that Blessed Land." 

11. " Second to none!" said the Pilgrim, who had 
stood near enough to hear, and had listened to this 
conversation with marked impatience. All turned 
toward the spot from whence this unexpected voice 
was heard. 



ap-pro-prl-a.t-ed 

bafi-quet 

Bols-Goll-bert' 

Brl-an' 

Iml-warlc 



New Words in tbis Lesson. 
Cra-Bftd^rs dis-crd^tlon 
da^ls dis-tinc-tloiL 

de-rlved^ El-gith^ 

de-scend^ant ho8-pl-tal-i-ty 
de-sIr-ou8 hos-pl-tal-l-Ues 



ixn-ple-ments 

Row-e-na 

Big-ni-fles 

stewed 

Tem-plar 



Notes and Meaninga 



1 Templar Knight, or Knights Tem- 

plars, an order of knighthood estab- 
lished for the protection of pilgrims 
to Jerusalem, 1118 a.d. They took 
their name from the Temple. 

Brian de Bois-Guil-bort^ pron. 
Bre-<m' deh Biva-Gel-ber^ . 

Bet-i-nue, train of attendants. 

Pilgrim, one who travels to visit 

Holy Land, Palestine, [holy places. 

2 Da-l8, a raised floor at the upper end 

of the dining-hall. 

5 Besentment, displeasure; anger. 
Thy tongnie outruns thy dlsoretion, 

you speak without thinking. 
Descendant of Alfred, one of the 
royal line of Old English kings. 

6 Gm-sad^rSf those who engaged in 

the crusades or wars undertaken in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
by the nations of Western Europe 
to rescue the Holy Land, and spec- 
ially the Holy Sepulchre, from the 
Saracens and the Turks. 



Fatal, deadly: large numbers lost 
their lives there. 

Wily strollers, cunning wanderers ; 
returned pilgrims and crusaders, 
who told tales of the doings of the 
Crusaders, to obtain food and lodg- 
ing by arousing the sympathies of 
householders. 

The son who has disobeyed me. 
Ivanhoe, Cedric's son, had gone 
on the Third Crusade with Bich- 
ard I. of England, against tiie 
wishes- of his father, who had 
therefore disinherited him. 

Shaped the oross. The Crusaders 
wore a cross on their shoulder. 

7 Ma-Jor-do-mo, master of the house- 

hold; steward. 

8 Cer^-mo-ny, attention. 
Ap-pro^pri-at-ed to, set apart for. 
Mute gesture, a movement made 

in silence. 
10 English monarch, Kichard I. 
Unceasing bulwark, defence. 
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Summary :— When Gurth and Wamba reached home they found their master 
entertaining a large company of strangers, among whom were Sir Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert, a famous Templar knight, and a pilgrim from the Holy Land. The 
Lady Rowena, Cedric's ward, and a distant relation, presided at the banquet; and 
when the knight claimed that of all the champions of the Cross the bravest were 
the Knights of the Temple of St. John, she asked if none of the English army 
were worthy to be mentioned with them. The knight admitted that Richard 
had with bim a host of gallant warriors second only to the Templars. On hear- 
ing this the Pilgrim exclaimed that the English were " second to none." 

Exercises :— 1. Write all you know about the Crusades. 

2. Draw a map of Palestine. 

3. The Saxon prefix mis signifies nof, Uly torong—sa^ misguide, to guide 
wrongly ; misplaoe, to put in a wrong place ; mlsoonduct, bad conduct ; mis- 
rule, bad rule. Make sentences containing mUguidet misplace, misconduct, 
misrule. 



III. — THE CHALLENGE. 

1. "I say," repeated the Pilgrim in a firm and 
strong voice, " that the English chivalry were second 
to NONE who ever drew sword in defence of the 
Holy Land. I say, besides, for I saw it, that King 
Richard himself, and five of his knights, held a 
tournament after the taking of St. John-de-Acre, 
as challengers against all comers. I say, that, on 
that day, each knight ran three courses, and cast to 
the ground three antagonists. I add, that seven of 
these assailants were Knights of the Temple ; and 
Sir Brian well knows the truth of what I tell you." 

It is impossible for language to describe the bitter 
scowl of rage which rendered yet darker the swarthy 
countenance of the Templar. 

2. Cedric, in the joyous glee with which he heard 
of the glory of his countrymen, failed to notice the 
angry confusion of his guest. " I would give thee 
this golden bracelet, Pilgrim," he said, " couldst thou 
tell me the names of those knights who upheld so 
(gallantly the renown of merry England." 
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3. "That will I do blithely," replied the Pil- 
grim, " and without guerdon : my oath, for a time,, 
prohibits me from touching gold." 

" I will wear the bracelet for you, if you will, 
friend Palmer," said Wamba. 

" The first in honour as in arms, in renown as 
in place," said the Pilgrim, " was the brave Richard, 
King of England." He then named other four of 
the successful knights. 

4. " The sixth," said the Palmer, after a pause, 
in which he seemed to recollect himself, " was a 
young knight of lesser renown and lower rank, 
assumed into that honourable company less to aid 
their enterprise than to make up their number ; his 
name dwells not in my memory." 

5. " Sir Palmer," said Sir Brian scornfully, " this 
assumed forgetfulness, after so much has been 
remembered, comes too late to serve your pui'pose. 
I will myself tell the name of the knight before 
whose lance fortune and my horse's fault occasioned 
my falling — it was, the Knight of Ivanhoe ; nor 
was there one of the six that, for his years, had 
more renown in arms. Yet this will I say, and 
loudly, that were he in England, and durst repeat, 
in this week's tournament, the challenge of St. 
John-de-Acre, I, mounted and armed as I now am, 
would give him every advantage of weapons, and 
abide the result." 

6. " Your challenge would be soon answered," 
replied the Palmer, " were your antagonist near you. 
As the matter is, disturb not this peaceful hall with 
vaunts about a conflict which you well know 
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cannot take place. If Ivanhoe ever returns from 
Palestine, I will be his surety that he meets you." 

7. Soon after this scene the guests were mar- 
shalled to their sleeping apartments by the steward 
and the cup-bearer, each attended by two torch- 
bearers and two servants carrying refreshments, 
while servants of inferior condition indicated to 
their retinue and to the other guests their respec- 
tive places of repose. 

8. A rich Jew, called Isaac of York, had the 
same evening craved shelter at the castle of Cedric 
the Saxon. During the night the Pilgrim entered 
his room, and warned him that he had learned of a 
plot of the Templar and his men to attack and rob 
him on his journey next day. Wishing to befriend 
the Jew, the Pilgrim started with him and Gurth 
before break of day through the forest to Ashby, 
near which a vast multitude of rich and poor were 
assembling to witness the tournament that was to 
be held in the presence of Prince- John. 

9. The Jew discovered that the Pilgrim was a 
knight in disguise, and that he wished to take part 
in the tournament as a combatant. In gratitude for 
having protected him, he arranged to provide him with 
a splendid steed and a suit of new armour. Thus 
accoutred, the Pilgrim, who had at the castle revealed 
himself to the swine-herd, soon after made his way to 
the lists at Ashby, attended by Gurth disguised as 
his squire. 

New Words in tUB Lesson. 

as-sall-ants en-ter-prlse mar-slialled pro-blb^its 

clial-len-gers g^aor^on Palmar vaunts 
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1 Tonr^na-ment, mock fight, or miU 
taiy sport. 
St. Jolm-de-Aare, a fortified dty 
and sea-port of Syria, near the foot 
of Mount Carmel. 
Three courses, three separate attacks. 
8 Guerdon, reward. 
My oath for a time. Pilgrims often 
made vows that they would not do 



Notes and Meanings. 



certain things till a certain time 
had expired, or till they had accom- 
plished some object. 
Palmer, a palm - bearing pilgrim. 

5 Knight of I-yan-hoe, the disinher- 

ited son of Cedric. 

6 Vaunts, boastings. 

Surety, pledge; one who becomes 
bound for another. 



Summary :— The Pilgrim, who declared the English chivalry to be " second to 
none," said that he had seen King Richard and five English knights in a tourna- 
ment overthrow all who came against them, among whom were seven Knights of 
the Temple. Cedric promised to give the Pilgrim a golden bracelet if he would 
tell the names of the knights. Bef using the bracelet, he mentioned four of them, 
and pretended to have foi^otten the fifth. Sir Brian then said that the fifth, by 
whom he (Sir Brian) had been overcome, was the Knight of Ivanhoe, but that he 
was ready to meet Ivanhoe again. The Pilgrim said that he would be surety for 
Ivanhoe. The next morning the Pilgrim rendered a service to a rich Jew, called 
Isaac of York, also one of Cedric's guests; and the Jew, discovering that the 
Pilgrim was a knight in disguise, provided him with a splendid steed and a suit 
of new armour. 

Ezeroises : — 1. Give in your own words a description of the Feudal System. 

2. The Saxon prefix out signifies aibove, beyondy excess— m, outbid, to bid above 
a higher ; outspread, to spread beyond ; outdo, to do beyond. Make sentences 
containing outbid^ oiUspreadf outdo. 

3. The prefix over signifies above, too tniicft— as, overbear, to bear too much 
or too heavily'; OTerrule, to rule over ; overdo, to do too much ; overgrow, to 
grow too much. Make sentences containing overbeaVf overruUf overdo, overgrow. 
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THE SPANISH CHAMPION. 

1. The warrior bowed his crested head, and tamed his 

heart of fire, 

And sued the haughty king to free his long-imprisoned 

sire : [train ; 

" I bring thee here my fortress keys, I bring my captive 

I pledge my faith, my liege, my lord — oh ! break my 

father's chain." 



2. "Rise ! rise ! even now thy father comes, a ransomed 

man this day ; [on his way." 

Mount thy good steed, and thou and I will meet him 
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Then lightly rose that loyal son, and bounded on his 
steed, 

And urged, as if with lance in hand, his charger's foam- 
ing speed. 

3. And lo ! from far, as on they pressed, there came a 

glittering band, [the land : 

With one that 'mid them stately rode, as a leader in 

" Now haste, Bernardo, haste ! for there, in very truth, 

is he. 
The father whom thy grateful heart hath yearned so 

long to see." 

4. His dark eye flashed, his proud breast heaved, his 

cheek's blood came and went;. 
He reached that gray-haired chieftain's side, and there 

dismounting, bent : 
A lowly knee to earth he bent, his father's hand he 

took ; — 
What was there in its touch that all his fiery spirit 

shook? * 

5. That hand was cold, a frozen thing — it dropped from 

his like lead ; 
He looked up to the face above — the face was of the 

dead; 
A plume waved o'er that noble brow — the brow ,was 

fixed and white ; 
He met at length his father's eyes, but in them was no 

sight ! 

6. Up from the ground he sprung, and gazed ; but who 

can paint that gaze ? 
They hushed their very hearts who saw its horror and 
amaze : 
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They might have chained him, as before that noble 

form he stood ; 
For the power was stricken from his arm, and from 

his cheek the blood. 

7. "Father!" at length he murmured low, and wept like 
childhood then — 

Talk not of grief till thou hast seen the tears of war- 
like men — 

He thought on all his -glorious hopes, on all his high 
renown ; 

Then flung the falchion from his side, and in the dust 
sat down ; 

8. And, covering with his steel-gloved hand his darkly 

mournful brow, 
" No more, there is no more," he said, "to lift the sword 

for now ; 
My king is false ! my hope betrayed ! my father — oh ! 

the worth, 
The glory, and the loveliness, are passed away from 

earth 1" 

9. Up from the ground he sprung once more, and seized 

the monarch's rein. 
Amid the pale and wildered looks of all the' courtier 

train ; 
And with a fierce, o'ermastering grasp, the rearing 

war-horse led. 
And sternly set them face to face — the king before the 

dead ! 

10. "Came I not forth upon thy pledge, my father's hand 

to kiss ? — [what is this ? 

Be still, and gaze thou on, false king ! and tell me 
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The voice, the glance, the heart I sought — ^give answer, 

where are they 1 
If thou wouldst clear thy perjured soul, send life 

through this cold clay ! 

11. "Into these glassy eyes put light — be still, keep down 

thine ire ! — [my sire ! 

Bid these white lips a blessing speak — this earth is not 

Give me back him for whom I strove, for whom my 

blood was shed ! 
Thou canst not ? — and a king ! — His dust be moun- 
tains on thy head !" 

12. He loosed the steed — ^his slack hand fell; upon the 

silent face 
He cast one long, deep, troubled look, then turned 

from that sad place : 
His hope was crushed — his after-fate untold in martial 

strain — 
His banner led the spears no more amidst the hills of 

Spain ! Mrs. Hkmans.i8 



Notes and 

1 Crested, having an ornament on the 

top of the helmet. 
Tamed his heart of fire, subdued his 
feelings of anger. 

2 Ransomed, redeemed ; delivered. 
Bounded, leaped. [and armour. 

8 Glittering, the sun shining on arms 
Grateful, deeply thankful. 
Teamed, desired. 

7 Glorious, bright ; splendid. 
Renown, fame. 
Fal^ion, curved sword. 

8 Mournful, sad ; sorrowful. 
Betrayed, deceived. 

9 Wlldered, bewildered ; startled. 



Meanings. 

Courtier train, those in attendance 

on the king. 
Cermasterlng, overpowering. 

10 Per-Jured, having falsely sworn. 

11 Ire, anger. 

12 Mar-tial, warlike. 

13 Hemans, Felicia Dorothea (1794- 

1835), a distinguished English 
poetess, was one of the most 
popular writers of her time. Her 
finest poem is the Forest Sanctuary; 
but she is best known by her 
sweet and tender lyrics, such as 
I%e Graves of a Hovseholdf The 
Voice of Spring^ etc 



Summary :— Don Sancho, Count Saldana of Spain, had for many years been 
kept in prison by King Alphonso of Asturias ; but at length his son, Bernardo 
del Carpio, on coming to maturity, took up arms to effect his father's release. 
Alphonso had promised to release Don Sancho on condition that Bernardo 
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should deliver up to him his castle of Carpio in exchange for his father's person. 
To this Bernardo at once consented, and surrendered the castle in all simplicitj 
of heart, little knowing the treachery which lurked under the agreement The 
treacherous king caused Count Saldana to be slain, and his dead body to be 
placed on horseback, to deceive for a time the dutiful son. 



Exercises: — 1. Write an essay on Obedience to Parents. How do parents 
show their love for their children ? 

2. Explain the Fifth Commandment, "Honour thy father and thy mother: 
that thy days may be long upon the land which the Lord th^ God giveth thee " 
(Ex. XX. 12). 

3. The Saxon prefix nn signifies not, or the opposite of—ta, nnsafe, not safe ; 
unkind, not kind; unbar, to draw the bar; uncover, to take off the cover. 
Make sentences containing unsafe, unkind, uribar, uncover. 



-♦♦- 



NiaHT COACH TO LONDON. 

1. Of all that ever flourished a whip, profession- 
ally, the coachman might have been elected emperor. 
He didn't handle his gloves like another man, but 
put them on, even when he was standing on the 
pavement, quite detached from the coach, as if the 
four grays were, somehow or other, at the ends of 
the fingers. It was the same with his hat. He did 
things with his hat which nothing but an unlimited 
knowledge of horses and the wildest freedom of the 
road could ever have made him perfect in. 

2. Valuable little parcels were brought to him 
with particular instructions, and he pitched them 
into this hat, and stuck it on again, as if the laws 
of gravity did not admit of such an event as its 
being knocked off or blown off, and nothing like an 
accident could befall it. The guard, too ! Seventy 
breezy miles a day were written in his very 
whiskers. His manners were a canter; his con- 
versation a round trot. He was a fast coach upon 
a down-hill turnpike road ; he was all pace. A 

(776) 4 
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waggon couldn't have moved slowly with that guard 
and his key-bugle on the top of it. 

3. The coach was none of your steady-going, 
yokel coaches, but a swaggering, rakish, dissipated 
London coach ; up all night, and lying by all day. 
It cared no more for Salisbury than if it had been 
a hamlet. It rattled noisily through the best streets, 



defied the cathedral, took the worst comers 
sharpest, went cutting in everywhere, making every- 
thing get out of its way, and spun along the open 
country-road, blowing a lively defiance out of its 
key-bugle, as its last glad parting legacy. 

4. It was a charming evening — mild and bright. 
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And even with the weight upon his mind which 
arose out of the immensity and uncertainty of 
London, Tom could not resist the captivating sense 
of rapid motion through the pleasant air. The four 
grays skimmed along, as if they liked it quite as 
well as Tom did ; the bugle was in as high spirit as 
the grays ; the coachman chimed in sometimes with 
his voice; the wheels hummed cheerfully in unison: 
the brass- work on the harness was an orchestra of 
little bells; and thus, as they went clinking, jingling, 
rattling smoothly on, the whole concern, from the 
buckles of the leaders' coupling-reins to the handle 
of the hind boot, was one great instrument of music. 

5. Yoho, past hedges, gates, and trees ; past 
cottages and barns, and people going home from 
work. Yoho, past donkey-chaises, drawn aside into 
the ditch, and empty carts with rampant horses, 
whipped up at a bound upon tlie little water-course, 
and held by struggling carters close to the five- 
barred gate, until the coach had passed the narrow 
turning in the road. 

6. Yoho, by churches dropped down by them- 
selves in quiet nooks, with rustic burial-grounds 
about them, where the graves are green, and daisies 
sleep (for it is evening) on the bosoms of the dead. 
Yoho, past streams, in which the cattle cool their 
feet, and where the rushes grow; past paddock-fences, 
farms, and rick-yards; past last year's stacks, cut 
slice by slice away, and showing in the waning light 
like ruined gables, old and brown. Yoho, down the 
pebbly dip, and through the merry water-splash, and 
up at a canter to the level road again. Yoho! yoho' 
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7. Yoho, among the gathering shades; making 
of no account the deep reflections of the trees, but 
scampering on through light and darkness all the 
same, as if the light of London fifty miles away 
were quite enough to travel by, and some to spare. 
Yoho, beside the village-green, where cricket-players 
linger yet, and every little indentation made in the 
fresh grass by bat or wicket, ball or player s foot, 
sheds out its perfume on the night. 

8. Away with four fresh horses from the Bald- 
faced 'Stagj where topers congregate about the door 
admiring,; and the last team, with traces hanging 
loose, go roaming off towards the pond, until 
observed and shouted after by a dozen throats, 
while volunteering boys pursue them. Now, with 
a clattering of hoofs and striking out of fiery sparks, 
across the old stone bridge, and down again into the 
shadowy road, and through the open gate, and far 
away, away, into the wold. Yoho ! 

9. See the bright moon ! — high up before we 
know it, making the earth reflect the objects on its 
breast like water. Hedges, trees, low cottages, 
church steeples, blighted stumps and flourishing 
young slips, have all grown vain upon the sudden, 
and mean to contemplate their own fair images till 
morning. The poplars yonder rustle, that their 
quivering leaves may see themselves upon the 
ground. Not so the oak : trembling does not 
become JiiTn ; and he watches himself in his stout 
old burly steadfastness, without the motion of a 
twig. 

10. The moss-grown gate, ill poised upon its 
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creaking hinges, crippled and decayed, swings to 
and fro before its glass, like some fantastic dowager; 
while our owil ghostly likeness travels on, yoho I 
yoho ! through ditch and brake, upon the ploughed 
land and the smooth, along the steep hill-side and 
steeper wall, as if it were a phantom hunter. 

11. Clouds, too! and a mist upon the hollow. 
Not a dull fog that hides it, but a light, airy, gauze- 
like mist, w^hich in our eyes of modest admiration 
give§ a new charm to the beauties it is spread before, 
as real gauze has done ere now, and would again, so 
please you, though we were the Pope. Yoho ! 
Why, now we travel like the moon herself. Hiding 
this minute in a grove of trees, next minute in a 
patch of vapour; emerging now upon our broad 
clear course ; withdrawing now, but always dashing 
on, our journey is a counterpart of hers. Yoho ! A 
match against the moon ! 

12. The beauty of the night is hardly felt, when 
day comes leaping up. Yoho ! Two stages, and the 
country roads are almost changed to a continuous 
street. Yoho ! past market-gardens, rows of houses, 
villas, crescents, terraces, and squares; past waggons, 
coaches, carts ; past early workmen, late stragglers, 
drunken men, and sober carriers of loads; past brick 
and mortar in its every shape ; and in among the 
rattling pavements, where a jaunty seat upon a 
coach is not so easy to preserve ! Yoho ! down 
countless turnings and through countless mazy ways, 
until an old inn-yard is gained, and Tom Pinch, 
getting dow^n, quite stunned and giddy, is in London ! 

From "Martin ChuzzlewU" ly Charles Dickens. 
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cap-tl-y&t-ing 

chais^es 

con-tin-u-ou8 

coun-ter-part 

cres-cents 

de-fl^ance 



New Words in this Lesson. 

leg-a-cy 

mor-tar 

or^es-tra 

phan-tom 

pop-lars 



de-tached' 

dls-sl-pS,t-ed 

dow^a-ger 

e-merg^lng 

im-men-si-ty 



ram-pant 

Salis-bur-y 

ter-rac-es 

iin-cer^tain-ty 

u-ni-son 



in-den-ta^tion pro-fes^lon-al-ly vol-iin-teer-ing 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Pro-fes-sion-al-ly, as a matter of 
Em-per-or, the chief. [business. 
Detached, away ; separated. 

Four grays, horses of a gray colour. 
Un-lim-it-ed, boundless; very great. 

2 Laws of grav-i-ty, the laws by which 

a body retains its position or falls 

to the ground. 
Ganter round trot, running 

movements of a horse. 
Pace, go ; speed. 

3 Yo-kel, country-like ; ungainly. 
Dis-sl-pat-ed, loose ; irregular. 
Salis-bur-y, a cathedral city in Wilt- 
shire. 

Ga-the-dral, principal church, con- 
taining the bishop's throne. 
De-fi-ance, challenge. 
Leg-a-cy, gift; something left by will. 

4 Gap^ti-vat-lng, making captive; 

charming. 

U-niHSOn, harmony. 

Or^hes-tra, band of musical instru- 
ments. 

Coupling-reins, reins joining the 
foremost horses. 



Hind boot, box lor parcels at the 
back of the coach. 

5 Rampant, prancing. 

6 Paddock, park; pasture • ground 

near stable. 

7 In-den-ta-tion, notch ; mark. 

8 To-pers, drinkers. 
Coti-gre-gate, assemble. 
Vol-un-teer-lng, going of their own 

accord ; offering their services. 
Wold, plain or open country. 

9 Gon-tem-plate, study; think over. 

10 Ill-poised, badly hung. 
Fan-tas-tic dow-a-ger, oddly 

dressed old lady of fashion. 
Phan-tom hunter, hunter of 
ghosts. 

11 Pope, head of the Eoman Catholic 

Church. 
E-merg-ing, coming out. 
A counterpart o^ of the same kind 

as. 

12 Villas, houses standing alone. 
Cres-cents, streets built in the form 

of a half-circle. 
Jaunty, elevated ; unsteady. 



Summary:— An hundred years ago there were no railways, and any one who 
wished to take a journey generally travelled by the stage-coach; so-called be- 
cause it ran from stage to stage, or from station to station. It was by such a 
conveyance that Tom Pinch, a character in " Martin Chuzzlewit," travelled from 
Salisbury to London, a distance of about eighty miles. The journey is described 
in this lesson. 

Exercises :— 1. Describe a journey by road or by rail. 

2. What do you know about the invention and introduction of railway travel- 
ling? 

3. The Saxon prefix under signifies beneath, below— &s, underground, beneath 
the gn'ound ; underservant, a servant beneath another servant ; undermine, to 
dig below ; undersell, to sell below, or at a less price. Make sentences contain' 
ing underground^ underservantj undenninef undersell. 
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OLD Ema TIME. 



1. I wear not the purple of earth-bom kings, 
Nor the stately ermine of lordly things ; 
But monarch and courtier, though great they be, 
Must fall from their glory, and bead to me. 
My sceptre is gemleas ; yet who can say 
They will not come under its mighty sway 1 
Ye may learn who I am — there's the passing chime, 
And the dial to herald me — Old King Time ! 



"And briai the batttemeal, $tonefitnailoai." 

. Softly I creep, like a thief in the night, 
After cheeks all blooming, and eyes all Jight ; 
My steps are seen on the old man's brow, 
In the deep-worn furrows and locks of snow. 
Who laugh at my power t The young and the gay : 
But they dream not how closely I track their way. 
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Wait till their first bright sands have run, 

And they will not smile at what Time hath done. 

3. I eat through treasures with moth and rust ; 
1 lay the gorgeous palace in dust ; 
I make the shell-proof tower my own, 
And break the battlement, stone from stone. 
Work on at your cities and temples, proud man, — 
Build high as ye may, and strong as ye can ; 
But the marble shall crumble, the pillar shall fall, 
And Time, Old Time, will be king, after all. 

Eliza Cook.-* 



'bat^tle-ment 



New Words in this Lesson, 
dl^ . er-mlne 



gor-geous 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Purple, monarch's dress. Purple is 

regarded as a royal colour. 

Ermine, the fur of the ermine, a 
small animal found in northern re- 
gions-: it is used to line robes of state 
worn by judges, magistrates, etc. 

Chime, striking of the dock. 

Dial, clock face. 

Herskld, announce. 

2 Furrows, wrinkles. 

Bright sands,— refers to sand passing 
through the hour-glass, an instru- 



ment used for measuring time. A 
three-minute glass is used to time 
the boiling of eggs. 

Moth, an insect that eats clothing. 

Rust, the reddish coating on iron ex- 
posed to moist air, which eats away 
the metal. 

Shell-proof, strong enough to with- 
stand bomb-shells. 

Battlement, fortified wall. 

Eliza Cook (1818), author of The Old 
Arm-ChaiVf etc. 



Summary '.—Time, personified in the character of a king, here claims a 
mightier sway than that of any earthly monarch. He has not the outward 
pomp and show which attend royalty, but he points to the marks of his power, 
not only on the works of man, but also on man himself, and ends by defying 
man to make his work proof against the ravages of Time. 

Exercises :— 1. Write an essay on Time, and how we may make the best use 
of it. 

2. Explain— " Punctuality is the soul of business;" "Time and tide wait for 
no man;" "Take care of the minutes, and the hours will take care of them- 
selves." 

3. The Saxon prefix up signifies upwards— ha^ uproot, to pull up by the root ; 
uplift, to lift upwards ; uphold, to hold up ; upraise, to raise up. Make sen- 
tences containing uproott uplift, uphold, upraise. 
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THE SEA AND ITS USES. 

1. It is common, in speaking of the sea, to call 
it " a waste of waters." But this is a mistake. In- 
stead of being a waste and a desert, it keeps the 
earth itself from becoming a waate and a desert. 
It is the world's fountain of life and health and 
beauty ; and if it were taken away, the grass would 
perish from the mountains, the forests would crumble 
on the hills. 

2. Water is as indispensable to life, vegetable and 
animal, as the air itself ; and water is supplied en- 
tirely by the sea. The sea is the great, inexhaustible 
fountain, which is continually forcing up into the 
sky precisely as many streams, and as large, as all 
the rivers of the world are pouring into its bosom. 

3. The sea is the real birth-place of the clouds 
and the rivers, and out of it come all the rains and 
dews of heaven. Instead of being a waste and an 
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encumbrance, therefore, it is a vast fountain of fruit- 
fulness, and the nurse and mother of all living. Out 
of its mighty breast come the resources that feed 
and support the population of the world. 

4. We are surrounded by the presence and the 
bounty of the sea. It looks out upon us from every 
violet in our garden-bed ; from every spire of grass 
that drops upon our passing feet the beaded dew of 
the morning ; from the bending grain that fills the 
arm of the reaper ; from bursting presses, and from 
bams filled with plenty ; from the broad foreheads 
of our cattle, and the rosy faces of our children. 

5. It is the sea that feeds us ; it is the sea that 
clothes us. It cools us with the summer cloud, and 
warms us with the blazing fires of winter. We 
make wealth for ourselves and for our children out 
of its rolling waters, though we may live a thousand 
leagues away from its shore, and may never have 
looked on its crested beauty or listened to its 
eternal anthem. 

6. Thus the sea, though it bears no harvest on 
its bosom, yet sustains all the harvests of the world, 
and makes all the wildernesses of the earth to bud 
and blossom as the rose. Though its own waters 
are as salt and wormwood, it makes the clouds of 
heaven to drop with sweetness, opens springs in the 
valleys, and rivers among the hills. 

7. The sea is a perpetual source of health to the 
world. Without it there could be no drainage for 
the land. It is the scavenger of the world. The 
sea is also set to purify the atmosphere. The 
winds, whose wings are heavy and whose breath is 
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sick with the malaria of the lands over which they 
have blown, are sent out to range over these mighty 
pastures of the deep, to plunge and play with its 
rolling billows, and to dip their pinions over and 
over in its healing waters. 

8. There they rest when they are weary ; there 
they rouse themselves when they are refreshed. 
Thus their whole substance is drenched, and bathed, 
and washed, and winnowed, and sifted through and 
through, by this glorious baptism. Thus they fill 
their mighty lungs once more with the sweet breath 
of ocean, and striking their wings for the shore, 
they go breathing health and vigour. 

9. The ocean is not the idle creature that it 
seems, with its vast and lazy length stretched be- 
tween the continents, with its huge bulk sleeping 
along the shore, or tumbling in aimless fury from 
pole to pole. It is a mighty giant, who, leaving 
his oozy bed, comes up upon the land to spend his 
strength in the service of man. 

10. Thus the sea keeps all our mills and factories 
in motion. Thus the sea spins our thread and 
weaves our cloth. It is the sea that cuts our iron 
bars like wax, rolls them out into proper thinness, 
or piles them up in the solid shaft strong enough to 
be the pivot of a revolving planet. 

11. It is the sea that tunnels the mountain, and 
bores the mine, and lifts the coal from its sunless 
depths and the ore from its rocky bed. It is the 
sea that lays the iron track, that builds the iron 
horse, that fills his nostrils with fiery breath, and 
sends his tireless hoofs thundering across the con- 
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tinents. It is the power of the sea that is doing 
for man all those mightiest works that would else 
be impossible. 

New Words in this LessoxL 

at^mos-phere in-dlB-pen-sa-ble per-pet^u-al re-soar9^8 

drain^age in-ex-haust^i-ble piv^t scav^n-ger 

en-cam-brance ma-la^ri-a pa-ri-iy sas-tains^ 



Notes and Meanings. 



Desert, wilderness ; place where 
nothing will grow. 

Cmmble, decay ; wither. 

In-dis-pen^a-ble, necessary. 

In-ez-hanst^i-ble, never-failing. 

En-com-branoe, useless burden. 

Beaded dew. Little beads of moist- 
ure are formed by the dew upon 
grass and leaves. 

Leagnes, distances of three miles. 

Crested beauty, foamy waves. 



Anthem, hymn ; song of praise. 

6 Wormwood, plant having a bitter 

taste. 

7 Per-pet-u-al, constant. 

The scav^n-ger, that which clean- 
ses and receives refuse. 

At^moB-pher^ air. 

Ma-la^ri-a, bad air. 

Pin-ions, wings ; the feathers of the 
wings farthest from the body. 
10 Pivot, that on which anything turns. 



Summary:— To realize the uses of the sea we must think of the value of 
water, which is supplied entirely by the sea. The clouds that rise from the sea 
collect and distribute the moisture required for the maintenance of animal and 
vegetable life. The sea purifies water that has become charged with refuse, and 
freshens winds that have become heavy with poisonous vapours. All the labour 
performed by water and by steam is really the work of the sea. 

Exercises :— 1. Describe a Visit to the Sea-side. Mention some of the things 
you saw there. 

2. What are the dangers of a voyage across the ocean ? 

3. The Saxon prefix with signifies /rom, against — as, withdraw, to draw from; 
withhold, to hold from ; withstand, to stand against. Make sentences contain- 
ing withdraWf toithtiold, voiihstand. 



-♦♦- 



THE RAINBOW. 

1. Triumphal arch, that filFst the sky 
When storms prepare to part ! 
I ask not proud Philosophy 
To teach me what thou art : 



2. Still seem, as to my childhood's sight, 
A midway station given 
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For happy spirita to alight 
Betwixt the earth and heaven. 



, Can all that optica teach unfold 

Thy form to please me so, 
As when I dreamt of gems and gc 
Hid in thy radiant bow 1 
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4. When Science from Creation's face 

Enchantment's veil withdraws, 
What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws ! 

5. And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams, 

But words of the Most High, 
Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 

6. When o'er the green undeluged earth 

Heaven's cov'nant thou didst shine. 
How came the world's gray fathers forth 
To watch thy sacred sign ! 

7. And when its yellow lustre smiled 

O'er mountains yet untrod, 
Each mother held aloft her child 
To bless the bow of God. 

8. Methinks thy jubilee to keep, 

The first-made anthem rang 
On earth, delivered from the deep, 
And the first poet sang. 

9. Nor ever shall the Muse's eye 

Unraptured greet thy beam : 
Theme of primeval prophecy, 
Be still the poet's theme ! 

10. The earth to thee her incense yields, 
The lark thy welcome sings. 
When, glittering in the freshened fields, 
The snowy mushroom springs. 
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11. How glorious is thy girdle, cast 

O'er mountain, tower, and town ; 
Or mirrored in the ocean vast, 
A thousand fathoms down ! 



1 2. As fresh in yon horizon dark, 

As young thy beauties seem, 
As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in thy beam ; 

13. For, faithful to its sacred page. 

Heaven still rebuilds thy span, 

Nor lets the type grow pale with age 

That first spoke peace to man. 

Thomas Campbell. ^^ 



eu-cliant^ment 
ho-ri-zon 



New Words in tills Lesson. 
Ju-bi-lee op^tics 

mlr^rored pri-me^val 



un-del-uged 
un-rap-tured 



Notes and MeaniDgs. 



1 Trl-um-phal arch,— refers to orna- 
mental arch erected in honour of a 
victory. 

Part, pass away. The shining of the 
sun causes the rainbow, and shows 
that the storm is over. 

Phi-los^-phy, science ; learning. 

3 Op^tics, the science which treats of 

the laws of light and sight. 
Dreamt of gems and gold,— refers 
to stories about the rainbow. 

4 En-chant-ment's veil, the charm 

which a strange story throws around 
an object. 
Ma-te-ri-allaws, laws of matter, not 
spirituaL 

5 Why first, as a token of the cove- 

nant God made with Noah, that 
there should not again be a flood 
to destroy the earth. (See Oen. ix. 
8-17.) 

6 Un-^lel-iiged, freed from the deluge 

or flood. 
Gov*^nant, covenant; sign of the 
promise. (See No. 5.) 



Gray fathers, heads of families in 
the early times of the world's 
history. 

7 Lnstre, brightness. 

8 Ju-bi-lee, a festival held at certain 

intervals, generally fifty years. 
Anthem, hymn ; song of praise. 
Theme, subject. 

9 Prl-me-val, earliest; belonging to 

the first age. 

10 Inoense, offerings. 

11 Girdle, belt. 

Mir-rored, reflected as in a looking- 
glass. 

12 Ho-ri^on, sky-line ; the circle which 

bounds the view where earth and 
sky seem to meet. 

13 Faithful to, etc This refers to the 

promise given in the Bible. 

14 Thomas Campbell (1777-1844), 

poet, author of The Pleasures of 
Hope; best known by his lyrics— 
HohefUindenj Lord Ullin's Daugh- 
ter, The Battle of the Baltic^ and 
Ye Mariners of England. 
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Summary:— All transparent bodies have the power of decomposing, or sepa- 
rating into its parts, the light which falls on them. A soap bubble, for example, 
exhibits a beautiful play of colours on its surface ; and so is it with the rainbow. 
The drops of rain separate the white light of the sun's rays into the seven col- 
ours of which sunlight is composed— namely, violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 
orange, and red ; the dark cloud behind the falling shower acting as a screen, on 
which the brilliant arch is made visible to the spectator. 

Exercises :— 1. Write the story of the Flood as told in the Book of Genesis. 

2. Of what use is rain ? What evils result from too much or too little rain ? 

3. The Latin prefix a, ab, or abs, signifies from or atray— as, absolve, to 
loose from ; absent', to keep away from ; abstract, to draw from. Make sen- 
tences containing ahaolve^ abwni\ aJbatraci. 



-♦♦- 



SCENES FROM " IVANHOE."-Part H. 



IV. THE DISINHERITED. 

1. It was a gorgeous scene at Ashby. Prince 
John, brother to Richard the First, was there with 
his court, and an immense multitude of all ranks and 
classes. To the poor as well as the rich, the vulgar 
as well as the noble, a tournament was the grand 
spectacle of that age. The scene was singularly- 
romantic. On the verge of a wood which approached 
to within a mile of Ashby was an extensive meadow 
of the finest and most beautiful turf, surrounded on 
one side by the forest, and fringed on the other 
by straggling oak-trees, some of which had grown 
to an immense size. The ground, as if fashioned on 
purpose for the martial display, sloped gradually 
down to a level bottom, which was enclosed for the 
lists with strong palisades, forming a space of a 
quarter of a mile in length and about half as broad. 

2. Gradually the galleries became filled with 
knights and nobles in their robes of peace, their 
long and richly-tinted mantles contrasting with the 
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gayer and more splendid habits of the ladies, who 
thronged in those days to such scenes. The lower 
and interior space was filled by substantial yeomen 
and burghers, and such of the lesser gentry as, from 
modesty, poverty, or dubious title, durst not assume 
any higher place. In the knightly sports of the 
early part of the day the Templar, Sir Brian, was 
easily chief; but at length a new knight made his 
appearance on the field, with his visor down, and 
unknown to all. 

3. As the music of the challengers concluded one 
of those long and high flourishes with which they 
had broken the silence of the lists, it was answered 
by a solitary trumpet, which breathed a note of 
defiance from the northern extremity. All eyes 
were turned to see the new champion which these 
sounds announced, and no sooner were the barriers 
opened than he paced into the lists. As far as 
could be judged of a man sheathed in armour, the 
new-comer did not greatly exceed the middle size,^ 
and seemed to be rather slender than strongly made. 

4. His suit of armour was formed of steel, richly 
inlaid with gold ; and the device on his shield was 
a young oak-tree pulled up by the roots, with a 
Spanish word signifying "The Disinherited." He 
was mounted on a gallant black horse ; and as he 
passed through the lists he gracefully saluted • the 
Prince and the ladies by lowering his lance. The 
dexterity with which he managed his steed, and 
something of youthful grace which he displayed in 
his manner, won him the favour of the multitude ; 
which some of the lower classes expressed by calling 

(776) 5 
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out, " Touch Ralph de Vipont's shield ; he has the 
least sure seat, he is your cheapest bargain." 

5. The champion, moving onward amid these 
well-meant hints, ascended the platform by the 
sloping alley which led to it from the lists, and, to 
the astonishment of all present, riding straight up 
to the central pavilion, struck with the sharp end 
of his spear the shield of Brian de Bois-Guilbert until 
it rung again. All stood astonished at his pre- 
sumption, but none more than the redoubted knight 
whom he had thus defied to mortal combat, and 
who, little expecting so rude a challenge, was stand- 
ing carelessly at the door of the pavilion. 

6. "Have you confessed yourself, brother," said 
the Templar, " and have you heard mass this morn- 
ing, that you peril your life so frankly ? " 

" I am fitter to meet death than thou art," 
answered the Disinherited Kjiight ; for by this 
name the stranger had recorded himself in the 
books of the tourney. 

7. " Then take your place in the lists," said Bois- 
Guilbert, "and look your last upon the sun; for 
this night thou Shalt sleep in paradise." 

" Gramercy for thy courtesy," replied the Disin- 
herited Knight ; " and to requite it, I advise thee to 
take a fresh horse and a new lance, for by my 
honour you will need both." 

8. However incensed at his adversary for the 
precautions which he recommended, Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert did not neglect his advice. When the two 
champions stood opposed to each other at the 
two extremities of the lists, the public expectation 
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was strained to the highest pitch. The trumpets 
had no sooner given the signal than the champions 
vanished from their posts with the speed of light- 
ning, and closed in the centre of the lists with the 
shock of a thunderbolt. 

9. The lances burst into shivers up to the very- 
grasp, and it seemed at the moment that both 
knights had fallen, for the shock had made each 
horse recoil backwards upon its haunches. The 
address of the riders recovered their steeds by us^ 
of the bridle and spur ; and, retiring to the ex- 
tremity of the lists, each received a fresh lance from 
the attendants. No sooner had the knights resumed 
their station than the clamour of applause which 
had been raised was hushed into a silence so deep 
and so dead that it seemed the multitude were 
afraid even to breathe. 

10. In the second encounter, the Templar aimed 
at the centre of his antagonist's shield, and struck it 
so fair and forcibly, that his spear went to shivers, 
and the Disinherited Knight reeled in his saddle. 
On the other hand, that champion had, in the be- 
ginning of his career, directed the point of his lance 
towards the Templar's shield ; but, changing his 
aim almost in the moment of encounter, he ad- 
dressed it to the helmet, a mark more difficult to 
hit, but which, if attained, rendered the shock more 
irresistible. 

11. Fair and true, he hit the Norman on the 
visor. The girths of his saddle burst, and saddle, 
horse, and man rolled on the ground under a cloud 
of dust. To extricate himself from the stirrups and 
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fallen steed was to the Templar scarce the work of 
a moment ; and stung with madness, both at his 
disffrace and at the acclamations with which it was 
hailed by the spectators, he drew his sword and 
waved it in defiance of his conqueror. 

12. The Disinherited Knight sprung from his 
steed, and also unsheathed his sword. The mar- 
shals of the field, however, spurred their horses 
between them, and reminded them that the laws 
of the tournament did not, on the present occasion, 
permit this species of encounter. 

" We shall meet again, I trust," said the Templar, 
casting a resentful glance at his antagonist ; " and 
where there are none to separate us." 

" If we do not," said the Disinherited Knight, 
" the fault shall not be mine. On foot or horseback, 
with spear, with axe, or with sword, I am alike 
ready to encounter thee." 



New Words in this Lesson. 



ac-cla-ma^tions 

bnr^^liers 

dex-ter-i-ty 

Dls-ln-her^lt-ed 

dn-bi-oas 

ex-ten- sly e 



ex-trem-i-ty 

ex-trem-i-ties 

ex-tri-cate 

gra-mer^y 

In-te-ri-or 

ir-re-Bl8t^i-ble 



pal-i-sades' 

pa-vil-lon 

pre-cau^tlons 

pre-Bump^tion 

Ralph 

ro-man-tic 



Blg-ni-fy-ixip 

8ub-8tan-tial 

tour^ney 

un-sbeatlied^ 

Vi-pont 

vlflior 



Notes and 

Dls-in-her^lt-ed, one deprived of his 

1 Spec^tarCle, sight. [inheritance. 
Pal-i-eades^, fences formed of stakes 

pointed at the top. 

2 Habits, dresses. 
Du-bi-ous, doubtful. 

3 Ex-trem-l-ty, end. 

4 Device, emblem. 
Dex-ter-i-ty, skill. 

5 Pa-yil-ion, tent 

Mortal combat, a fight to the death. 



Meanings. 

6 Mass, prayers ; sacrament. 

7 Sleep in paradise, be in another 

world ; slain in the fight 
Gra-mer^cy, many thanks. 

10 Ir-re-sist-i-ble, overpowering. 

11 Vis^r, the front part of a helmet 

It is movable, and made of bars to 
enable the wearer to see. 

Girths, bands which fasten the 
saddle on the back of a horse. 

Ac-cla-ma-tions, shouts of praise. 
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Summary: — Prince John, in the absence of his brother Bichard I., presided 
at the tournament, which was attended by an immense multitude of all ranks 
and classes. Sir Brian, the Templar Knight, held his own till an unknown knight, 
bearing the motto " The Disinherited," challenged him to mortal combat. In 
the first encounter both the knights had their lances burst into shivers ; in the 
second. Sir Brian received such a blow on his visor that horse and man rolled on 
the ground. About to fight with their swords, the marshals of the field reminded 
the knights that the laws of the tournament did not on that occasion permit that 
species of encounter. 

Exercises:— 1. Write an account of Prince (afterwards King) John. 

2. Explain— " Sobes of peace;" "Note of defiance;" "Public expectation 
was strained to the highest pitch." 

3. The Latin prefix ad signifies to (ad assumes the forms of a, ac, af, ag» 
al, an, ap, ar, as, at, to correspond with the first letter of the root with which 
it is joined)— as, aooept, to take to oneself ; advance, to move to ; a£Bz, to dk to ; 
annex, to tie to ; append, to hang to ; ascend, to climb to. Make sentences 
containing accept^ advance^ offi^t annexy append, aacend. 



V. THE QUEEN OF LOVE AND BEAUTY. 

1. Without alighting from his horse, the Dis- 
inherited Knight commanded his trumpet to sound 
a defiance to the challengers, and desired a herald to 
announce to them that he should make no election 
— that he was willing to encounter them in the 
order in which they pleased to advance against him. 

2. The gigantic Front-de-Boeuf, armed in sable 
armour, was the next to take the field. Over this 
champion the Disinherited Knight obtained a slight 
but decisive advantage. In the stranger's third 
encounter, he was equally succe&sful. In his fourth 
combat, owing to his opponent's horse plunging so 
as to disturb the rider's aim, he raised his lance, 
and passed his antagonist without touching him. 

3. Riding back to his own end of the lists, he 
by a herald offered his antagonist the chance of a 
second encounter. But the defeated knight de- 
clined, avowing himself vanquished as 'much by the 
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courtesy as by the address of his opponent. Ralph 
de Vipont summed up the list of the stranger's 
triumphs, being hurled to the ground with such force 
that he was borne senseless from the lists. The 
acclamations of thousands applauded the unanimous 
award of the prince and marshals, announcing that 
day's honours to the Disinherited Knight. 

4. " Sir Disinherited Klnight," said Prince John, 
" since that is the only title by which we can address 
you, it is now your duty, as well as privilege, to 
name the fair lady who, as Queen of Honour and of 
Love, is to preside over next day*s festival. If, as 
a stranger in our land, you should require the aid of 
other judgment to guide your own, we can only say 
that Alicia, the daughter of our gallant knight 
Waldemar Fitzurse, has at our court been long held 
the first in beauty as in place. Nevertheless, it is 
your undoubted prerogative to confer on whom you 
please this crown, by the delivery of which to the 
lady of your choice the election of to-morrow's Queen 
will be formal and complete. Raise your lance." 

3. The knight obeyed ; and Prince John placed 
upon its point a coronet of green satin, having 
around its edge a circlet of gold, the upper edge of 
which was relieved by arrow-points and hearts 
placed interchangeably, like the strawberry leaves 
and balls upon a ducal crown. 

6. The Disinherited Knight passed the gallery close 
to that of the prince, in which the Lady Alicia was 
seated in the full pride of triumphant beauty, and, 
pacing forwards as slowly as he had hitherto rode 
swiftly around the lists, he seemed to exercise his 
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right of examining the numerous fair faces which 
adorned that splendid circle. At length he paused 
beneath the balcony in which the Lady Rowena 
was placed, and the expectation of the spectators 
was excited to the utmost. 

7. Whether from indecision or some other motive of 
hesitation, the champion of the day remained station- 
ary for more than a minute, while the eyes of the 
silent audience were riveted upon his motions ; and 
then, gradually and gracefully sinking the point of 
his lance, he deposited the coronet which it sup- 
ported at the feet of the fair Rowena. The trum- 
pets instantly sounded, while the heralds proclaimed 
the Lady Rowena the Queen of Beauty and of Love 
fbr the ensuing day, menacing with suitable penalties 
those who should be disobedient to her authority. 

8. There was some murmuring among the 
damsels of Norman descent, who were as much 
unused to see the preference given to a Saxon 
beauty as the Norman nobles were to sustain 
defeat in the games of chivalry which they them- 
selves had introduced. But these sounds of dis- 
affection were drowned by the popular shout of 
" Long live the Lady Rowena, the chosen and lawful 
■Queen of Love and of Beauty! " To which many in 
the lower area added, "Long live the Saxon Princess! 
long live the race of the immortal Alfred ! " 



New Words in tblB Lesson. 

ap-plaud^ dn^cal in-de-cl^on pref^-ence 

bal^o-ny e-lec-Uon in-ter-chaxise^bly pre-rog^tiTe 

coronet fes-U-Tal men^-cing u-nan-l-mous 

4e-ci^ive gl-gan-tic op-po^nent Wal-de-mar 
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1 Glial-leii-g^n, those who had offered 
to take part in the contest 
Van^nlBlied, defeated ; beaten. 

4 Pre-rog-a-tlve, right. 

Confer, bestow ; give. [nobility. 

5 Oor^net, small crown worn by the 
In-ter-change-a-bly, first one and 

then another. [duke. 

Da^al Grown, crown worn by a 



Notes and Meanings. 



7 RlT^t-ed, fixed steadily, as with a 

rivet or metal pin. 
De-pos-lt-ed, placed ; laid down. 
Men-a-dng, threatening. 
Pen-al-ties, punishments. 

8 Im-mor-tal Alfred (849-901), called 

Alfred the Great, because of the 
benefits he conferred on his coun- 
try. 



Summary :— After defeating Sir Brian, the Disinherited Knight expressed his 
willingness to meet any other knight who was willing to risk an encounter with 
him. Front-de-Bosnf and three other knights appeared in turn, and were de- 
feated by the stranger; who then exercised the privilege his victories had con- 
ferred upon him— namely, that of choosing the lady who should, as Queen of 
Love and Beauty, preside over the next day's festival. This honour he conferred 
on the Lady Bowena. 

Exercises :— 1. Describe a Tournament in your own words. 

2. Explain—" Decisive advantage ; " " He was equally successful ; " " The eyes 
of the silent audience were riveted upon his motions." 

S. The Latin prefix am, amb, or ambi, signifies rounds about— ta, amputate, 
to cut round ; amble, to walk about at an easy pace ; ambition, going round 
canvassing for office. Make sentences containing amputote, ambU, ambition. 



VI. THE m£l6e. 

1. Morning arose in unclouded splendour, and ere 
the sun was much above the horizon, the idlest or 
the most eager of the spectators appeared on the 
common, moving to the lists as to a general centre, 
in order to secure a favourable situation for viewing 
the continuation of the expected games. 

2. The marshals and their attendants appeared 
next on the field, together with the heralds, for the 
purpose of receiving the names of the knights who 
intended to joust, with the side which each chose to 
espouse. This was a necessary precaution, in order 
to secure equality betwixt the two bodies which 
should be opposed to each other in the general en- 
counter, which was called a To^lee, 
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3. According to due formality, the Disinherited 
Knight was to be considered as leader of the one 
body; while Brian de Bois-Guilbert, who had been 
rated as having done second best in the preceding 
day, was named first champion of the other band. 
De Bracy, and other knights attached to Prince 
John, in obedience to a hint from him, had joined 
the party of the challengers; John being desirous 
to secure, if possible, the victory to that side. 

4. As soon as Prince John observed that the 
destined Queen of the day had arrived upon the 
field, assuming that air of courtesy which sat well 
upon • him when he was pleased to exhibit it, he 
rode forward to meet her, doffed his bonnet, and,, 
alighting from his horse, assisted the Lady Rowena 
from her saddle; while his followers uncovered at 
the same time, and one of the most distinguished 
dismounted to hold her palfrey. 

5. No sooner was Rowena seated than a burst of 
music, half -drowned by the shouts of the multitude, 
greeted her new dignity. Meantime, the sun shone 
fierce and bright upon the polished arms of the 
knights of either side, who crowded the opposite 
extremities of the lists ; while their gallant steeds,, 
by neighing and pawing the ground, gave signal 
of their impatience. 

6.' At length the trumpets sounded ; the spears 
of the champions were at. once lowered and placed 
in the rests ; the spurs were dashed into the flanks 
of the horses, and the two foremost ranks of either 
party rushed upon each other in full gallop. 

7. Amid the varied fortunes of the combat, the 
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eyes of all endeavoured to discover the leaders of 
each band, who, mingling in the thick of the fight, 
encouraged their companions both by voice and by 
example. They repeatedly endeavoured to single out 
each other, spurred by mutual animosity, and aware 
that the fall of either leader might be considered as 
decisive of victoiy. 

8. When the field became thin by the numbers on 
either side who had yielded themselves vanquished, 
had been compelled to the extremity of the lists, or 
been otherwise rendered incapable of continuing the 
strife, the Templar and the Disinherited Knight at 
length encountered hand to hand. 

9. At this moment the party of the Disinherited 
Knight had the worst, and he himself was assaulted 
not only by the Templar, but by two other antago- 
nists at once, the whole three uniting for the pur- 
pose of bearing to the earth the Disinherited Knight. 
It was evident that he must be overpowered; and 
the nobles around Prince John implored him with 
one voice to throw down his warder, and to save so 
brave a knight from the disgrace of being over- 
come by odds. 

" Not I," answered Prince John ; " this same 
springal has already gained one prize, and may now 
aflbrd to let others have their turn." As he spoke 
thus, an unexpected incident changed the fortune of 
the day. 

New Words In this Lesson. 

an-i-moB^i-ty con-tin-n-a-tion ez-hib^it joust 

as-Bault^d dig-nl-ty for-mal-i-ty xnM^e 

Bra^cy e-spoiise^ in-ca-pa-ble spriii^al 
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CROWNING THE VICTOR. 



Notes and Meaniogs. 



2 Jonst, mock combat on horseback. 

E-8poiue', choose ; take the part of. 
4 Des-tlned, intended. 
7 Ma-ta-al an-l-mos-i-ty, the hatred 
which they felt for each other. 



De-Gi-8lye, deciding; making certain. 
9 Warder, baton or staff of office carried 
by one in authority. 
Odds, numbers against him. 
Spriii-gal, active young man. 



Stimmary : — The second day's sports took the form of a nUUe^ or general en- 
counter, in which two parties, each of an equal number of knights, met in com- 
bat. The one party was led by Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert, and the other by the 
Disinherited Knight. Not till many of those who had taken part in the milit 
had been overcome, and their numbers thinned, did the two leaiders meet. But 
others attacking the Disinherited Knight at the same time. It seemed as if he 
would be defeated by overpowering numbers. 

Exercises :— 1. In what particulars do the arms and dress of a soldier now 
differ from those in use in the time of the Normans ? 

2. Explain—" A necessary precaution ; " " According to due formality ; " 
" Amid the varied fortunes of the fight." 

3. The Latin prefix ante means 6</bre, in time or place— as, antedate, to date 
before; antecedent, that which goes before; antechamber, the chamber before 
the principal one to which It leads. Make sentences containing antedate, ante- 
cedent, antechamber. 



VII. CROWNING THE VICTOR. 

1. There was among the ranks of the Disinherited 
Knight a champion in black armour, mounted on a 
black horse, large of size, tall, and to all appearance 
powerful and strong, like the rider by whom he 
was mounted. This knight, who bore on his shield 
no device of any kind, had hitherto evinced very 
little interest in the event of the fight, beating off 
with seeming ease those combatants who attacked 
him, but neither pursuing his advantages nor him- 
self assailing any one. In short, he had hitherto 
acted the part rather of a spectator than of a party 
in the tournament — a circumstance which procured 
him among the spectators a name in Frejich mean- 
ing the Black Sluggard. 

2. At once this knight seemed to throw aside his 
apathy, when he discovered the leader of his party 
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SO hard bestead; for, setting spurs to his horse, 
which was quite fresh, he came to his assistance 
like a thunderbolt, exclaiming, in a voice like a 
trumpet-call, " To the rescue ! " It was high time ; 
for, while the Disinherited Knight was pressing 
upon the Templar, Front-de-Boeuf had got nigh to 
him with his uplifted sword; but ere the blow 
could descend, the Sable Knight dealt a stroke 
on his head, which, glancing from the polished 
helmet, lighted with violence scarcely abated on his 
steed, and Front-de-Boeuf rolled on the ground, horse 
and man equally stunned by the fury of the blow. 

3. He then wrenched from the hand of another of 
the three antagonists the battle-axe which he wielded, 
and, like one familiar with the use of the weapon, 
bestowed him such a blow upon the crest that he 
also lay senseless on the field. Having achieved 
this double feat, the knight seemed to resume the 
sluggishness of his character, returning calmly to 
the northern extremity of the lists, and leaving his 
leader to cope as he best could with Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert. 

4. This was no longer matter of so much difficulty 
as formerly. The Templar's horse had bled much, 
and gave way under the shock of the Disinherited 
Knight's charge. Brian de Bois-Guilbert rolled on 
the field, encumbered with the stirrup, from which 
he was unable to draw his foot. His antagonist 
sprung from horseback, waved his fatal sword over 
the head of his adversary, and commanded him to 
yield himself; when Prince John saved him the 
mortification of confessing himself vanquished, by 
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casting down his warder, and putting an end to the 
conflict. 

Thus ended the memorable field of Ashby-de-la- 
Zouche, one of the most gallantly contested tourna- 
ments of that age. 

5. The marshals of the lists once more con- 
ducted the victor to the foot of Prince John's 
throne. 

" Disinherited Knight," said Prince John, " since 
by that title only you will consent to be known to 
us, we a second time award to you the honours of 
this tournament, and announce to you your right to 
claim and receive from the hands of the Queen of 
Love and Beauty the Chaplet of Honour which your 
valour has justly deserved." The knight bowed 
low and gracefully, but returned no answer. 

6. While the trumpets sounded, and while the 
heralds strained their voices in proclaiming honour 
to the brave and glory to the victor, the marshals 
conducted the Disinherited Knight across the lists to 
the foot of that throne of honour which was occu- 
pied by the Lady Rowena. 

7. On the lower step of this throne the champion 
was made to kneel down. Indeed his whole action 
since the fight had ended seemed rather to have 
been upon the impulse of those around him than 
from his own free will ; and it was observed that 
he tottered as they guided him the second time 
across the lists. Rowena, descending from her 
station with a graceful and dignified step, was 
about to place the chaplet which she held in her 
hand upon the helmet of the champion, when the 
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marshals exclaimed with one voice, "It must not 
be thus ; his head must be bare." The knight 
muttered faintly a few words, which were lost in 
the hollow of his helmet. When the helmet was 
removed by gentle force, the well-formed yet sun- 
burned features of a young man of twenty-five 
were seen, amidst a profusion of short fair hair. 
His countenance was as pale as death, and marked 
in one or two places with streaks of blood. 

8. Rowena had no sooner beheld him than she 
uttered a faint shriek ; but at once summoning up 
the energy of her disposition, and compelling herself, 
as it were, to proceed, while her frame yet trembled 
with the violence of sudden emotion, she placed 
upon the drooping head of the victor the splendid 
chaplet which was the destined reward of the day, 
and pronounced, in a clear and distinct tone, these 
words : " I bestow on thee this chaplet. Sir Knight, 
as the meed of valour assigned to this day's victor." 
Here she paused a moment, and then firmly added, 
" And upon brows more worthy could a wreath of 
chivalry never be placed ! " 

9. The knight stooped his head and kissed the 
hand of the lovely Sovereign by whom his valour 
had been rewarded ; and then, sinking yet further 
forward, lay prostrate at her feet. 

There was a general consternation. Cedric, who 
had been struck mute l^y the sudden appearance 
of his banished son, now rushed forward, as if to 
separate him from Rowena. But this had been 
already accomplished by the marshals of the field, 
who, guessing the cause of Ivanhoe's swoon, had 
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hastened to undo his armour, and found that the 
head of a lance had penetrated his breastplate, and 
inflicted a wound in his side. 

10. The name of Ivanhoe was no sooner pro- 
nounced than it flew from mouth to mouth with all 
the celerity with which eagerness could convey and 
curiosity receive it. It was not long ere it reached 
the circle of the prince, whose brow darkened as he 
heard the news. In the meantime the wounded 
knight was conveyed from the field. 



ce-ler^l-ty 
chap^let 



Hew Words in this Lesson. 

con-8ter-na^tion in-fllct^ed 
dlg-nl-fled mem^ra-ble 

en-cum-bered mor-ti-fl-ca^tion 



e-yinced' 



pro-fa^on 



proB^trate 
slug^gard 
Blng^gisli-ness' 
Zoache 



Notes and 

1 E-vlnoed', showed. 

2 Ap^a-thy, indifference; unconcern. 
Be-stead^ pressed. 

3 A-ohieyed^, done; performed. 

4 Mbr-ti-fl-oa-tlon, disappointment 

and vexation. 

5 Chaplet of Honour, wreath. 



Meanlnga 

7 Pro-fU-sion, mass. 

8 Meed of valour, reward for bravery. 

9 Oon-ster-na-tion, feeling of surprise- 

or wonder. 
Banished son, Ivanhoe, whom he 
Swoon, faintness. [had cUsinherited. 
Ge-ler-1-ty, quickness. 



Summary: — In the ranks of the Disinherited Knight there was a strange 
knight in black armour, who, seeing his leader hard pressed, dashed in to the 
rescue, and disabled all his antagonists excepting Sir Brian. The Disinherited 
Knight had no difficulty in defeating the Templar; and Prince John throwing 
down his warder, the conflict ended. When the victor's helmet was removed 
for Lady Bowena to place the Chaplet of Honour on his head, the Disinherited 
Knight was found to be Cedric's son Ivanhoe. He had been wounded during 
the combat, and fainted as soon as he had received the chaplet. 

Exercises: — l. Write an essay on Bravery. Hlustrate by life-boat work, 
colliers descending pits to rescue their f eUow-workmen, firemen at fires, etc. 

2. Explain— 

" Cowards are cruel ; but the brave 
Love mercy, and delight to save;" 
'* Over the body of John Knox it was said, ' There lies he who never feared the 
face of man.'" 

8. The Latin prefix oironm ((drou) means round about— asy olroomferenoe, 
boundary of a circle (lit. carrying round); Gironmsorlb^, to write or draw round, 
to limit ; droular, anything round ; circuit, a journey round. Make sentences 
containing circumfereneef circumscribe^ circulart circuit. 

(775) 6 
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THE BONFIBE OF OBAIO-OOWAN. 

1. A horseman sweeps at the dead of night 

Through the forest braes of Mar ; 
And headlong is his star-lit fli^t — 

The messenger of war ! 
Wildly panteth his foaming steed, 

Yet for brae nor bank stays he, 
But flies, with a Highland eagle's speed, 

By the rushing waves of Dee. 
In the cot the herd-boy lifts his head 

At the strange and startling sound ; 
And stares, with slumber's wondering dread, 

As the hoof-sparks flash around 
The roe-buck springs from his lonely lair 
Beneath the birch-tree's branches fair, 

While down his sides the fear-drops stream ; 
And the white owl sails through the troubled air, 

Like the creature of a dream ! 

2. But on flies the steed, with flowing mane, 

On his dark and desolate track. 
And proudly he champeth the useless rein, 

For Vict'ry rides on his glossy back ! 
On to the gentle Lady's halls 

Who wears old Scotland's crown ; 
And " Hurrah ! hurrah ! " the horseman calls, 
" Sebastopol is down ! " 
Swift as light is the tidings' flight, 

And with beating heart, but air serene, 
'Neath the glorious stars of a Highland night. 

Forth steps the Queen ! 

3. " Fire the pile on Craig-gowan height ! " 
The fair Victoria cries. 



THE BOflFlRE OF 

While the triumph-glance of Britannia's might 
Beams through her queenly eyes ;- — 
" Light the pile on Craig-gowan high, 
Light the mouatain'a head, 
Till every peak 'neath my Higliland sky 
With the victory-fire is red ! 



" UflU the pile on Cntij-gowaa hiah." 

Let it tell ^th its mighty tongue of flame 

To Scottish heath and town, 
That my foot stands on the proudest gem 

Of the Russian tyrant's crown ! 
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Let it flush the glens with its glorious light 
Where my kilted lads were born, 

Who led the fight up Alma's height 
On the dreadful battle mom ; 

The men who nobly know to die, 

But cannot learn to flinch or fly, — 

Who on Balaklava's plain. 

When the death-shot poured like rain, 
Bore the waving feathers high 
In face of Russia's chivalry ; 

And bade them in their might come on. 
Till the fiery horsemen's shock 
Broke like spray on granite rock. 

Where my Highland bayonets shone ! 



4. " Oh ! that yonder flame could light 

The hill-tops of the world. 
Till sighing and down-trodden Right 

Its sunny flag unfurjed — 
Till, with the bonds of serfdom riven 

By his own triumphant sword, 
Man proudly raised his eyes to heaven- 

The freeman of the Lord ! 



5. " But fire the pile on Craig-gowan height. 

Light mountain, glen, and sky — 

Right tramples on the throat of Might — 

Light, light the bonfire high ! " 

W. S. Daniel. 



New Words In this Lesson. 

Al-ma Brl-tan-nla Craig-gow-an Se-bas^to-pol 

Bal-a-kl&^va cliamp^th gran-ite serfdom 
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Notes and Meanings. 



1 Braes of liar, a district in the south 

of Aberdeenshire. 
Panteth, quickly breathes. 
Brae (Scot), grassy slopes. 
Dee, a river in Aberdeenshire. 
Hoof-sparks, sparks of fire caused by 

the hoof striking against stones. 
Roe^bnok, a kind of deer. 
Lair, couch of a wild beast. 

2 Ghampetli, chews noisily. 

Ladsr's halls, Balmoral Castle, the 
Highland residence of Queen Vic- 
toria. 

8e-bas-to-pol lies near the southern 
point of the Crimea in the south of 
Kussia. It was besi^ed and taken 



by the allied British and French 
armies in 1854-65. 
'Heath, beneath. 

3 Bri-tan-nla, Britain. 
Heath, moor. 

Kilted lads, Scottish Highlanders, 
who wear the kilt costume. 

Alma's heights, battle fought on 
the banks of the River Alma, 1854, 
when the Anglo-French army de- 
feated the Russians. 

4 Flinch, shrink ; yield. 
Bal-a-kl{l-7a, sea-port on the Black 

Sea in the Crimea, where the 
British defeated the Russians, 
1854. 



Summary :— During the Crimean War, fought between the English and 
French and the Russians, the intelligence of the capture of Sebastopol (Septem- 
ber 8, 1855) was conveyed to the Queen, who was staying at Balmoral Castle 
in the Highlands of Scotland. On receipt of the news Her Majesty ordered a 
bonfire to be lighted on Craig-gowan Hill, which overlooks Balmoral Castle. 

Exercises :— l. Write a short account of the Crimean War. 

2. Draw a map of the Black Sea, showing the places in the Crimea made 
famous during the war. 

3. The Latin prefix con means together— Mf contain, to hold together ; con- 
nect, to tie together ; contract, to draw together ; congregate, to flock together. 
Make sentences containing contain^ connectf contract^ congregate. 



-M- 



IN MID-OCEAN. 

1. Here ! Free from that cramped prison called 
the earth, and out upon the waste of waters. Here, 
roaring, raging, shrieking, howling, all night long. 
Hither come the sounding voices from the caverns 
on the coast of that small island, sleeping, a thou- 
sand miles away, so quietly in the 'midst of angry 
waves ; and hither, to meet them, rush the blasts 
from unknown desert places of the world. Here, 
in the fury of their unchecked liberty, they storm 
and buffet with each other, until the sea, lashed into 
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pa^ion like their own, leaps up, in ravings mightier 
than theirs, and the whole scene is madness. 

2. On, on, on, over the countless miles of angry 
space roll the long heaving billows. Mountains and 
caves are here, and yet are not : for what is now 
the one is now the other ; then all is but a boiling 
heap of rushing water. Pursuit, and flight, and 
mad return o£ wave on wave, and savage straggle, 
ending in a spouting up of foam that whitens the 
black night ; incessant change of place, and form, 
and hne ; constancy in nothing, but eternal strife ; 
on, on, on, they roll, and darker grows the night, 
and louder howls the wind, and more clamorous and 
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fierce become the million voices in the sea, when the 
wild cry goes forth upon the storm, " A ship ! " 

3. Onward she comes, in gallant combat with the 
elements, her tall masts trembling, and her timbers 
starting on the strain ; onward she comes, now high 
upon the curling billows, now low down in the 
hollows of the sea, as hiding for the moment from 
its fury ; and every storm-voice in the air and 
water cries more loudly yet, " A ship ! " 

4. Still she comes striving on : and at her bold- 
ness and the spreading cry, the angry waves rise up 
above each other's hoary heads to look ; and round 
about the vessel, far as the mariners on the decks 
can pierce into the gloom, they press upon her, 
forcing each other down, and starting up, and rush- 
ing forward from afar, in dreadful curiosity. High 
over her they break, and round her surge and roar ; 
and giving place to others, meaningly depart, and 
dash themselves to fragments in their baffled anger. 

5. Still she comes onward bravely. And though 
the eager multitude crowd thick and fast upon her 
all the night, and dawn of day discovers the untiring 
train yet bearing down upon the ship in an eternity 
of troubled water, onward she comes, with dim lights 
burning in her hull, and people there, asleep, as if 
no deadly element were peering in at every seam 
and chink, and no drowned seaman's grave, with but 
a plank to cover it, were yawning in the unfathom- 
able depths below. 

DlCKKNS.8 



New Words in this LesBoa. 
traf^fet cav^emB dam^r-ouB ln-ce8^«ftiit nn-fath^m-a-ble 
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THE TREASURES OF THE DEEP. 



Notes, and Meanings. 



Caverns, cares in rocks. 
Buffet, fight; struggle. 
In-ces-sant, continaal. 
Hue, colour. 

In-ces-sant, continual ; ever going on . 
Gon-stan-cy, remaining the same. 
Olam-or-ous, noisy ; boisterous. 
Elements, wind and water. 
Timbers, wood of which the ship is 
made. 



4 Hoary heads, foam-crested waves 

like white-haired heads. 
Meaningly depart, disappear with 
a deep, hoarse sound. 

5 Untiring train, never-wearying suc- 

cession of wave on wave. 
HuU, body of the ship. 
Un-fath^m-a-ble, so deep that they 

cannot be fathomed or measured. 

6 Charles Dickens. See Note, page 12. 



Summary :— A ship out in mid-ocean is a thrilling sight How gallantly she 
forces her way over miles of heaving billows, her tall masts trembling, and her 
timbers starting on the strain. Now she is high upon the curling billows, now 
low down in the hollow of the sea. Onward she bravely presses, as if no enemy 
lurked near and no danger beset her path. 

Exercises : — 1. Write an essay on the Ocean : its size, appearance ; its various 
parts, Atlantic, etc. 

2. Draw a map of the Attantic Ocean. 

3. The Latin prefix con (together) has the forms of oo, oog, ool, com, and oor— 
as, co-operate, to work together ; cognate, bom togetiier, of the same family ; 
collect, to gather together; compose, to put together; correspond, to agree to* 
gether. Make sentences containing co-operatef cognatej collect^ composcj corre- 
spond. 



THE TREASURES OF THE DEEP. 

1. What hidest thou in thy treasure-caves and cells, 
Thou hollow-sounding and mysterious main ? — 
Pale glistening pearls, and rainbow-coloured shells, 
Bright things which gleam unrecked of and in vain.— 
Keep, keep thy riches, melancholy Sea ! 

We ask not such from thee. 

2. Yet more, the depths have more ! What wealth untold, 
Far down, and shining through their stillness, lies ! 
Thou hast the starry gems, the burning gold, 

Won from ten thousand royal argosies,- — 
Sweep o'er thy spoils, thou wild and wrathful main I 
Earth claims not these again ! 

3. Yet more, the depths have more ! Thy waves have rolled 
Above the cities of a world gone by ! 
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Sand hath filled up the palaces of old, 
Sea-weed overgrown the halls of revelry ! — 
Dash o'er them, Ocean, in thy scornful play ! 
Man yields them to decay ! 

4. Yet more, the billows and the depths have more ! 
High hearts and brave are gathered to thy breast ! 
They hear not now the booming waters roar ; 
The battle-thunders will not break their rest ! — 
Keep thy red gold and gems, thou stormy grave ! 

Give back the true and brave ! 

5. Give back the lost and lovely ! those for whom 
The place was kept at board and hearth so long. 

The prayer went up through midnight's breathless gloom, 
And the vain yearning woke midst festal song ! 
Hold fast thy buried isles, thy towers overthrown — 
But all is not thine own ! 

6. To thee the love of woman hath gone down ; 
Dark flow thy tides o'er manhood's noble head. 

O'er youth's bright locks and beauty's flowery crown : 

Yet must thou hear a voice — Restore the dead ! 

Earth shall reclaim her precious things from thee ! — 

Restore the dead, thou Sea ! 

Mrs. Hemans. 

Hew Words in this Lesson. 

ai<go-sles fes-tal re-claim^ on-recked^ 

Notes and Meanings. 

1 Mys-te-ri-oos, fall of secrets; that 

which cannot be anderstood. 
Unrecked, unheeded. 

2 Ar^o-sies, large ships laden with 

treasure, which the sea had swal- 
lowed up. 
Wrathful, applied to the sea becanse 
of its fur7 in times of storm. 

3 Bev^l-ry, feasting and merriment. 
5 The vain yearning, etc. This pas- 



who have friends at sea. Their 
long absence arouses fears for their 
safety. Those at home refuse to 
admit the idea of their never re- 
turning': they keep their places at 
table and in the house vacant and 
ready for them; and even in the 
midst of the festal song, the " vain 
yearning" awakes. 
Festal, gay; joyous. 



sage describes the suspense of those 6 Mrs. Hemans. See page 48. 



90 NOBLE REVENGE. 

Summary: — The Sea is welcome to keep her glistening pearls and manj- 
coloured shells; the spoils gained from shipwrecks — gems and gold; and the 
cities that have been overwhelmed by her waves. The one thing that she must 
give up, that she dare not retain, is the. dead — the true and brave, the lost and 
lovely ijiat have been gathered to her breast. These are the true " Treasures of 
the Deep." 

Ezercisas: — 1. Describe a Voyage round the World. Mention the chief 
countries you would call at. 

2. Explain — "Sweep o'er thy spoils;" "The battle- thunders will not break 
their rest;" "Hold fast thy buried isles." 

3. The Latin prefix contra or counter signifies againstj in oppositwn to — as, 
contradict, to speak against; contraband, against the law; countermand, tc 
order against, to recall a command; counteract, to act against. Make sen- 
tences containing contradicty contraband^ countermandf counteract 



-♦♦- 



NOBLE REVENGR 

1. A young officer (in what army no matter) had 
so far forgotten himself, in a moment of irritation, as 
to strike a private soldier, full of personal dignity 
(as sometimes happens in all ranks), and distinguished 
for his courage. The inexorable laws of military 
discipline forbade to the injured soldier any redress, 
— he could look for no retaliation by acts. Words 
only were at his command, and in a tumult of in- 
dignation, as he turned away, the soldier said to his 
officer that he would " make him repent it ! " 

2. This, wearing the shape of a menace, naturally 
rekindled the officer's anger, and intercepted any 
disposition which might be rising within him toward 
a sentiment of remorse ; and thus the irritation be- 
tween the two young men grew hotter than before. 

3. Some weeks after this, a partial action took 
place with the enemy. Suppose yourself a spectator, 
and looking down into a valley occupied by the two 
armies. They are facing each other, you see, in 

''artial array. But it is no more than a skirmish 
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which is going on ; in the course of which, however, 
an occasion suddenly arises for a desperate service. 
A redoubt, which has fallen into the enemy's hands, 
must be recaptured at any price, and under circum- 
stances of all but hopeless difficulty. 

4. A strong party has volunteered for the service ; 
there is a cry for somebody to head them ; you see 
a soldier step out from the ranks to assume this 
dangerous leadership. The party moves rapidly 
forward ; in a few minutes it is swallowed up from 
your eyes in clouds of smoke ; for one half -hour, 
from behind these clouds you receive hieroglyphic 
reports of bloody strife — fierce repeating signals, 
flashes from the guns, rolling musketry, and exult- 
ing hurrahs; advancing or receding, slackening or 
redoubling. 

5. At length all is over; the redoubt has b«en 
recovered ; that which was lost is found again ; the 
jewel which had been made captive Ls ransomed 
with blood. Crimsoned with glorious gore, the 
wreck of the conquering party is relieved, and at 
Uberty to return. 

6. From the river you see it ascending. The 
plume-crested officer in command rushes forward, 
with his left hand raising his hat in homage to 
the blackened fragments of what once was a flag, 
whilst with his right hand he seizes that of the 
leader, though no more than a private from the ranks. 

7. That perplexes you not ; mystery you see none 
in that For distinctions of order perish, ranks are 
confounded ; " high and low " are words without a 
meaning ; and to wreck goes every notion or feeling 
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that divides the noble from the noble, or the brave 
man from the brave. 

8. But wherefore is it that now, when suddenly 
they wheel into mutual recognition, suddenly they 
pause ? This soldier, this officer — who are they ? 
reader ! once before they had stood face to face 
— the soldier that was struck, the officer who struck 
him ! Once again they are meeting, and the gaze 
of armies is upon them. If for a moment a doubt 
divided them, in a moment the doubt has perished. 
One glance exchanged between them publishes the 
forgiveness that is sealed for ever. 

9. As one who recovers a brother whom he has • 
accounted dead, the officer sprang forward, threw 
his arms around the neck of the soldier, and kissed 
him, as if he were some martyr glorified by that 
shadow of death from which he was returning; 
whilst, on his part, the soldier, stepping back, and 
carrying his open hand through the beautiful 
motions of the military salute to a superior, makes 
this immortal answer — that answer which shut up 
for ever the memory of the indignity offered to him, 
even while for the last time alluding to it : " Sir," 
he said, " I told you before that I would make you 
repent it ! " • Thomas de Quinckt.w 

New Words in this Lesson, 

hi-er-o-glyph-ic Ir-rl-ta^Uon per-plex^s re-doub-Ung 

In-dig-ni-ty mas-ket-xy re-c6d-ing re-doubt' 

In-ez^ra-ble par^tlal rec-og-nl-tion re-tal-i-a^tioii 



Summary :— A private soldier, having been struck by an officer, said that he 
wotdd make him repent it. This he did by an act of bravery. He led a party of 
soldiers which, in the face of great danger, recovered a redoubt that had fallen 
into the enemy's hands. 
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Notes and Meanings. 



1 In-ex^-ra-ble, that cannot be al- 

tered; unTielding. 
Redress, amends. 
Be-tal-i-a-tion, revenge. 

2 Menace, threat 
m-ter-oept^d, came in the way of. 
Sen-tl-ment of re-morse^ feeling of 

regret. 
8 Skirmish, a slight fight in war. 
Bedoubt, military outwork. 



4 Hi-er-o-glyph-ic, symbolic ; by signs 
or pictures. 

7 Per-plex^, confuses ; puzzles. 

8 Whe^l, turn round. 

Mu^u-al reo-og-nl-tion, knowing 
each other. 

9 Shadow of death, deadly work. 

10 Thomas de Quinsy (1786-18G9), 
author of Covfessiaiu qfan Engliah 
Opium-Eater, 



Exercises :— 1. Write an essay on Forgiveness and Forbearance. 

2. Explain—" Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against 
us;" Quarrels are avoided by acting on the principle to "Bear" and "Forbear." 

3. The Latin prefix de signifies dovm or /rotn— as, descend, to go down ; 
depose, to put down; depart, to part from; depend, to hang from. Make 
sentences containing descend, deposej depart, depend. 

♦ > 



SCENES FROM " IVANHOE."-Part m. 



VIII. THE ARCHERS. 

1. Prince John was about to give the signal for 
retiring from the lists, when a small billet was put 
into his hand. 

" From whence ?" said Prince John, looking at 
the person by whom it was delivered. 

" From foreign parts, my lord, but from whence 
I know not,'* replied his attendant. " A Frenchman 
brought it hither, who said he had ridden night and 
day to put it into the hands of your highness." 

2. The Prince looked narrowly at the super- 
scription, and then at the seal, which bore the im- 
pression of three fleurs-de-lis. John then opened 
the billet with apparent agitation, which visibly and 
greatly increased when he had perused the con- 
tents, which were expressed in these words — " Take 
heed to yourself, for the Devil is uncJtained !" 
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3. The Prince turned as pale as death, and 
looked like a man who has received news that 
sentence of execution has been passed upon him. 
Recovering from the first effects of his surprise, he 
took Waldemar Fitzurse and De Bra<2y aside, and 
put the billet into their hands successively. " It 
means," he added in a faltering voice, "that my 
brother Richard has obtained his freedom." 

" This may be a false alarm or a forged letter," 
said De Bracy. 

" It is France's own hand and seal," replied Prince 
John. 

4. " It is time, then," said Fitzurse, "to draw our 
party to a head, either at York or some other 
central place. A few days later, and it will be 
indeed too late. Your highness must break short 
this present mummery." • . 

"The yeomen and commons," said De Bracy, 
"must not be dismissed discontented for lack of 
their share in the sports." 

" The day," said Waldemar, " is not yet very far 
spent : let the archers shoot a few rounds at the 
target, and the prize be adjudged. This will be an 
abundant fulfilment of the Prince's promises, so far 
as this herd of Saxon serfs is concerned." 

5. The sound of the trumpets soon recalled those 
spectators who had already begun to leave the field; 
and proclamation was made that Prince John, sud- 
denly called by high and peremptory public duties, 
held himself obliged to discontinue the entertain- 
ments of to-morrow's festival : nevertheless, that, 
unwilling so many good yeomen should depart 
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without a trial of skill, he was pleased to appoint 
them, before leaving the ground, presently to exe- 
cute the competition of archery intended for the 
morrow. To the best archer a prize was to be 
awarded, being a bugle-horn mounted with silver, 
and a silken baldric richly ornamented with a medal- 
lion of Saint Hubert, the patron of silvan sport. 

6. More than thirty yeomen at first presented 
themselves as competitors, several of whom were 
rangers and under-keepers in the royal forests. 
When, however, the archers understood with whom 
they were to be matched, upwards of twenty with- 
drew themselves from the contest, unwilling to en- 
counter the dishonour of almost certain defeat. For 
in those days the skill of each celebrated marksman 
was well known throughout the district for many 
miles around him. 

7. The diminished list of competitors for silvan 
fame still amounted to eight. Prince John stepped 
from his royal seat to view more closely the persons 
of these chosen yeomen, several of whom wore the 
royal livery. Having satisfied his curiosity by this 
investigation, he looked among them for one who, 
on the previous day, had incurred his displeasure. 
He observed him standing on the same spot, and 
with the same composed countenance which he had 
exhibited upon the preceding day. 

8. " Fellow," said Prince John, " I guessed by thy 
insolent babble yesterday thou wert no true lover of 
the long-bow, and I see thou darest not adventure 
thy skill among such merry men as stand yonder." 

" Under favour, sir," replied the yeoman, " I have 
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another reason for refraining to shoot, besides fear- 
ing discomfiture and disgrace." 

9. " And what is thy other reason ? " said Prince 
John, who, for some cause which perhaps he could 
not himself have explained, felt a painful curiosity- 
respecting this individual. 

" Because," replied the woodsman, " I know not 
if these yeomen and I are used to shoot at the same 
marks ; and, moreover, I know not how your Grace 
might relish the winning of another prize by one who 
has unwittingly fallen under your displeasure." 

10. Prince John coloured as he put the question, 
" What is thy name, yeoman ? " 

" Locksley," answered the yeoman. 

" Then, Locksley," said Prince John, " thou shalt 
shoot in thy turn, when these yeomen have dis- 
played their skill. If thou carriest off the prize, I 
will add to it twenty nobles ; but if thou losest it, 
thou shalt be stripped of thy Lincoln green, and 
scourged out of the lists with bow-strings, for a 
wordy and insolent braggart." 

11. "And how if I refuse to shoot on such a 
wager ? " said the yeoman. " Your Grace's power, 
supported as it is by so many men-at-arms, may 
indeed easily strip and scourge me, but cannot 
compel me to bend or to draw my bow." 

" If thou ref usest my fair proffer," said the prince, 
" the provost of the lists shall cut thy bow-string, 
break thy bow and arrows, and expel thee from our 
presence as a faint-hearted craven." 

12. " This is no fair chance you put on me, proud 
Prince," said the yeoman, "to compel me to peril 
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myself against the best archers of Leicester and 
Staffordshire, under the penalty of infamy if they 
should overshoot me. Nevertheless, I will obey 
your pleasure." 

13. A target was placed at the upper end of the 
southern avenue which led to the lists. The archers, 
having previously determined by lot their order of 
precedence, were to shoot each three shafts in suc- 
cession. The sports were regulated by an officer of 
inferior rank, termed the Provost of the Games ; for 
the high rank of the marshals of the lists would 
have been held degraded, had they condescended to 
superintend the sports of the yeomanry. 



ag-i-ta^tion 
bal^dric 

com-pe-tl-tion 
com-pet^l-tors 
con-de-Bcend^ 
dl-min-iBhed 



New Words 

dis-com-fl-ture 

dis-con-tiii-ae 

fleurs-de-lis^ 

Ha-1)ert 

in-cnrred^ 

in-di-vld^a-al 

In-fa-my 



in this LMson. 

In-yes-U-ga^tion 

Locks^ley 

me-dal-llon 

xnum-mer-y 

pa^tron 

per^mp-to-ry 

per-used^ 



pre-ce^ence 

proc-la-ma-UozL 

re-firain-ing 

sll-van 

su-per-scrip^tioit 

un-wlt^ting-ly 

yeo^man-ry 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 BU-let, note. 

Foreign parts, foreign conntiy. 

2 Su-per-scrip^tion, the address; the 

writing on the outside. 
Flenrs-de-lls, flowers of the lily; the 

royal badge or emblem of France. 
8 Forged, falsely written ; not written 

by tbe party whose signatare it 

bore, 
nranoe's, the French king's. Mon- 

archs used to be spoken of by the 

name of their kingdom. 
4 Miun-mer-y, diversion ; amusement. 
Yeomen and oommolis, farmers and 

common people. 
6 Per^mp-to-ry, must be attended to. 
Bal^rlo, belt or girdle. 
M»-dal-llon, medal. 

a75) 



Saint Hubert, patron saint of hunts- 
men, [tects. 
Patron, one who supports or pro- 
Silvan sport, sport in connection 
with woods or forests. 

7 In-ves-tl-ga-tion, examination. 

8 In^-lent babble, saucy talk. 
Dis-oom-fl-ture, defeat. 

9 Another prize. Ivanhoe (also under 

Prince John's displeasure) had 
won a prize. (See chap. vU., 
page 77.) • 

10 Noble, an old gold coin, yalue 6s. 8d. 
Braggart, boaster. 

12 In-fa-my, disgrace. 

13 Pre-ce^enoe, the order in which 

they were to follow each other. 
Shafts, arrows. 
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Summary : — The sports had ended for the day, when Prince John receiyed a 
note from the King of France, saying that King Richard, John's brother, was 
released from prison. This so frightened John, who had been trying to get the 
crown for himself, that he hurried through the games inteiyied for the following 
day. The sound of the trumpets recalled the spectators, and the competition of 
archery was announced — a forester named Locksley, who on the previous day 
had incurred the prince's displeasure, being one of the competitors. 

Exercises :^1. Write all you know about the use of the Bow, and show the 
advantages resulting from the use of firearms. 

2. Explain— "The day is not yet very far spent;" "Let the archers shoot a 
few rounds ; " •" Competitors for silvan fame." 

3. The Latin prefix dls (also written dl and dif) signifies not, cMunefer, or 
apart— M, disarm, to deprive of arms; dlsoomfort, without comfort; dlTldo, 
to cut asunder; differ, not agree, to carry apart. Make sentences containing 
disarm, disconcert, divide, differ. 



IX. LOCKSLEY AND HUBERT. 

1. One by one the archers, stepping forward, de- 
livered their shafts yeoman-like and bravely. Of 
twenty-four arrows, shot in succession, ten were 
fixed in the target ; and the others ranged so near 
it, that, considering the distance of the mark, it was 
accounted good archery. Of the ten shafts which 
hit the target, two within the inner ring were shot 
by a forester named Hubert, who was accordingly 
pronounced the victor. 

2. " Now, Locksley," said Prince John to the bold 
yeoman, with a bitter smile, " wilt thou try con- 
clusions with Hubert, or wilt thou yield up bow, 
baldric, and quiver to the provost of the sports ?" 

" Sith it be no better," said Locksley, " I am 
content to try my fortune, on condition that when 
I have shot two shafts at yonder mark of Hubert's, 
he shall be bound to shoot one at that which I shall 
propose." 

3. " That is but fair,", answered Prince John, "and 
it shall not be refused thee. — If thou dost beat this 
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bn^art, Hubert, I will fill the bugle with silver 
pennies for thee." 

" A man can but do his best," answered Hubert ; 
"but my grandsire drew a good long-bow at Has- 
tings, -and I trust not to dishonour his memory." 

4. The former target was now removed and a fresh 
one placed in its room. Hubert, who, as victor in 
the first trial of skill, had the right to shoot first, 
took his aim with great deliberation, long measuring 
the distance with his eye, while he held in bis hand 
bis bended bow, witli the arrow placed on the string. 

o. At length he made a step forward, and raising 
the bow at the full stretch of his left arm, till the 
centre or grasping-piace was nigh level with his 
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face, he drew his bow-string to his ear. The arrow 
whistled through the air, and alighted within the 
inner ring of the target, but not quite in the centre. 
" You have not allowed for the wind, Hubert," 
said his antagonist, bending his bow, " or that had 
been a better shot." 

6. So saying, and without showing the least 
anxiety to pause upon his aim, Locksley stepped to the 
appointed station, and shot his arrow as carelessly, 
in appearance, as if he had not even looked at the 
mark. He was speaking almost at the instant that 
the shaft left the bow-string ; yet it alighted in the 
target two inches nearer to the white spot which 
marked the centre than that of Hubert. 

7. Hubert resumed his place, and, not neglecting the 
caution which he had received from his adversary, 
he made the necessary allowance for a very light 
air of wind which had just arisen, and shot so suc- 
cessfully that his arrow alighted in the very centre 
of the target. 

"A Hubert! a Hubert!" shouted the populace, more 
interested in a known person than in a stranger. 
" In the clout ! in the clout !^— a Hubert for ever 1 " 

8. " Thou canst not mend that shot, Locksley," 
said the prince, with an insulting smile. 

" I will notch his shaft for him, however," replied 
Locksley. And letting fly his arrow with a little 
more precaution than before, it alighted right upon 
that of his competitor, which it split to shivers. 

9. The people who stood around were so aston- 
ished at his wonderful dexterity, that they could 
not even give vent to their surprise in their usual 
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clamour. " Who can this be ?" whispered the yeo- 
men to each other ; " such archery was never seen 
since a bow was first bent in Britain." 

" And now," said Locksley, " I will crave your 
Grace's permission to plant such a mark as is used 
in the North Country, and welcome every brave 
yeoman who shall try a shot at it." 

10. He then turned to leave the lists. " Let your 
guards attend me," he said, " if you please ; I go 
but to cut a rod from the next willow bush." 

Prince John made a signal that some attend- 
ants should follow him in case of his escape ; but 
the cry of " Shame ! shame !" which burst from the 
multitude, induced him to alter his ungenerous pur- 
pose. 



de-lib-er-a^tions 



New Words in tills Lesson. 
Hftst^ings pop-u-lace 



un-gen^r-ou8 



Notes and Meanings. 



2 Sith, since. 

3 Hastings. At the Battle of Hast- 

ing^, William the Conqueror de- 
feated Harold (1066X 
5 Allowed for the wind, taken into 
account to what extent the wind 



would affect the course of the 
arrow. 

7 Clout, the patch or centre of the 

8 Notch, snlit. [target. 

9 Dez-ter-i-ty, skilfulness. [tention. 
10 Un-gen-er-ous purpose, mean in- 



Summary : — In the archery competition Hubert, a forester, was first declared 
victor, and Locksley was desired to try conclusions with him. Locksley con- 
sented, on condition that when they had tried their skill at the mark already 
set up they should then shoot at a mark which he would propose. This was 
agreed to, and the competition proceeded. At the first trial both the archers hit 
the white spot in the centre of the target. At the second, Hubert's arrow alighted 
in the very centre; but Locksley hit Hubert's arrow and split it to shivers. 
Then Locksley claimed his right to put up such a mark as was used in the 
North Country. 

Exercises: — l. How were hhnting and forestry encouraged in the Norman 
Period ? Tell all you know about the Forest Laws. 

2. Explain—" Shot in succession ; " " I am content to try my fortune ; " " Hubert 
resumed his place." 

8. The Latin prefix e (also written ez, ec, ef ) signifies out, out of—ASf eject, 
to throw out; erase, to rub out; ezolaUn, to call out; eccentric, out of the 
centre, odd; efTeot, to work out. Make sentences containing ^'ec^ eraaet ex- 
elaim, eecentriCt effect. 
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X. THE WILLOW WAND. 

1. Locksley returned almost instantly with a willow 
wand about six feet in length, perfectly straight, and 
rather thicker than a man's thumb. He began to 
peel this, with great composure, observing, at the 
same time, that to ask a good woodsman to shoot 
at a target so broad as had hitherto been used was 
to put shame upon his skill. 

2. " For his own part," he said, " and in the land 
where he was bred, men would as soon take for 
their mark King Arthur's round-table, which held 
sixty knights around it. A child of seven years 
old," he said, " might hit yonder target with a 
headless shaft ; but," added he, walking deliberately 
to the other end of the lists, and sticking the willow 
wand upright in the ground, " he that hits that rod 
at five-score yards, I call him an archer fit to bear 
both bow and quiver before a king, though it were 
the stout King Richard himself." 

3. " My grandsire," said Hubert, " drew a good 
bow at the Battle of Hastings, and never shot at 
such a mark in his life ; and neither will I. If 
this yeoman can cleave that rod, I give him the 
bucklers, — or rather, I yield to the Evil One that 
is in him, and not to any human skill : a man can 
but do his best, and I will not shoot where I am 
sure to miss. I might as well shoot at the edge«of 
our parson's whittle, or at a wheat straw, or at a 
sunbeam, as at a twinkling white streak which I 
can hardly see." 

4. " Cowardly dog !" said Prince John. — " Sirrah 
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Locksley, do thou shoot ; but if thou hittest such a 
mark, I will say thou art the first man that ever 
did so. Howe'er it be, thou shalt not crow over us 
with a mere show of superior skill." 

" I will do my best, as Hubert says," answered 
Locksley ; " no man can do more." 

5. So saying, he again bent his bow, but on the 
present occasion looked with attention to his weapon, 
and changed the string, which he thought was no 
longer truly round, having been a little frayed by 
the two former shots. He then took his aim with 
some deliberation, and the multitude awaited the 
event in breathless silence* 

6. The archer vindicated their opinion of his 
skill ; — his arrow split the willow rod against which 
it was aimed ! A jubilee of acclamations followed ; 
and even Prince John, in admiration of Locksley 's 
skill, lost for an instant his dislike to his person. 

" These twenty nobles," he said, " which, with the 
bugle, thou hast fairly won, are thine own ; we will 
make them fifty, if thou wilt take livery and ser- 
vice with us as a yeoman of our body-guard, and be 
near to our person. For never did so strong a hand 
bend a bow, or so true an eye direct a shaft." 

7.' "Pardon me, noble prince," said Locksley, 
" but I have vowed, that if I ever took service it 
should be with your royal brother:. King Richard. 
These twenty nobles I leave to Hubert, who has 
this day drawn as brave a bow as his grandsire did 
at Hastings. Had his modesty not refused the trial, 
he would have hit the wand as well as I." 

Hubert shook his head as he received with reluc- 
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TAKEN CAPTIVE. 



tance the bounty of the stranger ; and Locksley, 
anxious to escape further observation, mixed with 
the crowd, and was seen no more. 



New Words In this LesMn. 



buck^lers 



com-po^snre de-lib^-ate-ly yin^-c&t-ed 

Notos and Meanings. 



2 King Arthur's round table, a round 
table for the accommodation of the 
king's knights. Eling Arthur in- 
Btituted an order of knighthood 
called " the Knights of the Bound 
Table." [the barbed point 

Headless shaft, an arrow without 



anger or 



5 Evil One, Satan. 
Whittle, knife. 

4 Sirrah, for sir: used in 
familiarity. 
Crow, exult; triumph. 

6 Ja-bl-lee of ao-cla-ma-tlons, general 

cheering; shouts of praise. 



Summary : — Lockaley's mark was a willow wand rather thicker than a man's 
thumb. Hubert refused to shoot at such a mark, saying that he might as well 
shoot at the edge of a knife, or at a wheat straw, or at a sunbeam. Locksley 
then took aim, and shooting, split the wand with his arrow. Prince John 
gave the victorious archer twenty nobles, and offered to make him one of his 
body-guard; but Locksley gave the money to Hubert, and said that he had 
vowed if ever he took service it should be with King Bichard. 

Exercises :—l. Write all you know about the New Forest: its position, by 
whom it was made, why, when, etc. 

2. Explain—" With great composure ; " " The multitude awaited the event in 
breathless silence;" " The archer vindicated their opinion of his skill." 

S. The Latin prefix extra signifies beyonci— as, extraordinary, beyond or- 
cUnary ; extravagant, going beyond proper limits. Make sentences containing 
extraordinary and extratniganp. 



XI. TAKEN CAPTIVE. 

1. When Cedric the Saxon saw his son drop 
down senseless in the lists at Ashby, his first im- 
pulse was to order him into the custody and* care of 
his own attendants ; but the words choked in his 
throat. He could not bring himself to acknowledge, 
in presence of such an assembly, the son whom he 
had renounced and disinherited. 

2. He ordered Oswald his steward, however, to keep 
an eye upon him, and directed that officer, with two of 
his serfs, to convey Ivanhoe to Ashby as soon as the 
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crowd had dispersed. Oswald, however, was antici- 
pated in this good office. The crowd dispersed, 
indeed, but the knight was nowhere to be seen. 

3. Ivanhoe had been conveyed from the field, and 
was now in careful and friendly hands. The knight 
was taken charge of by the rich Jew Isaac of York 
and his daughter Rebecca. When Cedric learned 
that he was safe, he gave way anew to the feeling of 
injured pride ajid resentment at what he termed 
Wilfred's filial disobedience. " Let him wander his 
way," said he; "let those leech his wounds for 
whose sake he encountered them." 

4. Immediately after a banquet given by Prince 
John was over, Cedric with his attendants took horse 
and proceeded on his way to Rotherwood. At noon 
the travellers paused in a woodland shade by a foun- 
tain, to rest their horses and partake of provisions. 

5. As they again journeyed onwards, they over- 
took Isaac and his daughter Rebecca, who had set 
out before them from Ashby. They had hired a 
body-guard of six men, with mules for carrying the 
litter of a sick friend. They had come thus far, 
when the men deserted them. 

6. The old man walked up and down with 
gestures of the deepest despair. Rebecca made her 
way to the palfrey of Rowena, knelt down, and, 
after the Eastern fashion in addressing superiors, 
kissed the hem of the Saxon lady's garment. Then 
rising, and throwing back her veil, she implored her 
to have compassion on them, and suffer them to go 
forward under their safeguard. 

7. " It is not for myself," she said, " that I pray 
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this favour ; nor is it even for that poor old man. 
It is in the name of one dear to many, and even , to 



"Mtbecca knitl dovm, and kiaard llu luamf Bovxna'i garment." 

you, that I beseech you to let this sick person be 
transported with care and tenderness under your 
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protection ; for, if evil chance him, the last moment 
of your life will be imbittered with regret." The 
noble and solemn air with which Rebecca made this 
appeal gave it double weight with the fair Saxon. 

8. Cedric gave his assent, little dreaming that 
the sick person whom they had with them was 
his wounded son Ivanhoe. The company had not 
got far on their journey when a band of men at- 
tacked them, and aJl were made prisoners, except 
Wamba the jester, who escaped. 

9- The armed men hurried their captives away, 
travelling at a rapid rate till they reached TorquU- 
stone, the hoary and aiuiient castle of Front-de- 
Boeuf, in different parts of which ^1 the prisoners 
were confined. 

New Words In this Lesson. 
aa-tl9^1-p&t-ed don-Jon leech Be-hec^a 

coB^to-dy fll-lal pro-vi^lons re-noiinced' 



Ifotes and Meanings. 



1 Impulse, sudden thought. 
Custody, charge; care. 

2 Dis-persed^, separated. 

Fll-lal dl8-o-he^-ence, the disobe- 
dience of a son or a daughter. 



Leech, heal ; a name formerly given 
to a doctor. 
5 Litter, a covered couch or bed, so 
constructed that it may be easily 
carried about. 



Summary: — The wounded Ivanhoe was conveyed in a litter from the tourna- 
ment by Isaac of York and his daughter Rebecca. Cedric, with his attendants, 
found the party deserted by their hired body-guard, and in great distress. At 
the earnest entreaty of the Jewish maiden the Saxon thane allowed them to 
travel in his company. He did not know that the person carried in the litter 
was his SOD. The company was paJssing through the forest when they were at- 
tacked by a band of men, and all except the jester Wamba were carried captive 
to Torquilstone, the ancient castle of Front-de-Boeuf . 

Ezercises: — 1. Describe the lawless state of the country in the Norman 
Period. How did the barons become so powerful as to be able to set all author- 
ity at defiance 7 

2. Explain — " The words choked in his throat;" " Hoary and ancient castle." 

3. The Latin prefix in (also written Ig, 11, im, and ir before an adjective) 
signifies not— asy Inoorreot, not correct; ignoble, not noble; Illegal, not legal; 
Improper, not proper; trregnlar, not regular. Make sentences containing 
incorrect, ignoble, illegal, improper, irregrUar. 
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XII. TO THE RESCUE. 

1. When Wamba escaped, he plunged into the 
thicket, and was soon lost to sight. He had not 
gone far when a dog jumped up and fawned on 
him. It was Fangs, the swine-herd's dog, and with 
it was Gurth himself. While Wamba and Gurth 
were talking about the capture of Cedric and his 
party, a third person suddenly appeared. This was 
Locksley the archer. When he learned of Cedric's 
capture, he said, " He shall not want English hands 
to help him in this extremity. Come with me until 
I gather more aid." 

2. On their way through the forest they reached 
a rude hermitage, where they found the Bl9x;k 
Bjiight in company with a jovial companion — one 
of Locksley's men, who went by the name of the 
Friar. Locksley at once recognized the Black 
Knight, and leading him a little apart, he said, 
" Deny it not. Sir Knight — you are he who decided 
the victory on the second day of the tournament." 

3. " And what follows, if you guess truly, good 
yeoman ?" replied the knight. 

"I should in that case hold you," replied the 
yeoman, " a friend to the weaker party." 

"Such is the duty of a true knight at least," 
replied the Black Champion. 

4. " But for my purpose," said the yeoman, " thou 
shouldst be as well a good Englishman as a good 
knight ; for that which I have to speak of concerns, 
indeed, the duty of every honest man, but is more 
especially that of a true-born native of England." 
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You can speak to no one," replied the knight, 
to whom England, and the life of every English- 
man, can be dearer than to me." 

5. "I would willingly believe so," said the woods- 
man, "for never had this comitry such need to be sup- 
ported by those who love her. A band of villains, 
in the disguise of better men than themselves, have 
made themselves master of the person of a noble 
Englishman, called Cedric the Saxon, together with 
his ward and other companions, and have transported 
them to a castle in this forest, called Torquilstone. 
I ask of thee, as a good knight and a good English- 
man, wilt thou aid in their rescue ?" 

6. " I am bound by my vow to do so," replied the 
knight ; " but I would willingly know who you are 
who request my assistance in their behalf." 

" I am," said the forester, " a nameless man ; but 
I am the friend of my country and of my country's 
friends. With this account of me you must for the 
present remain satisfied, the more especially since 
you yourself desire to continue unknown. Believe, 
however, that my word, when pledged, is as in- 
violate as if I wore golden spurs." 

7. " I willingly believe it," said the knight. " I 
have been accustomed to study men's countenances, 
and I can read in thine honesty and resolution. I 
will, therefore, ask thee no further questions, but 
aid thee in setting at freedom these oppressed cap- 
tives; which done, I trust we shall part better 
acquainted, and well satisfied with each other." 

New Words in tbU Lesson, 
frl^ her^ml-tage Tor^qoU-stone 
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THE SUMMONS. 



Notes and Meanlags. 



1 Fawned on, fondled; licked his 

hands, eta 

2 Her-mi-tage, abode of a hermit, or 

one who lives apart from other 
men. 



Frl-ar, member of a religions order. 
6 NameleBS man, one who did not wish 
to tell his name. 
In-vi-o-late, not to be broken. 
Golden spun, a sign of knighthood. 



Summary : — After his escape, Wamba had not gone far in the forest when he 
fell in with Garth the swine-herd They met Locksley the archer, and told him 
of the capture of Cedric and his party. At a rude hermitage in the forest they 
found the Black Knight, and Locksley asked the knight's aid in rescuing the 
captives. The Black Knight at once expressed his willingness to go to their aid. 

Exercises :— 1. Explain how it is that men obey the laws so much better now 
than they did in the time of this story. 

2. How are laws made ? How enforced? 

3. The Latin prefix inter signifies between or amonff — as, interoede, to go be- 
tween; interfere, to strike among, to meddle; interrupt, to break in between, 
to stop. Make sentences containing intercedet interferef interrupt 



XIII. THE SUMMONS. 

1. Under a venerable oak tree, three arrows' flight 
distant from the castle, the Black Knight and 
Locksley with their companions assembled. Up- 
wards of two hundred had already appeared, and more 
were fast coming in. A less orderly and a worse 
armed force, consisting of the Saxon inhabitants of 
the neighbouring township, was also there, together 
with bondsmen and servants from Cedric's estate, 
who had come to help in the rescue of their master. 

2. A yeoman was sent with a letter to the castle, 
demanding the immediate surrender of all the captives. 
When he reached the castle gate, he blew such a 
blast on his horn that it startled all within. This 
he repeated with great violence three times. A 
squire came out and received the letter, and took it 
to his master. Speedily a defiant reply came back, 
that " the chief captives would be executed before 
noon, and their heads placed on the battlements. 
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Wherefore," said the letter, " we require you to send 
a priest to prepare them for death." 

3. When this reply was received, the Black Knight 
took the letter and read it to his confederates. He 
was the only one among them who was able to 
read. " I would," said he, " there were some 
one among us who could obtain admission to the 
castle, and discover how the case stands with the 
besieged." All looked on each other, and' were silent. 
At last Wamba the jester said, " I see that the fool 
must still be the fool, and put his neck in the 
venture which wise men shrink from." 

4. Disguised in a hermit's frock, he obtained ad- 
mittance to the castle, and was led by a domestic to 
the apartment where Cedric the Saxon was confined. 
His master did not know him in his disguise till he 
threw back his cowl. The faithful jester prevailed 
on Cedric to put on the hermit's frock, and thus 
make his escape, while he remained in his place. 

5. Cedric reluctantly consented to this sacrifice 
on the part of Wamba, and, disguised as a priest, he 
left the apartment. He was met by Front-de-Boeuf, 
who led the way to a postern, and gave him a letter 
to carry to the castle of Philip de Malvoisin. It 
was an urgent message for help. " Do mine errand," 
said Front-de-Boeuf, giving him a piece of gold, " and 
thou shalt be well rewarded ; but remember that I 
will flay off both cowl and skin, if thou failest in 
thy purpose." 

6. " And full leave will I give thee to do both," 
answered Cedric, leaving the postern, and striding 
forth over the free field with a joyful step, "if. 
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when we meet next, I deserve not better at thine 
hand." Turning then back towards the castle, he 
threw the piece of gold towards the donor, exclaim- 
ing at the same time, "False Norman, thy money 
perish with thee ! " 

7. Front-de-Boeuf heard the words imperfectly, but 
the action was suspicious. " Archers," he called to 
the warders on the outward battlements, " send me 
an arrow through yon monk's frock ! Yet stay," 
he said, as his retainers were bending their bows, 
"it avails not; we must thus far trust him since 
we have no better shift." 

8. Cedric reached the rendezvous in safety, and 
reported to Locksley and the Black Knight all he 
had seen. He told them that a Saxon woman living 
in the castle, named Ulrica, once a lady and the 
daughter of a noble, but now degraded and neglected, 
had spoken to him, and she had vowed to set fire to 
the building, in revenge for ill-treatment at the 
hands of Front-de-Boeuf. She had urged him to 
hasten on the attack ; and told him that when he 
should see a red flag wave from the eastern turret 
of the donjon, he was to press the Normans hard, 
for they would then have enough to do within. 



Mew Words In this Lesson. 

ad-mit^tance de-fi^ant re-lnc^tant-ly sus-pl^ous 

be-8ieged^ do^nor ren^ez-vous Ul-rl^ 



Notes and Meanings. 



2 De-fl-ant, bold ; insolent ; daring. 
Bat^tle-ments, fortified walls. 

4 Do-mes-tic, house servant. 
Cowl, monk's hood. 

5 Sac-rl*fice, act of self-denial. Warn 

(775) 8 



ba was risking his life for his 
master. 

6 Do-nor, giver. [shoot. 

7 Bending their bows, preparing to 

8 Ren-dez-yous, place of meeting. 
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Summary: — ^The rescuing party assembled under a venerable oak near the 
Castle of Torquilstone. A letter was first sent to the castle demanding the 
immediate surrender of the captives. To this the besieged replied that the chief 
captives would be executed before noon, and therefore a priest should be sent 
" to prepare them for death." Wamba, disguised as a priest, obtained admission 
to the castle ; and in the same disguise Cedric was allowed to pass out, leaving 
Wamba in his place. Seeing the supposed priest, Front-de-Bceuf gave him a 
letter to carry to Philip of Malvoisin asking for help. Ulrica, a Saxon woman 
living in the castle, also sent a message by him, but to the besiegers, saying that 
she would help them by firing the castle. 

Exercises :— 1. Give, in your own words, an outline of Ivanhoe to the end of 
-chapter xii. 

2. Explain— " A venerable oak;" "A defiant reply came back;" "I will flay 
ofT both cowl and skin." 

3. The Latin prefix ob (with its forms oo, of, and op) signifies in the way qf, 
•a0airu^— as, object', to throw against, to find fault; offend^ to strike against, to 
•displease ; occur, to run in the way of. Make sentences containing object, offend, 
<>ceur. 
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MEN OF ENGLAND. 

1. Men of England, who inherit 

Rights that cost your sires their blood ! 
Men whose undegenerate spirit 

Has been proved on land and flood, 

2. By the foes yeVe fought uncounted, 

By the glorious deeds ye've done — 
Trophies captured — breaches mounted- 
Navies conquered — kingdoms won, — 

3. Yet remember, England gathers 

Hence but fruitless wreaths of fame, 
If the virtues of your fathers 

Glow not in your hearts the same. 

4. What are monuments of bravery, 

Where no public virtues bloom ? 
What avail in lands of slavery 
Trophied temple, arch, and tomb ? 
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5. Pageants ! — let the world revere us 

For our people's rights and laws, 
And the breasts of civic heroes 
Bared in Freedom's holy cause. 

6. Yours are Hampden's, Russell's glory, 

Sidney's matchless shade is yours — 
Martyrs in heroic story, 

Worth a thousand Agincourts ! 

7. We're the sons of sires that baiOSed 

Crowned and mitred tyranny : 
They defied the field and scaffold, 
For their birth-rights — so will we ! 



Campbkll.8 



A-gin-conrt^ 
civile 



New Words in tills Lesson, 
ml-tred scaf^fold 

pageants Sid-ney 



tro-phled 
im-de-gen^r-ate 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Bights, freedom of speech and of the 

press, trial by jury, etc. 
Unnle-gen^r-ate, not having grown 
worse ; at least equal to the past 

2 Tro-pbies, prizes,— that is, arms or 

colours taken from an enemy. 
Breaches, openings made in a wall 
by cannon. 

3 Glow not, are not present to inspire 

you. 

4 Bloom, blossom and shine. 

5 Pageants, shows; spectacles. 
Glv-io, citizen. 

6 Hampden, John, an English patriot 

His resistance to the illegal tax 
called ship money made him a 
popular hero. On the outbreak of 
the Civil War he took arms against 
the king, and was mortally wounded 
at Chalgrove- field, Oxfordshire, 
1643. 
Bnssell (Lord William) and Sidney 



(Algernon) joined in a plot to place 
the Duke of Monmouth on the 
throne on the death of Charles II. 
At the same time the Eye House 
Plot for the assassination of Charles 
waa discovered. Russell and Sid- 
ney were unjustly charged with 
taking part in the latter, and were 
executed, 1683. 
A-gln-conrt^ (A-zhin-co<y/)y a great 
victory gained by Henry V. over 
the French in 1415. Agincourt is 
in the north of France, 36 miles 
from Calais. 

7 Mi-tred, priestly. A mitre is a bishop's 

head-dress. 
Tyr-an-ny, oppression; unjust treat- 
ment. 

8 Oampbell (1777-1844), poet. Author 

of Pleasures of Hope^ Ye Mariners 
of England^ The Battle of the Baltic, 
etc. 
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Summary :— The poet says that the inheritance of freedom and fame which 
Britons have derived from their ancestors will be worthless, unless they possess 
also the virtues of their fathers. Evidences of past valour and patriotic suffer- 
ing avail not in the presence of oppression and slavery. Our most glorious 
recollection is that our sires *' baffled crowned and mitred tyranny." 

Ezeroiges: — 1. Give instances in the histoiy of England when rights now 
enjoyed were won for us by our forefathers. 

2. Explain— "Has been proved on land and flood;" "Navies conquered;" 
" Monuments of bravery." 

3. The Latin prefix par signifies through or thoroughly— bb^ perforate, to 
bore through; persist, to stand thoroughly, to be firm; perfect, thoroughly 
done, complete, finished. Make sentences containing perforatet persUtf perfect. 



-M- 
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1. Till he has fairly tried it, I suspect a reader 
does not know how much he would gain from 
committing to memory passages of real excellence ; 
precisely because he does not know how much he 
overlooks when merely reading. Learn one true 
poem by heart, and see if you do not find it so. 
Beauty after beauty will reveal itself, in chosen 
phrase, or happy music, or noble suggestion, other- 
wise undreamed of. It is like looking at one of 
Nature's wonders through a microscope. 

2. Again : how much in such a poem that you 
really did feel admirable and lovely on a first 
reading, passes away, if you do not give it a further 
and much better reading ! — passes away utterly, 
like a sweet sound, or an image on the lake, which 
the first breath of wind dispels. If you could only 
fix that image, as the photographers do theirs, so 
beautifully, so perfectly 1 And you can do so ! 
Learn it by heart, and it is yours for ever ! 

3. I have said, a true poem; for naturally men 
will choose to learn poetry — from the beginning of 
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time they have done so. To immortal verse the 
memory gives a willing, a joyous, and a lasting 
home. Some prose, however, is poetical, is poetry, 
and altogether worthy to be learned by heart ; and 
the learning is not so very difficult. It is not 
difficult or toilsome to learn that which pleases us ; 
and the labour, once given, is forgotten, while the 
result remains. 

4. Poems, and noble extracts, whether of verse 
or of prose, once so reduced into possession and 
renderied truly our own, may be to us a daily 
pleasure ; — better far than a whole library unnaed. 
They may come to us in our dull moments, to refresh 
us as with spring flowers ; in our selfish musings, to 
win us by pure delight from the tyranny of foolish 
castle-building, self-gratulations, and mean anxieties. 
They may be with us in the work-shop, in the 
crowded street, by the fireside ; sometimes, perhaps, 
on pleasant hill-sides, • or by sounding shores ; — 
noble friends and companions — our own ! never 
intrusive, ever at hand, coming at our call ! 

5. Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
— the words of such men do not stale upon us, 

they do not grow old or cold Further: though 

you are young now, some day you may be old. 
Some day you may reach that time when a man 
lives in great part for memory and by memory. I 
can imagine a chance renewal, a chance visitation, 
of the words long remembered, long garnered in 
the heart, and I think I see a gleam of rare joy in 
the eyes of the old man. 

6. For those, in particular, whose leisure time is 
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short, and precious as scant rations to beleaguered 
men, I believe there could not be a better expendi- 
ture of time than deliberately giving an occasional 
hour — it requires no more — to committing to 
memory chosen passages from great authors. If 
the mind were thus daily nourished with a few 
choice words of the best English poets and writers ; 
if the habit of learning by heart were to become so 
general, that, as a matter of course, any person 
presuming to be educated might be expected to be 
equipped with a few good pieces, — I believe that it 
would lead, much more than the mere sound of it 
suggests, to the diffusion of the best kind of litera- 
ture, and to the right appreciation of it ; and that 
men would not long rest satisfied with knowing a 
few stock pieces 

7. The only objection I can conceive to what I 
have been saying is, that a relish for higher litera- 
ture may be said to be the result of cultivation, and 
to belong only to the few. But I do not admit 
that even the higher literature must belong only to 
the few. 

8. Poetry is, in the main, essentially catholic 
— addressed to all men ; and though some poetry 
requires knowledge and culture, much, and that the 
noblest, needs only natural feeling and common 
experience. Such poetry, taken in moderation, 
followed with genuine good-will, shared in common, 
will be intelligible and delightful to most men who 
take the trouble to be students at all, and ever more 
and more so. 

9. Perhaps, also, there may be a fragment of 
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truth in what Charles Lamb has said, — that any 
spouting " withers and tlows upon a fine passage ; " 
that there is no enjoying it after it has been "pawed 
about by declamatory boys and men." But surely 
there is a reasonable habit of recitation as well as 
an unreasonable one ; there is no need of declama- 
tory pawing. 

10. To abandon all recitation, is to give up a 
custom which has unquestionably given delight and 
instruction to all the races of mankind. If our 
faces are set against vain display, and set towards- 
rational enjoyment of one another, we need not fear 
that our social evenings will be marred by an 
occasional recitation. And, moreover, it is not for 
reciting's sake that I chiefly recommend this most 
faithful form of reading — learning by heart. 

11. I come back, therefore, to this, that learning 
by heart is a good thing, and that it is neglected 
among us. Why is it neglected ? Partly because 
of our indolence ; but partly, I believe, because we 
do not suflSciently consider that it is a good thing, 
and needs to be taken in hand. We need to be 
reminded of it. I here remind you. Like a town- 
crier, ringing my bell, I would say to you, " Oyez,^ 
oyez ! Lost, stolen, or strayed, a good ancient 
practice — the good ancient practice of learning by 
heart. Every finder shall be handsomely re- 
warded." 

12. If you ask, "What shall I learn?" the 
answer is, Do as you do with tunes ; begin with 
what you sincerely like best, what you would most 
wish to remember, what you would most enjoy 
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saying to yourself or repeating to another. You 
will soon find the list inexhaustible. Then " keep- 
ing up " is easy. Every one has spare ten minutes: 
one of the problems of life is how to employ them 
usefully. You may well spend some in looking 
after and securing this good property you have 

WO^' Vernon Lushington. 



New Words In tills Lesson. 

ap-pre-d-a^tlon gar^nered mi^cro-scope Sliake^i)eare 

be-lea-guered gren-u-lne mod-er-a^tion sugr-gres^tion 
de-claxn^-to-ry grat-u-la^tlons pho-tog-ra-phers Ten-ny-son 

dif-fa^lon in-tel-li-gl-ble pre-stlm-ing un-quest^lon-a-bly 

es-sen-tial-ly in-tru^ve ra^tions vls-l-ta-tion 

ex-pen^-ture li-bra-ry re-new^ Words-worth 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Mi^^jro-soope, an instrument for ex- 
amining very minute objects. 
PlLO-tog-ra-phers, those who prac- 
tise photography, or the art of pro- 
ducing pictures by tixe action of 
light on surfaces chemically pre- 
pared. 

4 Foolish oasUe-bnlldlng, fancy; mind 

pictures. 

Self-grat-u-la-tions, self - satisfac- 
tion ; to be well pleased with one's- 
self. 

In-tni^ve, going where they are 
not wanted. 

5 Shakespeare, MUton, Wordsworth, 

Tennyson, great poets. 
Oamered, stored as in a granary. 

6 Scant rations, insufficient allowance 

of food. 



sur- 



Be-lea%iiered, besieged ; 

rounded by enemies. 
E-qtiipped' with, furnished with; 

have learned off by heart. 
Dlf-fn^ion, spread ; extension. 
8 Gath^-lio, universal; pleasing to all. 
Gnl-tnre, a cultivated mind ; one so 

trained that he can see and enjoy 

the beautiful words and thoughts 

of another. 
Charles Lamb (1775-1835), author 

of (with his sister Mary) Tales 

founded on the Plays qf Shake- 
Spouting, shouting. [spearey etc. 
De-dam-a-to-ry, noisy. 

10 B&-tion-al, reasonable ; sensible. 

11 0-yez', oyez I Hear, hear !— listen 1 

12 Problems, difficulties; questions 

that are hard to answer. 



Summary : — Merely reading a passage of prose or of poetry is to let it pass with- 
out discovering the beauties which reveal themselves only after many readings 
and some thought. To make a piece of prose or of verse our own we must learn it 
by heart. Then it will be a source of delight to us at any time that we may wish 
to recall it; especially in old age shall we dwell with pleasure on the choice 
extracts we learned in youth. Nor is this all: our minds will be improved by 
coming into contact with the minds of those who have written words which will 
never die. 
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Ezerdsos : — L Name the Poems you like best. Try to give some reasons for 
your choice. 

2. Write in your own words the substance of one of the Poems of your choice. 

8. The Latin prefix post signifies a^er— as, postpone, to put after, to delay ; 
postscript, something written after; post meridian, after mid-day, in the after- 
noon. Make sentences containing postpone, post9criptt pott meridian. 
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THE BUILDERS. 

1. All are architects of Fate, 

Working in these walls of Time ; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 

2. Nothing useless is, or low : 

Each thing in its place is best ; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest 

3. For the structure that we raise. 

Time is with materials filled ; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 

Are the blocks with which we build. 

4. Truly shape and fashion these ; 

Leave no yawning gaps between : 
Think not, because no man sees, 
Such things will remain unseen. 

5. In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part ; 
For the gods see everywhere. 

6. Let us do our work as well, 

Both the unseen and the seen ; 
Make the house where gods may dwell. 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 
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7. Else our lives are incomplete, 

Standing in these walls of Time — 
Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 

8. Build to-day, then, strong and sure. 

With a firm and ample base ; 
And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 

9. Thus alone can we attain 

To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky. 

LONQPKLLOW.W 

Notes and Meanings. 



1 Ar^lii-tects of Fate, builders of the 

future : we have the shaping of our 
lives in our own hands. 
Massive deeds, great deeds. 

2 Idle show, useless ; only ornamental. 
S Structure, the life we live. 

5 Elder days of Art Long ago, when 
buildings were erected regardless 
of the time and money expended 
on them. Many of tixe chief build- 
ings of the world— cathedrals, tem- 
ples, pyramids, etc. — were so built. 

Mi-nute' and unseen part, smallest 
and most hidden. [many gods. 

Gods. Heathen nations worship 



7 Incomplete, unfinished ; imperfect. 
Broken stairways. Duties left un- 
done, and work badly done, affect 
our future progress, as broken 
stairways hinder the climber. We 
must do our duty to-day, if we 
would make satisfactory prc^ess 
to-morrow. 

8 Ample base, good broad foundation. 

9 Turrets, towers,— that is, heights. 
10 Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth 

(1807-1882), the most popular of 
American poets. He wrote The 
Village Bladerniithy The Wreck cf 
the Hesperus, Hiawatiiaf etc. 



Summary :— We are here likened to builders, and our lives to the buildings 
which they erect. And just as the building is what the builder makes it — strong- 
er weak, useless or useful, ugly or beautiful— so our lives are what we make 
them. The builder has to keep before him the plan of the finished building all 
the time that he is at work, not only having respect to the material he uses^ 
but also taking care to make the best use of that material. So we must be 
careful, not only not to do the wrong, but to do our daily duty, that the 
future may not be hindered by or wrecked on the incomplete past. 

Exercises :— 1. Write an essay on Painstaking and Accuracy. 

2. Explain-" No gains without pains;" " What is worth doing ^t all is worth 
doing well ;" " Hasten slowly." 

3. The Latin prefix pre signifies before— aa, preface, something spoken or 
written before ; prefix, to fix or place before ; precede, to go before ; prefer, to 
'*Jioose before another. Make sentences containing pre/ace, prefix, precede, prtfer. 
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SCENES FROM " IVANHOE."- Part IV. 



XIV. REBECCA AT THE LATTICE. 

1. The noise within the castle, occasioned by the 
defensive preparations, which had been consider- 
able for some time, now increased into tenfold 
bustle and clamour. The heavy yet hasty step of 
the men-at-arms traversed the battlements, or re- 
sounded on the narrow and winding passages and 
stairs which led to the various points of defence. 
The voices of the knights were heard animating 
their followers, or directing means of defence; while 
their commands were often drowned in the clashing 
of armour, or the clamorous shouts of those whom 
they addressed. 

2. Ivanhoe, as a Saxon knight, had been treated 
with some show of respect by his captors. His. 
chamber was decently furnished ; and he had been 
assigned a nurse and attendant in the person of the 
Saxon woman named Ulrica, who had vowed to 
Cedric in the castle that she would set fire to the 
building, and so help the besiegers to take it. 

3. Rebecca had been confined in the same turret, 
but discovering that her door was unlocked, she left 
her cell. There was a door opposite her own, and 
this she opened softly, stealing a look within. What 
was her surprise at seeing the wounded Ivanhoe 
lying on a couch. He greeted the Jewess with 
delight. 

4. He ' was like a war-horse glowing with im- 
patience at his own inactivity. " If I could bui 
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drag myself," he said, " to yonder window, that I 
might see how this brave game is like to go; — if 
I had but bow to shoot a shaft, or battle-axe to 
strike were it but a single blow for our deliver- 
ance ! It is in vain — it is in vain ! I am alike 
nerveless and weaponless !" 

5. "Fret not thyself, noble knight," answered 
Rebecca ; " I myself will stand at the lattice, and 
describe to thee as I can what passes without." 

"You must not — you shall not !" exclaimed 
Ivanhoe. " Each lattice, each aperture, will be soon 
a mark for the archers ; some random shaft — " 

" It shall be welcome !" murmured Rebecca, as 
with firm pace she ascended two or three steps 
that led to the window of which they spoke. 

6. " Rebecca ! dear Rebecca !" exclaimed Ivan- 
hoe, " this is no maiden's pastime. Do not expose 
thyself to wounds and death, and render me for 
ever miserable for having given occasion ; at least, 
cover thyself Avith yonder ancient buckler, and show 
as little of thy person at the lattice as may be." 

Following his directions, Rebecca, with tolerable 
security to herself, could witness part of what was 
passing without the castle. 

7. She hastily communicated to Ivanhoe all that 
she saw. " The skirts of the wood," said she, " seem 
lined with archers, although only a few are ad- 
vanced from its dark shadow." 

" Under what banner ?" asked Ivanhoe. 
" Under no ensign of war which I can observe," 
answered Rebecca. 

" A singular novelty," muttered the knight, " to 
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advance to storm such a castle without pennon or 
banner displayed ! — Seest thou who they be that 
act as leaders ?" 

8. " A knight clad in sable armour is the most 
conspicuous," said the Jewess. " He alone is armed 
from head to heel, and seems to assume the direc- 
tion of all around him." 

Her description was suddenly interrupted by the 
signal for assault, which was given by the shrill 
blast of a bugle, and at once answered by a flourish 
of the Norman trumpets from the battlements, which 
retorted in notes of defiance the challenge of the 
enemy. The shouts of both parties augmented the 
fearful din ; the assailants crying, " St. George for 
merry England I" and the Normans answering them 
with their battle-cries. 

9. "And I must lie here like a bed-ridden monk !" 
exclaimed Ivanhoe, " while the game that gives me 
freedom or death is played out by the hands of 
others ! Look from the window once again, kind 
maiden ; but beware that you are not marked by 
the archers beneath. Look out once more, and tell 
me if they yet advance to the storm." 

10. With patient courage Rebecca again took post 
at the lattice ; sheltering herself, however, so as not 
to be visible from beneath. 

"What dost thou see now, Rebecca?" asked the 
wounded knight. 

" Nothing but the cloud of arrows flying so thick 
as to dazzle mine eyes, and to hide the bowmen who 
shoot them." 

11. "That cannot endure," said Ivanhoe. "If 
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they press not right on to carry the castle by pore 
force of arms, the archery may avail but little 
against stone walls and bulwarks. Look for the 
knight in black annour, fair Bebecca, and see how 
he bears himself ; for as the leader is, so will his 
followers be." 

" I see him not," said Rebecca. 

12. "Foul craven!" exclaimed Ivanhoe; "does 
he blench from the helm when the wind blows 



" He blenches not! he blenches not!" said Rebecca; 
" I see him now. He leads a body of men close 
under the outer barrier of the barbican. They 
pull down the piles and palisades ; they hew down 
the barriers with axes. His high black plume 
floats abroad over the throng, like a raven over 
the field of the slain." 





H«w Words is tUsLUWB. 
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Summary :— Whilo the castle was being put into a state of defence, Rebecca 
found her way to Ivanhoe, who was confined in the same turret. Unable to get 
about because of his wounds, Ivanhoe had to lie still, and Rebecca stood at the 
lattice and described to him all that was passing without. She told him how 
bravely the besiegers were led on by the Black Knight, who alone was armed 
from head to heel. 

Exorcise: — l. What Book do you like best? Give your reasons. Make a 
short sketch of it. 

2. Explain — "The voices of the knights were heard animating their fol- 
lowers ; " " He greeted the Jewess with delight ; " " The skirts of the wood." 

8. The Latin prefix pro signifies for, forth, forward— m, proceed, to go for- 
ward; proclaim, to call forth; provide, to look forward; progress, a going for- 
ward. Make sentences containing procted, proclaim., provide, progress. 



XV. THE BLACK KNIGHT AND FRONT- DE-B(EUF. 

1. " Look forth again, Rebecca," said Ivanhoe; " the 
archery must in some degree have ceased. Look 
again ; there must be less danger now." 

Almost immediately she exclaimed, "Ah! Front- 
de-Boeuf and the Black Knight now fight hand to 
hand in the breach, amid the roar of their followers." 
She then uttered a loud shriek, and exclaimed, " He 
is down ! — he is down ! " 

2. " Who is down ? " cried Ivanhoe ; " tell me 
which has fallen." 

" The Black Knight," answered Rebecca faintly ; 
then instantly shouted with joyful eagerness, " But 
no ! — but no ! — he is on foot again, and fights as if 
there were twenty men's strength in his single arm. 
His sword is broken — he snatches an axe from a 
yeoman — he presses Front-de-Boeuf with blow on 
blow ! The giant stoops and totters like an oak under 
the steel of the woodman — he falls ! — he falls ! " 

3. " Front-de-BcBuf ? " exclaimed Ivanhoe. 

" Front-de-Boeuf ! " answered the Jewess. " His 
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men rush to the rescue, headed by the haughty 
Templar — their united force compels the champion 
to pause — they drag Front-de-Boeuf within the 
walls." 

" The assailants have won the barriers, have they 
not ? " said I vanhoe. 

4. *" They have ! — they havel " exclaimed Rebecca ; 
"and they press the besieged * hard upon the outer 
wall. Some plant ladders; some swarm like bees, 
and endeavour to ascend on the shoulders of each 
other. Down go stones, beams, and trunks of trees 
upon their heads ; and as fast as they bear the 
wounded to the rear, fresh men supply their places 
in the assault. Great God ! hast thou given men 
thine own image, that it should be thus cruelly de- 
faced by the hands of their brethren ! 

5. " Now," said she, " the Black Knight ap- 
proaches the postern with his huge axe ; the thun- 
dering blows which he deals, you may hear them 
above all the din and shouts of the battle. Stones 
and beams are hailed down on the bold champion — 
he regards them no more than if they were thistle- 
down or feathers ! " 

" Ha ! " said Ivanhoe, raising himself joyfully on 
his couch, " methought there was but one man in 
England that might do such a deed ! " 

6. " The postern gate shakes," continued Rebecca ; 
"it crashes — it is splintered by his blows — they 
rush in ! — ^the outwork is won ! " 

"The bridge — the bridge which communicates 
with the castle — have they won that pass ? " ex- 
aimed Ivanhoe. 
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" No," replied Rebecca ; " the Templar has de- 
stroyed the plank on which they crossed. A few 
of the defenders have escaped with him into the 
castle ; the shrieks and cries which you hear tell 
the fate of the others. Alas! I see it is even 
more difficult to look upon victory than upon 
battle." 

7. " Singular," muttered Ivanhoe to himself, " if 
there be two who can do a deed of such derring-do! 
— Seest thou naught, Rebecca, by which the Black 
Knight may be distinguished ? " 

" Nothing," said the Jewess ; " all about him is 
black as the wing of the night raven. Nothing 
can I spy that can mark him further ; but having 
once seen him put forth his strength in battle, me- 
thinks I could know him again among a thousand 
warriors. He rushes to the fray as if he were 
summoned to a banquet. There is more than mere 
strength; there seems as if the whole soul and spirit 
of the- champion were given to every blow which 
he deals upon his enemies. It is fearful, yet mag- 
nificent, to behold how the arm and heart of one 
man can triumph over hundreds." 

8. " Rebecca," said Ivanhoe, " thou hast painted a 
hero ; surely they rest but to refresh their force, or 
to provide the means of crossing the moat. Under 
such a leader as thou hast spoken this knight to be, 
there are no craven fears, no yielding up a gallant 
enterprise. I vow by the name of my bright lady- 
love, I would endure ten years' captivity to fight 
one day by that good knight's side in such a quarrel 
as this 1" 

(776) 9 
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THE SIGNAL ON THE TOWER. 



Notes and Meanlogg. 



1 Arohery, fighting with bows and 
arrows. 

3 Barriers, fences. 

4 Stones, etc. These were thrown 

down on the heads of any who at- 
tempted to scale the walls. 
Thine own Image. " So God created 
man in his own image " (Gen. i. 27). 

5 Thistle-down, soft, downy seeds of 

the thistle. 



One man in England, King Kichard 
I., famous for deeds of daring and 
feats of strength. 

6 Postern gate, back or private gate. 
Outwork, the part of a fortress with- 
out the principal wall. 

7 Der-rlng-do, daring bravery. 

8 Moat, a trench surrounding a castle, 

often filled with water. 
En-ter-prlse, adventure. 



Summary '.—Looking again from the lattice, Rebecca saw Front-de-Bceuf and 
the Black Knight engaged in a hand-to-hand fight. Front-de-Boeuf was rescued 
by his followers and dragged within the walls, the assailants having won the 
barriers. After a hard fight the postern gate was broken by the Black Knight 
and the outworks of the castle won. Ivanhoe, eager to discover the name of 
such a warrior as the Black Knight had proved himself to be, asked Rebecca if 
there was anything by which he might be distinguished. " Nothing," said the 
Jewess ; " all about him is black as the wing of the night raven." 

Exercises :— l. Write out the substance of any Poem you have learned by 
heart. 

2. Explain—" Fight hand to hand ; " " The steel of the woodman ; " " Some 
swarm like bees." 

3. The Latin prefix re signifies Ixick or agaif^— as, redeem, to bu^ back; re- 
dine, to lean back; reform, to form again. Make sentences containing redeem, 
recline, refomu 



XVI. THE SIGNAL ON THE TOWER. 

1. At length the besiegers caught sight of the 
red flag upon the tower that Ulrica had spoken of 
to Cedric. The good yeoman Locksley was the first 
who was aware of it. 

" Saint George ! " he cried, " merry Saint George 
for 'England ! To the charge, bold yeomen ! Why 
leave ye the good knight and the noble Cedric to 
storm the pass alone? Make in, brave yeomen! 
The castle is ours ; we have friends within ! See 
yonder flag — it is the appointed signal; Torquilstone 
is ours ! One eflfort, and the place is ours ! " 

2. With that he bent his good bow, and sent a 
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shaft right through the breast of one of the men-at- 
arms, who, under De Bracy's direction, was loosening 
a fragment from one of the battlements to precipi- 
tate on the heads of Cedric and the Black ILnight. 
Thrice did Locksley bend his shaft against De 
Bracy, and thrice did his arrow bound back from 
the knight's armour of proof. 

" Beshrew thy Spanish steel coat ! " said Locksley; 
"had English smith forged it, these arrows had 
gone through, as if it had been silk." 

3. At that moment the voice of the Templar 
sounded close in De Bracy's ear. 

" All is lost, De Bracy ; the castle bums." 
" Thou art mad to say so !" replied the knight. 
"It is all in a flame on the western side. I 
have striven in vain to extinguish it." 

4. De Bracy hastily drew his men together, and 
rushed down to the postern gate, which he caused 
instantly to be thrown open. • But scarce was this 
done ere the portentous strength of the Black 
Knight forced his way inward in despite of De 
Bracy and his followers. Two of the foremost in- 
stantly fell, and the rest gave way, notwithstanding 
all their leader's efforts to stop them. 

5. " Dogs ! " said De Bracy, " will ye let two men 
win our only pass for safety ? The castle bums be- 
hind us, villains ! Let despair give you courage, — or 
let me forward; I will cope with this champion myself." 

And well and chivalrous did De Bracy that day 
maintain the fame he had acquired in the civil wars 
of that dreadful period. The vaulted passage rung 
with the furious blows which these two champions 
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dealt each other, De Bracy with his sword, the Black 
Knight with his ponderous axe. At length the 
Norman received a blow which descended with such 
violence on his crest that he measured his length on 
the paved floor. 

6, " Yield thee, De Bracy," said the Black Cham- 
pion, stooping over him, and holding against the bars 
of his helmet the fatal poniard, which was called the 



dagger of mercy — '■ yield thee, Maurice de Bra«y, 
rescue or no rescue, or thou art but a dead man." 

" I will not yield," replied De Bracy faintly, 
" to an unknown conqueror. Tell me thy name, or 
work thy pleasure on me. It shall never be said that 
Maurice de Bracy was prisoner to a nameless churl," 

7. The Black Knight whispered something into 
the ear of the vanquished. 
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" I yield me to be true prisoner, rescue or no 
rescue," answered the Norman, exchanging his tone 
of stem and determined obstinacy for one of deep 
though sullen submission. 

" Go to the barbican," said the victor in a tone of 
authority, " and there wait my further orders." 

8. " Yet first let me say," said De Bracy, " what 
it imports thee to know. Wilfred of Ivanhoe is 
wounded and a prisoner, and will perish in the 
burning castle without present help." 

" Wilfred of Ivanhoe ! " exclaimed the Black 
Knight, " prisoner, and perish ! The life of every 
man in the castle shall answer it if a hair of his 
head be singed. Show me his chamber ! " 

9. " Ascend yonder winding stair," said De Bracy ; 
"it leads to his apartment. Wilt thou not accept 
my guidance ? " he added, in a submissive voice. 

" No. To the barbican, and there wait my orders. 
I trust thee not, De Bracy." 

" He trusts me not," said De Bracy ; " but have I 
deserved his trust?" He then lifted his sword 
from the floor, took off his helmet in token of sub- 
mission, and, going to the barbican, gave up his 
sword to Locksley, whom he met by the way. 



New Words In this Lesson. 

iM-Bbrew^ 6X-tlft-g:al8li pon-iaxd pre-dp-i-tate 

chiv^-roiu ob^ti-na-cy por-tent^iu sub-xnls^Biye 



Notes and Meanings 

1 Saint Qeorge, the patron saint of 

English chivalry. The badge of the 
Order of the Garter represents St. 
George killing the dragon. 

2 Pre-oip^i-tate, throw down. 



Armonr of proof, armour of steel 
which arrows could not pierce. 
4 Por-tent^ns, enormous ; very great 

6 Fa-tal pon-iard, deadly dagger. 

7 Ob^ti-na-oy, unyielding resistance. 
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Summary '.—Ulrica, having set the castle on fire, hoisted a red flag, as she had 
arranged with Cedric. The sight of the flag caused the besiegers to fight with 
renewed energy. Discovering the fire, the besieged saw that all was lost, and 
tried to make good their e8cai>e from the fiames. The Black Knight dashed Into 
the doomed building, determined to save the wounded knight, Wilfred of 
Ivanhoe. 

Exercises :— 1. Write an essay on Crests and Coats of Arms. What were their 
uses when first introduced ? Describe the Royal Arms of England and that of 
the Prince of Wales. 

2. Explain— " Thrice did Locksley bend his shaft;" "I will cope with this 
champion myself ;" " He measured his length on the paved floor." 

3. The Latin prefix sub (with its forms suo, suf, sng, sup, sus) signifies under 
—as, subsoflbe, to write under; suoonmb, to lie under; suggest, to bring 
under; suspend, t6 hang under. Make sentences containing subscribe, succumb, 
suggest, suspend. 



XVII. THE BURNING OF THE CASTLE. 

1. As the fire augmented, symptoms of it became 
soon apparent in the chamber where Ivanhoe was 
watchd^d and tended by the Jewess, Rebecca. He 
had been awakened from a brief slumber into 
which he had fallen, by the noise of the battle ; and 
his attendant, who had, in his anxious desire, again 
placed herself at the window to watch and report 
to him the fate of the attack, was for some time 
prevented from observing either, by the increase of 
the smouldering and stifling vapour. 

" The castle bums !" said Rebecca ; " it bums ! 
What can we do to save ourselves ? " 

2. " Fly, Rebecca, and save thine own life," said 
Ivanhoe, " for no human aid can avail me." 

" I will not fly," answered Rebecca ; " we will be 
saved or perish together. And yet, great God ! — my 
father, my father ! what will be his fate ? " 

At this moment the door of the apartment ' flew 

open, and the Templar presented himself — a ghastly 

>;ure, for his gilded armour was broken and bloody. 
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and the plume was partly shorn away, partly burned 
from his casque. 

3. "I have found thee," said he to Rebecca; 
"thou shalt prove I will keep my word to share 
weal and woe with thee." 

" Savage warrior," said Rebecca, " rather will I 
perish in the flames than accept safety from thee ! " 

" Thou shalt not choose, Rebecca." 

So saying, he seized on the terrified maiden, who 
filled the air with her shrieks, and bore her out of 
the room in his arms in spite* of her cries, and 
without regarding the menaces and defiance which 
Ivanhoe thundered against him : — 

4. " Hound of the Temple — stain to thine Order 
— set free the damsel ! Traitor, it is Ivanhoe com- 
mands thee ! " 

" I had not foimd thee, Wilfred," said the Black 
Knight, who at that instant entered the apartment, 
" but for thy shouts." 

" If thou be'st true knight," said Wilfred, *^ think 
not of me — pursue yon Templar — save too the 
Lady Rowena — look to the noble Cedric ! " 

5. "In their turn," answered the Black Kjiight> 
" but thine is first." 

And seizing upon Ivanhoe, he bore him off with 
as much ease as the Templar had carried off 
Rebecca, rushed with him to the postern, and 
having there delivered his burden to the care of 
two yeomen, he again entered the castle to assist in 
the rescue of the other prisoners. 

6. The towering flames had now surmounted 
every obstruction, and rose to the evening skies one 
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huge and burning beacon, seen far and wide through 
the adjacent country. Tower after tower crashed 
down, with blazing roof and rafter ; and the com- 
batants were driven from the courtyard. The van- 
quished, of whom very few remained, scattered and 
escaped into the neighbouring wood. The victors, 
assembling in large bands, gazed with wonder, not 
unmixed with fear, upon the flames, in which their 
own ranks and arms glanced dusky red. At length, 
with a terrific crash, the whole building gave way. 

7. An awful pause of horror silenced each mur- 
mur of the armed spectators, who, for the space of 
several minutes, stirred not a finger, save to sign 
the cross. The voice of Locksley was then heard, 
" Shout, yeomen ^ — the den of tyrants is no more ! 
Let each bring his spoil to our chosen place of ren- 
dezvous at the Trysting-tree in the Harthill Walk ; 
for there at break of day will we make just parti- 
tion among our own bands, together with our worthy 
allies in this great deed of vengeance." 

New Words In this Lesson. 
a4-JaAcent Hart^liill par-tI>tion tryst^ln^: 

casque ob-Btruc^tion * Bymp^toms yen-e^eance 



1 Aug-ment^d, spread; increased. 
Symp^toms, signs. 

2 Casque, a piece of armoor protecting 

the neck and head. 
Weal cmd woe, good and eviL 
6 Ad-Ja^nt, near ; surrounding. 



Notes and Meanings. 

7 Sign the cross, a sacred symbol used 
as a protection from danger; to in- 
voke the protection of Him who 
died on the cross. 

Ren^ez-vous, meeting. 

Par-tX-tlon, division. 



Summary :— When Ivanhoe knew that the castle was on fire he dedred 
Rebecca to fly, and save her own Ufe, as no human aid could avail him ; but 
she refused. The Templar, Brian de Bois-Guilbert, who had made them prison- 
ers, came into the room and carried her off. Ivanhoe, unable to protect her, 
hundered out a command to set her free. The Black Knight, who was seeking 
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Ivanhoe, hearing hia voice, rushed into the room and carried him to a place of 
safety. The castle was completely destroyed ; and Locksley bid his men shout, 
for the den of tyrants was no more. 

EzeroiBes: — l. Describe any Entertainment you have seen, such as a panorama 
or a magic lantern. 

2. Explain—" No human aid can avail me ;" " What will be his fate ? " " The 
towering flames had now surmounted every obstruction." 

3. The Latin prefix super or sur signifies above or over— as, superfine, fine 
above others; supersoribe, to write over; surname, a name over and above the 
Christian name ; surfaoe, the upper face. Make sentences containing superjine, 
mpeneribef awmame, ntrfaee. 



XVIII. AT THE TRYSTING-TREK 

1. The daylight had dawned upon the glades of 
the oak forest. The green boughs glittered with 
all their pearls of dew. The hind led her fawn 
from the covert of high fern to the more open walks 
of the greenwood ; and no huntsman was there to 
watch or intercept the stately hart, as he paced at 
the head of the antlered herd. 

The outlaws were all assembled around the Tryst- 
ing-tree in the Harthill Walk, where they had spent 
the night in refreshing themselves after the fatigues 
of the siege — some with slumber, many with hear- 
ing and recounting the events of the day, and com- 
puting the heaps of plunder which their success had 
placed at the disposal of their chief. 

2. The spoils were indeed very large. Yet so 
strict were the laws of their society, that no one 
ventured to appropriate any part of the booty, which 
was brought into one common mass, to be at the 
disposal of their leader. 

The place of rendezvous was an aged oak ; not, 
however, the same to which Locksley had conducted 
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Gurth and Wamba in the earlier part of the story, 
but one which was the centre of a silvan amphi- 
theatre, within half a mile of the demolished castle 
of Torquilstone. Here Locksley assumed his seat — 
a throne of turf erected under the twisted branches 
of the huge oak; and the silvan followers were 
gathered around him. He assigned to the Black 
Knight a seat at his right hand, and to Cedric a 
place upon his left. 

3. " Pardon my freedom, noble sirs," he said, " but 
in these glades I am monarch — they are my king- 
dom ; and these my wild subjects would reck but 
little of my power, were I, within my own dominions, 
to yield place to mortal man. And now, let us pro- 
ceed," said he ; " for when this bold deed shall be 
sounded abroad, the bands of De Bracy, of Malvoisin, 
and other allies of Front-de-Ba3uf, will be in motion 
against us, and it were well for our safety that we 
retreat from the vicinity. — Noble Cedric," he said, 
turning to the Saxon, "that spoil is divided into 
two portions : do thou make choice of that which 
best suits thee, to recompense thy people who were 
partakers with us in this adventure." 

4. " Good yeoman," said Cedric, " the Lady Row- 
ena is desirous to return to Rotherwood, and must 
be escorted by a suflGicient force. I should there- 
fore ere now have left this place ; and I waited — 
not to share the booty, for neither I nor any of 
mine will touch the value of a liard — I waited but 
to render my thanks to thee and to thy bold yeomen 
for the life and honour ye have saved." 

5. " Nay, but," said the chief outlaw, " we did but 
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half the work at most ; take of the spoil what may 
reward your own neighbours and followers." 

"I am rich enough to reward them from mine 
own wealth," answered Cedric. 

" And some," said Wamba, " have been wise 
enough to reward themselves ; they do not march 
off empty-handed altogether. We do not all wear 
motley." 

" They are welcome," said Locksley ; " our laws 
bind none but ourselves." 

6. " But thou, my poor knave," said Cedric, turn- 
ing about and embracing his jester, "how shall I 
reward thee, who feared not to give thy body to 
chains and death instead of mine ? — All forsook me, 
when the poor fool was faithful ! " A tear stood in 
the eye of the rough thane as he spoke. 

" Nay," said the jester, extricating himself from 
his master's caress, " if you pay my service with 
the water of your eye, the jester must* weep 
for company, and then what becomes of his voca- 
tion ? But, uncle, if you would indeed pleasure 
me, I pray you to pardon my playfellow Gurth, 
who stole a week from your service to bestow it 
on your son." 

7. "Pardon him!" exclaimed Cedric; "I will 
both pardon and reward him. — Kneel down, Gurth." 
The swine-herd was in an instant at his master's feet. 
" Theow and Esne art thou no longer," said Cedric, 
touching him with a wand ; " Folkfree and Sac- 
less art thou in town and from town, in the 
forest as in the field. A hide of land I give to 
thee in my steads of Walburgham, from me and 
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mine to thee and thine aye and for ever ; and God's 
malison on his head who this gainsays ! " 

No longer a serf, but a freeman and a landholder, 
Gurth sprung upon his feet, and twice bounded 
aloft to almost his own height from the ground. . 

8. " A smith and a file," he cried, " to do away 
the collar from the neck of a freeman ! — Noble 
master ! doubled is my. strength by your gift, and 
doubly win I fight for you ! There is a free spirit 
in my breast — I am a man changed to myself and 
all around. Ha, Fangs ! " he continued, for that 
faithful cur, seeing his master thus transported, 
began to jump upon him to express his sympathy, 
" knowest thou thy master still ? " 

"Ay," said Wamba, "Fangs and I still know 
thee, Gurth, though we must needs abide by the 
collar ; it is only thou that art likely to forget both 
us and thyself." 

9. "I shall forget myself indeed ere I forget 
thee, true comrade," said Gurth ; " and were freedom 
fit for thee, Wamba, the master would not let thee 
want it." 

" Nay," said Wamba, " never think I envy thee, 
brother Gurth : the serf sits by the hall fire when 
the freeman must forth to the field of battle. And 
what saith Oldhelm of Malmsbury ? — ' Better a fool 
at a feast than a wise man at a fray.' " 



New Words in this Lesson. 

am-phl-the^-tre de-mol-lBhed li-ard' Old-helm 

ant^lered dls-pGa-al mal-l-son vl-clii-i-ty 

a8-slg:ned^ do-min-ions Malms-bur-y vo-ca-tion 

'>m-pat^l]iff ez-tri-c&t-lnff mot-ley Wal-bur-gham 
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Notes and Meanings. 



1 Hind led lier &wn, female deer led 

her young one. 
Ck>v^rt, covered or concealed place. 
In-ter-cept^ stop. 
Hart, male deer. 
Ant-lered herd, deer with antlers or 

long-branching horns. 
Ck>m-put-ing, reckoning the value of. 

2 Ap-pro-pri-ate, take for himself. 
Booty, goods taken from the enemy. 
Silvan am-phi-the^a-tre, an open 

space in a wood round which the 
ground rises like the gallery of a 
circular building. 
De-mol-lshed, destroyed. 

3 Vi-dn-i-ty, neighbourhood. 

4 li-ard^ (,U-arcO, a French copper coin 

of small value. 



5 Motley, a dress of different colours 

worn by a jester. 

6 Ez-trl-cat-lxig, freeing. 
Vo-ca-tlon, calling ; occupation. 
Unole, a familiar title used by a 

jester when addressing his master. 
Stole a week, was absent without 
leave to attend on Ivanhoe. 

7 The^w and Es-ne, thrall and bonds- 

man. 
FoVkrfne and Sao^lees, a lawful 

freeman. 
Hide of land, an old measure of 

land, variously estimated at from 

60 to 100 acres. 
Steads, lands or stations. 
Mal-i-Bon, curse. 
Trans-port^ed, beside himself. 



Summary : — On the next day the victors assembled around the Trysting-tree 
to divide the plunder that had fallen into their hands. Locksley presided at the 
meeting, seated on a throne of turf erected under the twisted branches of a huge 
oak. Cedric refused to take any of the spoil, saying that he was rich enough to 
reward his own followers. Especially did he remember Wamba's devotion in 
the castle ; and when the jester asked his master to pardon Gurth, Cedric gave 
the swine-herd his freedom and a hide of land. 

Ezeroises :— 1. Write an essay on Gratitude. 

2. Explain — "Locksley assumed his seat;" "When this bold deed shall be 
sounded abroad ;" " Better a fool at a feast than a wise man at a fray." 

3. The Latin prefix trans (also written tra and traf) signifies beyond^ across— 
as, transport, to carry beyond ; traverse, to cross, to pass over; transcribe, to 
write over, to copy. Make sentences containing ttransport, traverse, transcribe. 



XIX. ROWENA AND LOCKSLEY. 



1. The tramp of horses was now heard, and the 
Lady Rowena appeared, surrounded by several riders, 
and a much stronger party of footmen, who joyfully 
shook their pikes and clashed their brown-bills for 
joy of her freedom. She herself, richly attired, and 
mounted on a dark chestnut palfrey, had recovered 
all the dignity of her manner, and only an un- 
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wonted degree of paleness showed the sufferings she 
had undergone. 

2. As Rowena bent her steed towards Locksley's 
seat, that bold yeoman, with all his followers, rose 
to receive her, as if by general instinct of courtesy. 
The blood rose to her cheeks as, courteously waving 
her hand, and bending so low that her beautiful and 
loose tresses were for an instant mixed with the 
flowing mane of her palfrey, she expressed in few 
but apt words her obligations and her gratitude to 
Locksley and her other deliverers. 

3. " God bless you, brave men," she concluded ; 
■" God bless you and requite you for gallantly peril- 
ling yourselves in the cause of the oppressed ! If 
any of you should hunger, remember Rowena has 
food ; if you should thirst, she has many a butt of 
wine and brown ale ; and if the Normans drive ye 
from these walks, Rowena has forests of her own, 
where her gallant deliverers may range at. full 
freedom, and never ranger ask whose arrow hath 
struck down the deer." 

4. " Thanks, gentle lady," said Locksley ; " thanks 
from my company and myself. But to have saved 
you requites itself. We who walk the greenwood 
■do many a wild deed, and the Lady Rowena*s de- 
liverance may be received as an atonement." 

5. Cedric, ere they departed, expressed his pecul- 
iar gratitude to the Black Champion, and earnestly 
entreated him to accompany him to Rotherwood. 
■" Thou hast earned a welcome in the halls of Rother- 
wood, noble knight. Come not as a guest, but as a 
son or brother." 
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6. " Cedric has already made me rich," said the 
knight ; " he has' taught me "the value of Saxon 
virtue. To Rotherwood will I come, brave Saxon, 
and that speedily ; but, as now, pressing matters of 
moment detain me from your halls. Peradventure, 
when I next see thee, I will ask such a boon as will 
put even thy generosity to the test." 

7. " It is granted ere spoken out," said Cedric, 
striking his ready hand into the gauntleted palm of 
the Black Knight ; " it is granted already, were it 
to affect half my fortune." 

" Gage riot thy promise so lightly," said the 
Black Knight ; " yet well I hope to gain the boon I 
shall ask. Meanwhile, adieu 1 " 

Rowena waved a graceful adieu to the Black 
Knight ; the Saxon bade God speed him ; and on 
they moved through a wide glade of the forest. 

New Words In this Lesson. 
Urtone^ment gaunt^let-ed per-a4-Tent^ure per^U-llng 



Z Re-qulte^, repay.— Butt, large cask. 
Ran^r, gamekeeper; one who 

watches the game on an estate. 
4 A-tone-ment, satisfaction; making 

amends. 



Notes and Meanings. 

6 Per-ad-vent-nre, perhaps; it may 
be. 

7 Oannt-let-ed palm, hand which had 
an iron gauntlet or glove on. 

Qage, give ; pledge. 



Summary :— Ready to start for Rotherwood, the Lady Rowena now appeared 
to thank Locksley and his men for her deliverance, saying that if ever any of 
them should hunger or thirst, she would provide for them ; and if they were 
driven from the forests in which they lived, they were free to range in hers. 
Cedric thanked the Black Knight for his timely aid, and promised him a wel- 
come whenever he should come to Rotherwood, and to bestow on him any gift he 
.should ask for, were it to affect half his fortune. 

Exercises : — 1. Tell the story of Ivanhoe to the end of chapter zlx. 

2. Etplain — "To have saved you requites itself;" " Thou hast earned a wel- 
come ;" " Pressing matters of moment detain me." 

3. The Greek prefix a or cm signifies without, not— as, abyss, a place without a* 
bottom ; atheist, a man without God ; anonymous, without a name or signature. 
Make sentences containing abyss, atheist, anonymous. 
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A F8ALM OF LIFR 

1. Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 

Life is but an empty dream ! 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 

2. Life is real ! life is earnest ! 

And the grave is not its goal ; 
" Dust thou art, to dust returnest," . 
Was not spoken of the soul. 

3. Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way ; 
But to suct that each to-morrow 
Find us further than to-day. 

4. Art is long, and time is fleeting. 

And our hearts, though stout and brave. 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

5. In the world's broad field of battle. 

In the bivouac of life. 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle I 
Be a hero in the strife ! 

6. Trust no Future, however pleasant ! 

Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 
Act — act in the living Present ! , 
Heart within, and God overhead ! 

7. Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime ; 
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And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time, — 

8. Footprints that perhaps another. 

Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 

Seeing, shall take heart again. 

9. Let us, then, be up and doing. 

With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing. 
Learn to labour and to wait. 

H. W. LONQPELL0W.l<^ 



New Words in this Lessen. 
a-Ghiev^liic: bivouac 



goal 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Mbnmfal numliers, sad or doleful 

verses. [reach. 

2 Goal, end ; that which one strives to 
Dust thoa art. After death , the body 

decays and becomes dust. 
Spoken. See Oen. iii. 19. 

3 Des-tined, appointed ; intended. 

4 Art is long, bta, there is much to do, 

and little time in which to do it 

5 Bivouac. Comparing life to a battle- 

field, we are spoken of as being on 
guard, ready at a moment's call. 



7 Sublime, great ; noble. 
Footprints, etc., traces not to be 

effaced; memories not to be for- 
gotten. 

8 Life's solemn main, life compared 

to an ocean. 
Forlorn, forsaken ; helpless. 

9 A-cbiev-ing, doing; accomplishing. 
Pur-8U-ing, following; striving to 

do. 
10 H. W. Longfellow. See Note» 
page 121. 



Summary :— This poem contains grand and inspiriting thoughts, not only 
worthy of being remembered, but also calculated to stimulate and encourage us 
in our daily work. We are told that this life is real and earnest, because of the 
life beyond the grave ; that it should not be passed in seeking pleasures or in 
sadness, but as on a battle-field, fighting to conquer, that we may not be over- 
come — remembering that future success and happiness depend upon the faithful 
performance of present duties. 

Ezeroises:— 1. Write an essay on Perseverance. 

2. Explain— " Dust thou art;" "Act— act in the living Present ; " "Lives of 
great men ; " " Learn to labour and to wait." 

3. The Greek prefix amphi or ambl signifies both, two—ta, amphibious, able 
to live in two element{H-^i.«., land or water; ambiguous, driving two ways, 
doabtfnl, uncertain. Make sentences containing amph%bi<'Wt ambiguous. 

(775) 10 
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THE VISION OF MIBZA.-L 

1. When I was at Grand Cairo I picked up 
several Oriental manuscripts, which I have still by 
me. Among others, I met with one entitled " The 
Visions of Mirza,'' which I have read over with 
great pleasure. I intend to give it to the public 
when I have no other entertainment for them ; and 
shall begin with the first vision, which I have trans- 
lated word for word as follows : — 

2. " On the fifth day of the moon, which, accord- 
ing to the custom of my forefathers, I always keep 
holy, after having washed myself and ofiered up my 
morning devotions, I ascended the high hills of 
Bagdat, in order to pass the rest of the day in 
meditation and prayer. As I was here airing my- 
self on the tops of the mountains, I fell into a pro- 
found contemplation on the vanity of human life ; 
and passing from one thought to another — ' Surely,' 
said I, ' man is but a shadow, and life a dream.' 

3. " Whilst I was thus musing, I cast mine eyes 
towards the summit of a rock that was not far from 
me, where I discovered one in the habit of a shep- 
herd, with a little musical instrument in his hand. 
As I looked upon him, he applied it to his lips and 
began to play upon it. The sound of it was ex- 
ceeding sweet, and wrought into a variety of tunes 
that were inexpressibly melodious, and altogether 
different from anything I had ever heard. They 
put me in mind of those heavenly airs that are 
played to the departed souls of good men upon 
their first arrival in Paradise, to wear out the im- 
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pressions of their last agonies, and qualify them for 
the pleasures of that happy place. My heart melted 
away in secret raptures. 

4. " I had often been told that the rock before 
me was the haunt of a Genius, and that several 
who had passed by it had been entertained with 
music; but I had never heard that the musician 
had before made himself visible. When, by those 
transporting airs which he played, he had raised 
my thoughts to taste the pleasures of his conver- 
sation, I looked upon him like one astonished. 
Thereupon he beckoned to me, and directed me by 
the waving of his hand to approach the place where 
he sat. 

5. "I drew near with that reverence which is 
due to a superior nature ; and as my heart was 
entirely subdued by the captivating strains I had 
heard, I fell down at his feet and wept. The 
Genius smiled upon me with a look of compassion 
and affability that familiarized him to my imagi- 
nation, and at once dispelled all the fears and ap- 
prehensions with which I approached him. He 
lifted me from the ground, and taking me by the 
hand — ' Mirza,' said he, * I have heard thee in thy 
soliloquies ; follow me.' 

6. " He then led me to the highest pinnacle of 
the rock, and placing me on the top of it — ' Cast 
thine eyes eastward,' said he, 'and tell me what 
thou seest.' * I see,' I said, ' a huge valley, and a 
prodigious tide of water rolling through it.' ' The 
valley that thou seest,' said he, 'is the Vale of 
Misery ; and the tide of water that thou seest is 
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part of the great tide of Eternity/ ' What is the 
reason/ said I, ' that the tide I see rises out of a 
thick mist at the one end, and again loses itself in 
a thick mist at the other ? ' * What thou seest/ 
said he, * is that portion of Eternity which is called 
Time, measured out by the sun, and reaching from 
the beginning of the world to its consummation. 

7. " * Examine now,' continued he, ' this sea that 
is bounded with darkness at both ends, and tell me 
what thou discoverest in it/ * I see a bridge,' said 
I, ' standing in the midst of the tide/ * The bridge 
thou seest,' said he, * is Human Life; consider it atten- 
tively/ Upon a more leisurely survey of it, I found 
that it consisted of threescore and ten entire arches, 
with several broken arches, which, added to those 
that were entire, made up the number to about an 
hundred. As I was counting the arches, the Genius 
told me that this bridge had consisted at first of a 
thousand arches, but that a great flood had swept 
away the rest, and left the bridge in the ruinous 
condition in which I now beheld it. 

8. " ' But tell me further,' said he, ' what thou 
discoverest on it ? ' 'I see multitudes of people 
passing over it,' said I, ' and a black cloud hanging 
on each end of it.' As I looked more attentively, 
I saw several of the passengers dropping through 
the bridge into the great tide that flowed under- 
neath it ; and, upon further examination, perceived 
that there were innumerable trap-doors that lay 
concealed in the bridge, which the passengers no 
sooner trod upon than they fell through them into 
^he tide, and immediately disappeared. 
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9. " These hidden pit-falls were set very thick 
at the entrance of the bridge, so that throngs of 
people no sooner broke through the cloud than 
many of them fell into them. They grev^ thinner 
towards the middle, but multiplied and lay closer 
together towards the end of the arches that were 
entire. 

10. "There were, indeed, some persons, but their 
number was very small, that continued a kind of 
hobbling march on the broken arches ; but they 
fell through one after another, being quite tired 
and spent with so long a walk. 

1 1. "I passed some time in the contemplation of this 
wonderful structure and the great variety of objects 
which it presented. My heart was filled with a 
deep melancholy to see several dropping unexpect- 
edly, in the midst of mirth and jollity, and catching 
at everything that stood by them to save themselves. 

12. " Some were looking up towards the heavens 
in a thoughtful posture, and in the midst of a spec- 
ulation stumbled, and fell out of sight. Multitudes 
were very busy in the pursuit of bubbles that glit- 
tered in their eyes and danced before them ; but 
often when they thought themselves within the 
reach of them, their footing failed, and down they 
sank. 

13. "In this confusion of objects, I observed 
many with scimitars in their hands, who ran to and 
fro upon the bridge, thrusting several persons on 
trap-doors which did not seem to lie in their way, 
and which they might have escaped had they not 
been thus forced upon them. 
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New Wordg in this Lesson, 
af-fa-bil-l-ty en-ter-tain-ment Jol-li-ty 

ap-pre-hen-BionB ex-am-i-na-tlon man-u-scrlpts 
Bag^at fa-mil>iar-ized med-1-ta-tion 

Cai-ro l-mag-l-na-tlon mel^-dies 

con-siim-ma^tion in-ex-press^i-bly Mlr-za 



illB-pelled^ 



In-nu-mer-a-ble mul-tl-plied 



0-ri-ent^ 

pos^ture 

pro-found' 

8cim-i-tars 

so-lil^qules 

spec-u-la^tlon 



Notes and 

1 Grand Cal-ro, capital of Egypt, on 

the Nile, largest city in Africa. 
0-rl-ent-al man-n-scripts, Eastern 

writings. 
En-ter-taln-ment, amusement. 

2 Bag-dat, a town of Mesopotamia in 

Asiatic Turkey. 
Med-i-ta-tion, thought. [study. 

Pro-found' con-tem-pla^tion, deep 
Van-i-ty, little worth ; emptiness. 

3 In-ez-press-i-bly me-lo-di-ons, 

sweeter music than words could 
Rap-tures, feelings of joy. [tell. 

4 Oe-ni-ns, being who had great powers 

of mind ; a spirit 
Trans-port-ing, joy-giving. 

5 Subdued, calmed ; soothed. 
Gap-ti-yat-ing strains, charming 

music. 
Af-fa-bll-i-ty, pleasant manner. 
Fa-mll-lar-lzed bim, made him less 
Dis-pelled', removed. [strange. 

Ap-pre-hen^ions, misgivings. 
So-lU^-quies, talks with thyself. 

6 Pro-dig-lous, huge ; immense. 
Ck>n-Bum-ma-tion, end ; completion. 

7 At-ten-tive-ly, carefully. 
Threescore and ten entire arcflies 

. . . .thousand arches. The arches 
represent the years of man's 



Meanings. 

average life (70). The "broken 
arches " are the extensions of life 
which occasionally take place. 
The "thousand arches" refer to 
the great age of those who lived 
before the Flood. (Gen. vii.) 
8 In-nu-mer-a-ble, too many to be 

numbered or counted. 
S-9 Trap-doors and pit-falls are the 
diseases and accidents which be- 
set man, especially in infancy, or 
the entrance of life (par. 9). 

10 A kind of hobbling march. " The 

days of our years are threescore 
years and ten ; and if by reason of 
strength they be fourscore years, 
yet is their strength labour and 
sorrow ; for it is soon cut off, and 
we fly away " (Ps. xc. 10). 

11 Mel-an-chol-y, sadness ; sorrow. 
Un-ex-pect^d-ly, without notice 

12 Posture, position. 
Spec-u-la-tion, train of thought. 
Bubbles, things of little or no value. 

18 With soim-i-tars in their bands. 
An allusion to the premature 
deaths caused by war. The scim- 
itar, here put as the emblem of 
bloodshed, is a short Turkish 
sword with a curved blade. 



Summary :— Mirza, being at Grand Cairo on the fifth day of the moon, which 
day he always kept holy, ascended a high hill, and, falling into a trance, beheld 
a vision of human life. He saw a prodigious tide of water rolling through a 
valley with a thick mist at each end : this was the river of time. Over the river 
there was a bridge consisting of threescore and ten arches, over which men were 
passing. The arches a traveller passed over represented the number of years 
that he lived before he fell into the river and was swept away. 

Exercises : — 1. Write an essay on the Uncertainty of Life. 

2. Explain — " Man is but a shadow, and life a dream." 

3. The Greek prefix ana signifies through, up— as, analysis, a loosening up,, 
taking to pieces ; anatomy, a cutting up. Make sentences containing analysis^ 
anatomy. 
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THE VISION OF MIRZA-H. 

1. "The Genius, seeing me indulge myself on 
this melancholy prospect, told me I had dwelt long 
enough upon it. * Take thine eyes off the bridge,' 
said he, ' and tell me if thou yet seest anything thou 
dost not comprehend.' 

" Upon looking up — ' What mean,' said I, * those 
great flights of birds that are perpetually hovering 
about the bridge, and settling upon it from time to 
time ? I see vultures, harpies, ravens, cormorants, 
and, among many other feathered creatures, several 
little winged boys, that perch in great numbers upon 
the middle arches.' 

2. " ' These,' said- the Genius, ' are Envy, Avarice, 
Superstition, Despair, Love, with the like cares and 
passions that infest human life.' 

"I here fetched a deep sigh. 'Alas,' said I, 
' man was made in vain ! How is he given away 
to misery and mortality, tortured in life, and swal- 
lowed up in death ! ' 

3. "The Genius, being moved with compassion 
towards me, bade me quit so uncomfortable a pros- 
pect. * Look no more,' said he, ' on man in the first 
stage of his existence, in his setting out for Eternity ; 
but cast thine eye on that thick mist into which the 
tide bears the several generations of mortals that 
fall into it.' 

4. "I directed my sight as I was ordered, and 
(whether or no the good Genius strengthened it with 
any supernatural force, or dissipated part of the 
mist that was before too thick for the eye to pene- 
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trate, I know not, but) I saw the valley opening at 
the farther end, and spreading forth into an im- 
mense ocean, that had a huge rock of adamant run- 
ning through the midst of it, and dividing it into 
two equal parts. 

5. " The clouds still rested on one half of it, 
insomuch that I could discover nothing in it ; but 
the other appeared to me a vast ocean planted with 
innumerable islands, that were covered with fruits 
^nd flowers, and interwoven with a thousand little 
shining seas that ran among them. I could see 
persons dressed in glorious habits, with garlands 
upon their heads, passing among the trees, lying 
down by the sides of fountains, or resting on beds 
of flowers; and I could hear a confused harmony 
of singing birds, falling waters, human voices, and 
musical instruments. 

6. " Gladness grew in me upon the discovery of 
so delightful a scene. I wished for the wings of an 
eagle that I might fly away to those happy seats ; 
but the Genius told me there was no passage to 
them except through the gates of Death, which I 
saw opening every moment upon the bridge. 

7. " ' The islands,' said he, ' that lie so fresh and 
green before thee, and with which the whole face 
of the ocean appears spotted as far as thou canst 
see, are more in nuijaber than the sands on the sea- 
shore. There are myriads of islands behind those 
which thou here discoverest, reaching further than 
thine eye, or even thine imagination, can extend 
itself. 

8. " ' These are the mansions of good men after 
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death, who, according to the degree and kinds of 
virtue in which they excelled, are distributed among 
these several islands, which abound with pleasures 
of different kinds and degrees, suitable to the relishes 
and perfections of those who are settled in them. 
Every island is a paradise accommodated to its re- 
spective inhabitants. 

9. " ' Are not these, Mirza ! habitations worth 
contending for? Does life appear miserable, that 
gives thee opportunities of earning such a reward ? 
Is death to be feared, that will convey thee to so 
happy an existence ? Think not man was made 
in vain, who has such an eternity reserved for 
him.' 

10. "I gazed with inexpressible pleasure on these 
happy islands. At length I said, * Show me now, I 
beseech thee, the secrets that lie hid under those 
dark clouds which cover the ocean on the other side 
of the rock of adamant.' 

11. *' The Genius making me no answer, I turned 
about to address myself to him a second time, but I 
found that he had left me. I then turned again to 
the vision which I had been so long contemplating ; 
but instead of the rolling tide, the arched bridge, 
and the happy islands, I saw nothing but the long, 
hollow valley of Bagdat, with oxen, sheep, and 
camels grazing upon the sides Of it." 

Joseph Addison. ^^ 



New Woids in this Lesson, 

ac-com-mo-d&t-ed cor-mo-rants Ixar-pies per-pet^u-al-ly 

ad-a-mant dis-trib-flt-ed in-ter-wov^n su-per-stl-tion 

av^-rice gar-lands mor-tal-ly tor-tures 

con-tend-lns: gen-er-a-tions myr-i-ads vul-tures 
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Notes and Meanings. 



1 Vul-tnres, large birds of prey with 

hooked bills. 
Har-pleSp the harpy was a fabulous 

monster, half woman and half bird. 

The name is also applied to the 

crested eagle of Mexico. 
Ra-vens, birds of prey a little larger 

than the crow. 
Cor-mo-rants, voracious sea-birds. 
En-yy, dislike of another's good. 
Av-a-rioe, greed. 
Su-perHStl-tlon, ignorant worship. 
In-fest^ plague. 

2 Mor-tal-i-ty, subject to death. 

3 Oen-er-a-tions, ages. A generation is 

about thirty years. 

4 Su-per-nat-u-ral, more than natural. 
Dis-8i-pat-ed, scattered. [mond. 
Ad-a-mant, a very hard stone ; dia- 

5 The other, that is, heaven. The "im- 

mense ocean " is Eternity, divided 



by a " rock of adamant " (that is, 
of impenetrable hardness) into a 
region of bUss and a region of woe. 
The latter was hidden by dark 
clouds, through which the eye of 
Mirza was not allowed to look. 

In-ter-wov^n, woven together. 

Olo-ri-ons hab-its, beautiful dresses. 

Oar-lands, wreaths. 

7 Myr-i-ads, innumerable multitudes. 
I-mag-i-na^tion, fancy. 

8 Rel-ish-es, tastes. 
Ac-oom-mo-dat-ed, adapted; fitted 

for. 

9 Con-tend-ing, striving. 

12 Joseph Addison, essayist and poet 
(1672-1719). He contributed essays 
to the TatleVy Spectator^ and Guar- 
diavy on which his fame rests : the 
above is one of his papers in the 
Spectator. 



Siimm£U7 : — The bridge, with its trap-doors, pit-falls, and broken arches, had 
such a saddening influence over Mirza, that the Genius showed him the happy 
valley which opened into the ocean of Eternity. There he saw the isles of tiie 
blessed peopled by happy beings in the full enjoyment of eternal bliss. 

Exercises :— 1. Write an essay on the Better Land, and show how the thought 
of one day reaching there makes this life happier. 

2. Explain— " Supernatural force," "Too thick for the eye to penetrate," 
"More in number than the sands on the sea-shore." 

3. The Greek prefix ant or anti signifies against or opposite — as, antagonist, 
one struggling against us, an opponent; Antarctic, the south, opposite the 
Arctic or north ; antidote, something given against, the name given to anything 
to render poison harmless. Make sentences containing arUagonistf AifUaretic, 
antidote. 
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MARY, QUEEN OF SOOTS.-I. 

CHILDHOOD. 

1. I looked far back into other years, and, lo ! in bright 
array, 
I saw, as in a dream, the forms of ages passed away. 

It was a stately convent, with its old and lofty walls. 
And gardens with their broad green walks, where soft the 
footstep falls ; 
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And o'er the antique dial-stone tlie creeping shadow passed, 
And, all around, the noon-day sun a drowsy radianc'e 

No sound of busy life was heard, save, from the cloister 

dim, 
The tinkling of the silver bell, or the sisters' holy hymn. 
2. And there five noble maidens sat beneath the orchard 

In that first budding spring of youth when all its prosi)ects 
please; 
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And little recked they, when they sang, or knelt at vesper 

prayers, 
That Scotland knew no prouder names — held none more 

dear than theirs ; — 
And little even the loveliest thought, before the holy 

shrine, 
Of royal blood and high descent from the ancient Stuart 

line : 
Calmly her happy days flew on, uncounted in their flight ; 
And as they flew, they left behind a long-continuing light. 

MARRIAGE. 

3. The scene was cluinged. It was the court, the gay 

court of Bourbon, 
And 'neath a thousand silver lamps a thousand courtiers 

throng : 
And proudly kindles Henry's eye — well pleased, I ween, 

to see 
The land assemble all its wealth of grace and chivalry : — 
But fairer far than all the rest who bask on Fortune's 

tide. 
Effulgent in the light of youth, is she, the new-made bride ! 
4. The homage of a thousand hearts — the fond, deep love 

of one — 
The hopes that dance around a life whose charms are but 

begun, — 
They lighten up her chestnut eye, they mantle o'er her 

cheek, 
They sparkle on her open brow, and high-souled joy be- 
speak : 
Ah ! who shall blame, if scarce that day, through all its 

brilliant hours. 
She thought of that quiet convent's calm, its sunshine and 

its flowers 1 
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FAREWELL TO FRANCE. 

5. The scetie was cJmnged. It was a bark that slowly 

held its way, 
And o'er its lee the coast of France in the light of evening 

lay; 
And on its deck a Lady sat, who gazed with tearful eyes 
Upon the fast receding hills, that dim and distant rise. 
No marvel that the Lady wept, — there was no land on 

earth 
She loved like that dear land, although she owed it not 

her birth ; 
It was her mother's land, the land of childhood and of 

friends, — 
It was the land where she had found for all her griefs 

amends, — 
The land where her dead husband slept — the land where 

she had known 
The tranquil convent's hushed repose, and the splendours 

of a throne : 
6. No marvel that the Lady wept — it was the land of 

France — 
The chosen home of chivalry — the garden of romance ! 
The past was bright, like those dear hills so far behind her 

bark; 
The future, like the gathering night, was ominous and 

dark ! 
One gaze again — one long, last gaze — " Adieu, fair France, 

to thee ! " 
The breeze comes forth — she is alone on the unconscious 

sea ! 



New Words In this LessoiL 

Bonr-bon' ef-ftQ-gent om-l-nous tran-qull 

cloi8-ter hom^e recked ves-rer 
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Notes and Meanings. 



1 Other yean, the distant past. 
Forms of ages, those who had lived 

in the past. 

Stately convent, the priory on the 
island of Inchmahome, in the Lake 
of Menteith, Perthshire, where the 
youthful Queen Mary was sent, to 
be beyond the reach of the English, 
before her departure for France. 

An-tlqiie', old-fashioned. 

Di-al-stone, sun-dial made of stone. 

Oreepi'ng shadow, the slow progress 
of the shadow of the pointer over 
the face of the sun-dial. 

Olois-ter, arched passages within the 
convent walls. 

2 Five noble maidens. Mary had 

as her companions at Inchmahome 
four other Maries — Mary Hamilton, 
Mary Carmichael, Mary Beaton, 
and Mary Seton. They are known 
as " the Queen's Maries." 

Becked, thought or cared. 

Vesper, evening.— Shrine, altar. 

3 The gay court of Bonr-bon^. Queen 

Mary was in her sixth year when 
she was sent to France, where she 
remained till her nineteenth year. 
She therefore received the whole of 
her education in France, and was 
more a Frenchwoman than a Scot 



when she left it. The "court," 
however, was that of Valois — not 
that of Bourbon. The first of the 
Bourbons was Henry IV., who 
began to reign in 1589. 

Henry, Mary's father-in-law, Henry 
II. of France. 

I ween, I think ; I imagine. 

Ef-fol-gent, bright ; blooming. 

New-made bride, Mary, who was 
married to Francis, the dauphin, 
son of Henry II. of France, in 
155& 

5 A bark. This scene represents Mary 

on her voyage from France to Scot- 
land, in 1561. 

Its lee, that side of a ship which is 
off from the wind. 

She owed it not her birth, she owed 
not her birth to it ; it was not her 
native place. 

Her mother's land. Her mother 
was a French princess, Mary of Lor- 
raine, daughter of the Duke of 
Guise. 

Found for all her grleft amends, 
found amends (consolation, com- 
fort) for all her griefs. 

6 Garden of romance, the scene of 

many strange adventures. 
Om-i-nons, foreboding evil. 



Mary, Qneen of Soots.— Mary, Queen of Scots, was bom at Linlithgow in 1542, 
a few days before the death of her father, James V. The Scottish Parliament — 
having rejected the proposal to marry Mary to Edward VI., the young King of 
England — sent her to France in 1548, where she was betrothed to Francis, the 
dauphin. In 1558 they were married. In December 1559 Francis died. Queen 
Mary returned to Scotland in 1561. In 1565 she married Damley. In 1567 
Damley was killed by the blowing up of a house in the Kirk of Field, and Mary 
married Bothwell shortly afterwards. The nobles, who had taken up arms 
against her, imprisoned her in Lochleven Castle. She escaped from thence in 
1568 ; was defeated at Langside ; and fled to England, where she was executed in 
1587. 

Exercises :— l. Write a sketch of Mary, Queen of Scots, in your own words. 

2. Explain — "Scotland knew no prouder names;" "Fast receding hills;" 
" The chosen home of chivalry." 

3. The Greek prefix apo signifies atoay, from^aa, apologize, to reason away a 
charge, to excuse, to defend ; apostle, one sent from ; apostasy, a standing away 
from, a departure from religion. Make sentences containing apologize, apoatUf 
apoUaay. 
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MiBT, QUEEN OF SOOTS.-IL 

HOLY HOOD. 

1. Tlie scene loas cltanged. It was an eve of raw and 

surly mood, 
And in a turretrchamber high of ancient Holyrood 
Sat Mary, listening to the rain, and sighing with the 

winds, 
That seemed to suit the stormy state of men's uncertain 

minds. 
The touch of care had blanched her cheek — her smile was 

sadder now ; 
The weight of royalty had pressed too heavy on her brow; 
And traitors to her councils came, and rebels to the 

field ;— 
The Stuart sceptre well she swayed, but the nvord she 

could not wield. 
2. She thought of all her bhghted hopes — the dreams of 

youth's brief day, 
And summoned Kizzio with his lute, and bade the minstrel 

l.lay 
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The songs she loved in early years — the songs of gay 

Navarre ; 
The songs perchance that erst were sung by gallant 

Chatelar : 
They half beguiled her of her cares, they soothed her into 

smiles, 
They won her thoughts from bigot zeal and fierce domestic 

broils : — 
3. But hark ! the tramp of armM men ! the Douglas* battle- 
cry ! 
They come ! — they come ! — and lo ! the scowl of Ruthven's 

hollow eye ! 
And swords are drawn, and daggers gleam, and tears and 

words are vain — 
The ruflfian steel is in his heart — the faithful Rizzio's slain ! 
Then Mary Stuart dashed aside the tears that trickling 

fell: 
"Now for my father's arm!" she said; — "my woman's 

heart farewell ! " 

LOCHLEVEN CASTLE. 

4. The scene was clianged. It was a lake, with one 

small lonely isle ; 
And there, within the prison- walls of its baronial pile, 
Stern men stood menacing their Queen, till she should 

stoop to sign 
The traitorous scroll that snatched the crown from her 

ancestral line. 
" My lords ! — my lords ! " the captive said, " were I but 

once more free, [and me, 

With ten good knights on yonder shore to aid my cause 
That parchment would I scatter wide to every breeze that 

blows, 
And once more reign a Stuart Queen o'er my remorseless 

foes ! " 
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A red spot burned upon her cheek — streamed her rich 

tresses down ; 
She wrote the words — she stood erect — a Queen without a 

crown ! 

BATTLE OF LANGSIDE. 

5. The scene was chariged, A royal host a royal banner 

bore, 
And the faithful of the land stood round their smiling 

Queen once more. 
She stayed her steed upon a hill — she saw them marching 

by- 

She heard their shouts — she read success in every flashing 
eye. 

The tumult of the strife begins — it roars — it dies away ; 

And Mary's troops and banners now, and courtiers — where 
are they ? 

Scattered and strewn, and flying far, defenceless and un- 
done ; — 

Alas ! to think what she has lost, and all that guilt has 
won! — 

Away ! away ! thy gallant steed must act no laggard's 
part; 

Yet vain his speed — for thou dost bear the arrow in thy 
heart ! 

FOTHERINGAY CASTLE. 

6. TJie scene was changed. Beside the block a sullen 

headsman stood, 
And gleamed the broad axe in his hand, that soon must 

drip with blood. 
With slow and steady step there came a Lady through the 

hall, 
And breathless silence chained the lips and touched the 

hearts of all. 

(775) 1 1 
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. I knew that queenly form again, though blighted was its 

bloom ; 
I saw that grief had decked it out — an offering for the 
tomb ! 

7. I knew the eye, though faint its light, that once so 

brightly shone ; 
I knew the voice, though feeble now, that thrilled with 

every tone ; 
I knew the ringlets, almost gray, once threads of living 

gold! 
I knew that bounding grace of step — that symmetry of 

mould 1 
Even now I see her far away, in that calm convent isle, 
I hear her chant her vesper -hymn, I mark her holy 

smile, — 
Even now I see her bursting forth upon the bridal mom, 
A new star in the firmament, to light and glory bom ! 

8. Alas, the change 1 — she placed her foot upon a triple 

throne, [alone I 

And on the scaj6fold now she stands — ^beside the block — 
The little dog that licks her hand, the last of all the crowd 
Who sunned themselves beneath her glance and round her 

footsteps bowed ! — 
Her neck is bared — the blow is struck — the soul is passed 

away; 
The bright, the beautiful, is now — ^a bleeding piece of clay ! 
The dog is moaning piteously, and, as it gurgles o'er, 
Laps the warm blood that trickling runs unheeded to the 

floor! 
The blood of beauty, wealth, and power — the heart-blood 

of a Queen, — [seen, — 

The noblest of the Stuart race — the fairest earth has 
Lapped by a dog I Go think of it, in silence and alone ; 
Then weigh against a grain of sand the glories of a throne I 

Henry Glassford Bell.^ 
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ba-ro^ni-al 
be-g^ed^ 
Chat^lar 
councils 



New Words in this Lesson. 
Doug^las ring^lets 

Na-varre' Biz-zi-o 

parch-ment roy^-ty 

plt^-ous-ly Ruth-Yen 

Notes and Meanings. 



83mi-me-try 
trai-tor-ons 
trip^le 
tn-mult 



1 Hol-y-rood, that is, Holy Gross. 
Rood is the same word as rod. 
The Palace of Holyrood, at Edin- 
bui^h, derived its name from the 
Abbey of the Holy Rood, the ruins 
of which still stand beside the 

Blanched, made pale. [palace. 

Stu-art scep^tre, the sceptre of her 
race. She could rule, but not fight. 
'2 Riz-zi-0, Mary's Italian secretary, was 
murdered in Holyrood Palace in 
1566. The plot originated in Dam- 
ley's jealousy of Rizzio's influence 
with the Queen. Damley led the 
conspirators up a secret stair to the 
Queen's private room, where she 
was sitting at supper with a few of 
her attendants and Rizzio. The 
latter, after being stabbed in her 
presence, was dragged into an ad- 
joining room, and despatched with 
fifty-six wounds. 

Lute, a stringed instrument of music. 

Na-varre', a province in Spain. 

Erst, formerly. 

Gallant Ghat^lar, Pierre de Chast- 
elard, a noble Frenchman who fol- 
lowed Mary to Scotland. He was 
executed on a charge of treason in 
1563. 

Be-guiled^ cheated ; relieved. 

Blgat, one devoted to a certain creed 
or party. [rels. 

Do-mes-tio broils, household quar- 
3 The Dong-las. James Douglas, Earl 
of Morton and Lord Chancellor of 
Scotland, was one of the chief con- 
spirators. He held the gates of 
Holyrood with a band of soldiers, 
while the murder was being perpe- 
trated. In 1572 he became Regent. 

Ruth-ven (Riven), Lord Ruthven, 
another of the conspirators. He 



and Lord Lindsay conveyed Mary 
to Lochleven Castle in 1567. 
Rnf^fi-an steel, the steel of the ruf- 
fians ; or the st«el that does ruffian- 
like work. 

4 Lonely isle, an island in Loch- 

leven (Kinross-shire) on which stood 
the castle in which Mary was im- 
prisoned. 

Bi-ro^ni-^ pile, the castle of a baron, 
or built in the baronial style. 

Men-a-oing, threatening. 

Trai-tor-K)U8 sorolL On pain of 
death, she signed a deed resigning 
the crown in favour of her son. 
This can hardly be called " snatch- 
ing the crown from her ancestral 

Parchment, scroll. [line." 

Re-morse-less, pitiless. 

Rich tresses, beautiful curls of hair. 

5 A royal host. Mary escaped from 

Lochleven in 1568, and soon found 
herself at the head of 6,000 men. 
At Langside, near Glasgow, she 
was totally defeated, and fled with 
a few followers. 

Tumult, excitement ; uproar. 

La^ard, loiterer. 

6 Hall, in Fotheringay Castle, North- 

amptonshire, where Mary was be- 
headed, 1587, after more than 
eighteen years' captivity, on a 
charge of plotting against Queen 
Elizabeth. [figure ; beauty. 

Sym-me-try of mould, perfection of 
8 A triple throne. Her father-in- 
law, Henry II., had caused her to 
be proclaimed as Queen of both 
Scotland and England ; and when he 
died she became Queen of France. 

7 Henry Glassford Bell (1805-1874), a 

Scottish lawyer and man of letters. 
He was Sheriff of Glasgow. 



Summary :— The poem presents a series of pictures of the most striking scenes 
in the chequered career of Mary Stuart: — Her childhood at Inchmahome ; her 
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marriage with the dauphin ; her retarn from France to Scotland ; the murder of 
Riazio by Darnley and others in Holyrood ; her signing her abdication in Loch- 
levea Castle ; her failure in the battle of Langside ; and, lastly, her execution in 
Fotberingay Castle. 

Eznrcisefl :— 1. What relationship existed between Mary, Queen of Scots, and 
Queen Elizabeth ? Who succeeded Elizabeth ? When were England and Scot- 
land united as one kingdom ? 

2. Explain — " Traitors to her councils came, and rebels to the field ; " " Breath- 
less silence chained the lips ;" " Weigh against a grain of sand the glories of a 
throne." 

8. The Greek prefix oata or cat signifies doumj against— bb^ cataract, a rusli- 
ing down; catastrophe, an overturning; catacombs, underground places; 
catechise, to speak down to others, to question. Make sentences containing 
ratoroct, caUutroj^, catacombs^ ca^echiM. 



-♦♦- 



SCENES FROM " IVANHOE/'-Part V. 



XX. THE BLACK KNIGHT AND THE OUTLAWS. 

1. " Valiant knight," said Locksley to the Black 
Champion, " without whose good heart and mighty 
arm our enterprise must altogether have failed, will 
it please you to take from that mass of spoil what- 
ever may best s^"^rve to pleasure you, and to remind 
you of this my Trysting-tree ? " 

" I thank you for the ofier," said the knight, " as 
frankly as it is given ; but all I ask is permission 
to dispose of Sir Maurice de Bracy at my own 
pleasure." 

2. "He is thine already," said Locksley; "and 
well for him ! else the tyrant had graced the highest 
bough of this oak, with as many of his Free Com- 
panions as we could gather, hanging thick as acorns 
around him. — But he is thy prisoner, and he is safe, 
though he had slain my father." 

3. " De Bracy," said the knight, " thou art free 
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— depart. He whose prisoner thou art scorns to take 
mean revenge for what is past. But beware of the 
future, lest a worse thing befall thee, Maurice de 
Bracy, I say Beware ! " — De Bracy bowed low and 
in silence ; he then threw himself upon a horse, and 
galloped off through the wood. 

4. The chief outlaw then took from bis neck the 
rich horn and 

baldric which he 
had recently 
gained at the 
strife of archery 
near Ash by. 

"Noble knight," 
he said to the 
Black Knight, " if 
you disdain not 
to grace by your 
acceptance a bugle 
which an English 
yeoman has once 
worn, I pi'ay you 

to keep this as a memorial of your gallant bearing ; 
and if ye chance to be hard bestead in any forest 
between Trent and Tees, wind three mots upon the 
horn thus, Wa-sa-hoa .' and it may be ye shall find 
helpers and rescue." 

5. He then gave breath to the bugle, and winded 
once and again the call which he described, until 
the knight had caught the notes. 

" Gramercy for the gift, hold yeoman," said the 
knight ; " and better help than thine and thy 
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rangers would I never seek, were it at my utmost 
♦need." And then in his turn he winded the call till 
all the greenwood rang. 

G. " Well blown and clearly," said the yeoman. 
" Methinks thou knowest about as much of wood- 
craft as o^ war. Thou hast been a striker of 
deer in thy day, I warrant. — Comrades, mark these 
three mots : it is the call of the Black Knight ; 
and he who hears it, and hastens not to serve him 
at his need, I will have hini scourged out of our 
band with his own bow-string." 

7. " Long live our leader I " shouted the yeomen ; 
" and long live the Black Knight ! May he soon 
use our service, to prove how readily it will be paid." 

Locksley now proceeded to the distribution of 
the spoil, which he performed with the most laud- 
able impartiality. A loud shout among the yeomen 
soon announced the arrival of the Friar, as they 
learned from his stentorian voice long before they 
saw his burly person. 

8. " Make room, my merry men ! " he exclaimed ; 
" room for your comrade and his prisoner. Cry 
welcome once more. — I come, noble leader, like an 
eagle, with my prey in my clutch." — And making 
his way through the ring, amidst the laughter of all 
around, he appeared in majestic triumph, his huge 
partisan in one hand, and in the other a halter, one 
end of which was fastened to the neck of the un- 
fortunate Isaac of York, who, bent down by sorrow 
and terror, was dragged on by the Friar. 

9. Raising his halberd, he would have laid the 
taff of it lustily on the Jew's shoulders, had not the 
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Black Knight stopped the blow, and thereby trans- 
ferred the Friar s resentment to himself. 

"Truly, friend," said the Friar, clinching his 
huge fist, " I will bestow a bufiet on thee." 

10. "I accept of no such presents," said the 
knight ; " I am content to take thy cuff as a loan, 
but I will repay thee with usury. Friar, strike an 
thou darest; I will stand thy blow, if thou wilt 
stand mine." 

" Thou hast the advantage with that iron pot on 
thy head," said the churchman ; " but have at thee. 
Down thou goest an thou wert Goliath of Gath in 
his brazen helmet." 

11. The Friar bared his l3rawny arm up to the 
elbow, and putting his full strength to the blow, 
gave the knight a buffet that might have felled an 
ox. But his adversary stood firm as a rock. A 
loud shout was uttered by all the yeomen around ; 
for the Friar's cufi* was proverbial amongst them, 
and there were few who, in jest or earnest, had not 
had occasion to know its vigour. 

12. "Now, Priest," said the knight, pulling off 
his gaimtlet, " if I had vantage on my head, I will 
have none on my hand. Stand fast as a true 
man." 

"An thou canst stir me from the spot, fellow," 
said the priest, " I will freely bestow on thee the 
Jew's ransom." 

13. So spoke the burly priest, assuming, on his 
part, high defiance. But who may resist his fate ? 
The bufiet of the knight was given with such 
strength and good-will, that the Friar rolled head 
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over heels upon the plain, to the great amazement 
of all the spectators. But he arose neither angry 
nor crestfallen. 

" Brother," said he to the knight, " thou shouldst 
have used thy strength with more discretion. 
Neverthele&s, there is my hand, in friendly witness 
that I will exchange no more cuffs with thee, 
having been a loser by the barter. End now all 
unkindness." 

14. The Black Knight now took his leave of 
the outlaw. " Sir Knight," said Locksley as they 
parted, " we have each our secret. You are wel- 
come to form your judgment of me, and I may use 
my conjectures touching you, though neither of our 
shafts may hit the mark they are shot at." 

" It may be," said the knight, " we shall meet 
hereafter with less of concealment on either side. 
Meanwhile we part friends, do we not ? " 

15. "There is my hand upon it," said Locksley; 
" and I will call it the hand of a true Englishman, 
though an outlaw for the present." 

" And there is mine in return," said the knight ; 
"and I hold it honoured by being clasped with 
yours. Fare thee well, gallant outlaw ! " 

Thus parted that fair fellowship ; and the Black 
Champion, mounting upon his strong war-horse, rode 
off through the forest, with the jester Wamba as 
his guide and companion. 



New Words in this Lesson, 

ac-cep^tance Oo-li^th pax-U-san trans-ferred' 

dis-tri-bn-tion Im-par-ti-al-i-ty pro-vei<bl-al u'an-ry 

Oath laud-a-ble sten-to^rl-an val-lant 
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Notes and Meanings. 



1 Val-iant, brave ; heroic. 
Mass of spoil, plunder ; goods taken 
by violence. 

4 Disdain not, think it not unworthy. 
Mots, sounds made in imitation of 

words. 

5 Caught the notes, picked up the ex- 

act sound he was to make. 

6 Woodcraft, practices engaged in by 

those who lived in woods and 
forests. 

7 Laud-a-ble, praiseworthy. 
Im-par-ti-al-i-ty, fairness; not fav- 
ouring one more than another. 

Sten-to^ri-an, loud and powerful. 
Burly, stoat. 

8 Par-ti-san, staff. 



Halter, a rope to hang a criminaL 
9 Trans-ferred', removed; carried 
over. 

10 U^u-ry, interest; a much harder 

blow. 
Go-11-ath of Oath, the giant who 
fought with David (1 Sam. xvii.). 

11 Pro-ver-bl-al, common talk. 

12 Vantage, advantage ; benefit. 

13 De-fi-anoe, daring him to do his 

worst. 
Crestfallen, disheartened. 
Dis-crd-tion, consideration; regard 

to results. 
Barter, exchange of blows. 

14 Con-Jec-tiires, guesses. 
Con-ceal-ment, disguise ; hiding. 



Summary :— When the Black Knight was offered a share of the spoil taken 
from the castle of Front-de-Boeuf, he asked that he might have the disposal of 
the Norman knight Sir Maurice de Bracy, who was a prisoner. Locksley granted 
the knight's request ; and he at once set Sir Maurice at liberty. Then Locksley 
presented the Black Knight with a bugle, saying that should he ever be in need 
of help in any forest between Trent and Tees, and should blow that horn, he 
would find assistance. 

Ezerolses:— 1. Write a letter to a friend saying how you spent your last 
Saturday. 

2. Explain— '' The most laudable impartiality;" "I will repay thee with 
usury ; " " His adversary stood firm as a rock." 

3. The Greek prefix dla signifies through or asunder— aa, diagonal, a line 
drawn through from comer to corner ; diameter, a measure through the centre 
from side to side. Make sentences containing diagonal^ diameter. 



XXI. — LOCKSLEY'S BUGLE. 

1. The Black Cbampion and Wamba were riding 
at their leisure through the recesses of the forest ; 
the good knight whiles humming a lay to himself, 
sometimes encouraging by questions the prating dis- 
position of his attendant. 

2. " I would, Wamba," said the knight, " that our 
host of the Trysting-tree heard us in our merry mood." 
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"So would not I," said Waniba, "but for the horn 
that hangs at vour baldric." 

" Ay," said the knight, " this is a pledge of Locks- 
ley's good-will, though I am not like to need it. 
Three mots on this bugle will, I am assured, bring 
round at our need a jolly band of yonder honest 
yeomen." 

3. " There be companions who are far more 
dangerous for travellers to meet than yonder out- 
laws. Now, I pray you. Sir Knight, what would you 
do if we met two of our late foes as they wander 
about the forest ?" 

"Pin the villains to the earth with my lance, 
Wamba, if they offered us any impediment.' 

" But what if there were four of them ? 

" They should drink of the same cup," answered 
the knight. 

4. " What if six," continued Wamba, " and we as 
we now are, barely two — would you not remember 
Locksley's horn ? " 

" What ! sound for aid," exclaimed the knight, 
" against a score of such fellows as these, whom one 
good knight could drive before him as the wind 
drives the withered leaves ? " 

5. " Nay, then," said Wamba, " I will pray you 
for a close sight of that same- horn that hath so 
powerful a breath." 

The knight undid the clasp of the baldric, and 
indulged his fellow-traveller, who immediately hung 
the bugle round his own neck. 

" Tra-lira-la," said he, whistling the notes ; " nay, 
I know my gamut as well as another." 
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6. " How mean you, knave ? " said the knight ; 
*• restore me the bugle." 

" Content you, Sir Knight ; it is in safe keeping. 
When Valour and Folly travel, Folly should bear the 
horn, because she can blow the best." 

" Nay but, rogue," said the Black Knight, " this 
exceedeth thy license. Beware ye tamper not with 
my patience." 

7. " Urge me not with violence, Sir Knight," said 
the jester, keeping at a distance from the impatient 
champion, " or Folly will show a clean pair of heels, 
and leave Valour to find out his way through the 
wood as best he may." 

" Nay, thou hast hit me there," said the knight ; 
" and, sooth to say, I have little time to jangle with 
thee. Keep the horn an thou wilt, but let us pro- 
ceed on our journey." 

8. " You will not harm me, then ? " said Wamba. 
" I tell thee no, thou knave." 

"Ay, but pledge me your knightly word for it," 
continued Wamba, as he approached with great 
caution. 

" My knightly word I pledge ; only come on with 
thy foolish self." 

9. " Nay, then. Valour and Folly are once more 
boon companions," said the jester, coming up frankly 
to the knight's side ; " but, in truth, I love not such 
buflfets as that you bestowed on the burly Friar, 
when his holiness rolled on the green like a king of 
the nine-pins." 

New Words in this Lesson, 
ohap-lain gam-ut im-ped-i-ment license 
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TRAITORS. 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Re-cess^s, depths; unfrequented 
parts. 
Lay.wng. 

Prat-lxig, ever talking. 
3 Im-ped-i-mpnt, hindrance. 
5 Gam-ut, scale of wind instruments ; 
from the lowest to the highest notes. 



run 



6 License, right; liberty. 

7 Jafl-^le, dispute i quarreL 
Clean pair of heels, eta, 

quickly out of sight 
9 Nine-pins, a game in which wooden 
pins are knocked down with a 
wooden ball. 



Summary :— Some time after parting with Locksley, the Black Knight, with 
Wamba the jester for a guide, was riding Uirough the forest, when Wamba asked 
the Black Knight to allow him to look at the horn presented by Locksley. The 
knight did so ; and Wamba took possession of it, saying, " When Valour and 
Folly travel, Folly should bear the horn, because she can blow the best." 

Exercises : — l . Write an essay on Paper, its manufacture and its uses. 

2. Explain— "They should drink of the same cup;" "This exceedeth thy 
license;" " I have little time to jangle with thee." 

3. The Greek prefix en or em signifies in or on— as, energy, inward force or 
power ; enoomium, praise on another ; emphasis, stress of the voice on a word. 
Make sentences containing energy ^ encomium^ tmphan*. 



XXII. — TRAITORS. 

1. ** Now that Folly wears the horn," said Wamba, 
" let Valour rouse himself, and shake his mane ; for, 
if I mistake not, there are company in yonder brake 
that are on the look out for us." 

" What makes thee judge so ? " said the knight. 

" Because I have twice or thrice noticed the 
glance of a morion from amongst the green leaves. 
Had they been honest men, they had kept the 
path." 

" By my faith," said the knight, closing his visor, 
" I think thou be'st in the right on 't." 

2. And in good time did he close it, for three 
arrows flew at the same instant from the suspected 
spot against his head and breast, one of which would 
have penetrated to the brain, had it not been turned 
aside bv the steel visor. The other two were averted 
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by the gorget, and by the shield which hung around 
his neck. 

3. " Thanks, trusty armourer," said the knight. 
— " Wamba, let us close with them ; " and he rode 
straight to the thicket. He was met by six or 
seven men-at-arms, who ran against him with their 
lances at full career. Three of the weapons struck 
against him, and splintered with as little effect as if 
they had been driven against a tower of steel. The 
Black Knight raised himself in his stirrups with an 
air of inexpressible dignity, and exclaimed, " What 
means this, my masters ?" The men made no other 
reply than by drawing their swords and attacking 
him on every side, crying, " Die, tyrant ! " 

4. "Ha! Saint Edward! Ha! Saint George!" 
said the Black Knight, striking down a man at 
every invocation ; " have we traitors here ? " 

His opponents, desperate as they were, bore back 
from an arm which carried death in every blow, 
and it seemed as if the terror of his single strength 
was about to gain the battle against such odds. 
Then a knight, in blue armour, who had hitherto 
kept himself behind the other assailants, spurred 
forward with his lance, and taking aim, not at the 
rider, but at the steed, wounded the noble animal 
mortally. 

5. " That was a felon stroke ! " exclaimed the 
Black Knight, as the steed fell to the earth, bearing 
his rider along with him. 

And at this moment Wamba winded the bugle ; 
for the whole had passed so speedily, that he had not 
had time to do so sooner. The sudden sound made 
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the murderers bear back once more ; and Wamba, 
though so imperfectly weaponed, did not hesitate to 
rush in and assist the Black Knight to rise. 

6. " Shame on ye, false cowards!" exclaimed he in 
the blue harness, who seemed to lead the assailants ; 
" do ye fly from the empty blast of a horn blown 
by a jester ?" 

Animated by his words, they attacked the Black 
Knight anew, whose best refuge was now to place 
his back against an oak, and defend himself with 
his sword. 

7. He was being pressed close by several men com- 
pletely armed, when a gray-goose shaft suddenly 
stretched on the earth one of the most formidable 
of his assailants, and a band of yeomen broke forth 
from the glade, headed by Locksley and the jovial 
Friar. Taking ready and effectual part in the fray, 
they soon disposed of the ruffians. 



New Words in tbls Lesson. 
a]<moar-er fel^n g^)r^g:et mo^ri-on 

a-vert^d for-ml-da-ble In-vo-ca^Uon weaponed 



1 Mo-ri-on, a kind of helmet 
Be'st, art. 
On% of it. 



Notes and Meanings. 

4 Trat' tors, enemies to king or coun- 
tnr. 



5 Fel-on, mean ; crueL 



2 A-yert-ed, tamed aside. 6 An-i-mat-ed, cheered on ; encour 



Gor^f^t, a piece of armour for de 
fending the neck. 



aged. 
7 Oray-goose shaft, arrow feathered 



3 Ty^rant, oppressor. This cry showed | from a goose's wing 

the knight that his enemies knew , For-mi-da-ble, valiant; to be 
him to be the king. > dreaded. 



Summary :— Soon after Wamba had become possessed of the horn, he saw 
that he and the Black Knight were being watched by men who seemed desirons 
of keeping out of sight. Three arrows shot at the Black Knight proclaimed these 
*vatchers to be enemies. Coming to close quarters, they attacked the knight, 

ving, " Die, tyrant ! " These words showed him that they knew him to be the 
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king in disguise. " Have we traitors here ?" he cried as he met their attack with 
a strength that carried death in every blow. In the meantime Wamba blew the 
horn, and a ban^ of yeomen, headed by Locksley, appeared, and soon disposed 
of the ruffians. 

EzerdseB :— 1. Write all you know about your Body, its parts and their uses. 

2. Explain—" Have we traitors here 7 " "An arm which carried death in every 
blow ; " " Animated by his words." 

3. The Greek prefix epi signifies upon, hendef, to— as, epitaph, (the writing) 
upon a tomb; epistle, to send to, a letter; epitome, to cut upon, an abridge- 
ment. Make sentences containing tpitaphf epiatle, epitome. 



XXIII. KING RICHARD AND ROBIN HOOD. 

1. The Black Knight thanked his deliverers with 
a dignity they had not observed in his former 
bearing, which hitherto had seemed rather that of a 
blunt bold soldier than of a person of exalted rank. 

" It concerns me much," he said, " even before 
I express my full gratitude to my ready friends, to 
discover, if I may, who have been my unprovoked 
enemies. — Open the visor of that Blue Knight, 
Wamba, who seems the chief of these villains." 

2. The jester instantly made up to the leader of 
the assassins, who, bruised by his fall, and entangled 
under the wounded steed, lay incapable either of 
flight or resistance. 

" Come, valiant sir," said Wamba, " I must be 
your armourer as well as your equerry. I have 
dismounted you, and now I will unhelm you." 

So saying, with no very gentle hand he undid 
the helmet of the Blue Knight, which, rolling to a 
distance on the grass, displayed to the Black Knight 
grizzled locks, and a countenance he did not expect 
to have seen under such circumstances. 

" Waldemar Fitzurse !" he said in astonishment; 
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" what could urge one of thy rank and seeming 
worth to so foul an undertaking ?" 

3. " Thy father's son," answered Waldemar. 
Richard's eyes sparkled with indignation, but 

his better nature overcame it. He pressed his hand 
against his brow, and remained an instant gazing 
on the face of the humbled baron, in whose features 
pride was contending with shame. 

" Thou dost not ask thy life, Waldemar," said, 
the king. 

" He that is in the lion's clutch," answered Fitz- 
urse, " knows it were needless." 

4. " Take it, then, unasked," said Richard ; " the 
lion preys not on prostrate carcasses. Take thy 
life, but with this condition, that in three days thou 
shalt leave England, and go to hide thine infamy 
in thy Norman castle, and that thou wilt never 
mention the name of John of Anjou as connected 
with thy felony. — Let this knight have a steed, 
Locksley; for I see your yeomen have caught those 
which were running loose, and let him depart un- 
harmed." 

5. " But that I judge I listen to a voice whose 
behests must not be disputed," answered the yeo- 
man, " I would send a shaft after the skulking 
villain that should spare him the labour of a long 
journey." 

" Thou bearest an English heart, Locksley," said 
the Black Knight; " and well dost judge thou art 
the more bound to obey my behest : — I am Richard 
of England !" 

6. At these wo'rds, pronounced in a tone of 
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majesty suited to the high rank and no less distin- 
guished character of Coeur-de-Lion, the yeomen at 
once kneeled down before him, and at the same 
time tendered their allegiance, and implored pardon 
for their offences. 

7. " Rise, my friends," said Richard, in a gracious 
tone, looking on them with a countenance in which 
his habitual good-humour had already conquered the 
blaze of hasty resentment, and whose features re- 
tained no mark of the late desperate conflict, except- 
ing the flush arising from exertion, — " Arise," he 
said, " my friends ! Your misdemeanours, whether 
in forest or field, have been atoned by the loyal 
services you rendered my distressed subjects before 
the walls of Torquilstone, and the rescue you have 
this day afforded to your sovereign. Arise, my 
liegemen, and be good subjects in future. — And 
thou, brave Locksley — " 

8. " Call me no longer Locksley, my liege, but 
know me under the name which, I fear, fame hath 
blown too widely not to have reached even your 
royal ears : — I am Robin Hood of Sherwood Forest." 

" King of outlaws, and prince of good fellows !" 
said the king, "who hath not heard a name that 
has been borne as far as Palestine ? But be assured, 
brave outlaw, that no deed done in our absence, and 
in the turbulent times to which it hath given rise, 
shall be remembered to thy disadvantage." 



New Words in this Lesson. 

al-le-grlance be-bests' dis-ad-yan-tage fel^-ny 

Afi-Jou cq,r^a88-es en-taiL-gled griz^zled 

as-sas^Bins Coaur-de-Ll-on' e-quer^ry mis-de-mean^urs 
(775) 12 
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NotOB and 

2 As-Baa^ins, murderers. 
Gristed, turning gr&j. 

Foul an undertaking, bad a deed. 

3 Tliy fatlior^i son. Prince John, who, 

while his brother was prisoner, tried 

to raise a rebellion and secure the 

In-dte-na^ion, anger. [throne. 

4 Pros-trate, helpless. 
Car^aas-es, dead bodies. Richard 

implies that the knight is as help- 
less to defend himself as if he were 
dead. 

Jolin of Afi-Jou, Prince John, Bich- 
ard's brother. 

Felony, crime. 
6 Be-hests', commands; instructions. 

Skulk-log, mean ; cowardly. 



Meanings. 

6 Al-le^gianoe, obedience ; promise of 

service. 

7 Mis-de-mean-ours, misdeeds; of- 

fences. 
Atoned, made amends for. . 

8 Robin Hood of Sherwood Forest, 

a noted English outlaw, who with 
his companions. Little John, Will 
Scarlet, Much the miller's son, 
Friar Tuck, and a company of 
archers, lived in Sherwood Forest 
in Nottinghamshire in the reigns 
of Richard I. and John. Of him 
one writer says, " He was the most 
humane, and the prince of all rob- 
bers." 
Tur^bn^lent, disturbed ; lawless. 



Summary:— B7 the command of the Black Knight, Wamba opened the visor 
of the leader of those who had attacked them in the forest. The Black Knight 
was surprised to see the face of a knight whom he did not expect to find under 
such circumstances, and his Indignation was great when told that his brother 
John was at the bottom of the whole affair. Then the Black Knight told Locks- 
ley that he was Richard of England ; and Locksley confessed that he was Robin 
Hood of Sherwood Forest 

Exercises :— 1. Write a sketch of the Life of Richard L 

2. Explain—" The lion preys not on prostrate carcasses ; " " The yeomen 
tendered their allegiance ; " " King of outlaws, and prince of good fellows." 

3. The Greek prefix ez or ec signifies out or out of—BLBf exodus, a going out; 
ezordse, to drive out evil spirits ; eclipse, a leaving out Make sentences con- 
taining exodus, exorcise, ecHpse. 



XXIV. THE KING AND IVANHOE. 

1. Two additional personages now appeared on 
the scene. The new-comers were Wilfred of 
Ivanhoe, who had now partially recovered from his 
wound; and Gurth, who attended him. The aston- 
ishment of Ivanhoe was beyond bounds when he 
saw his master besprinkled with blood, and six or 
seven dead bodies lying around in the little glade 
in which the battle had taken place. Nor was he 
less surprised to see Richard surrounded by so many 
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silvan attendants — the outlaws, as they seemed to be, 
of the forest, and a perilous retinue therefore for a 
prince. He hesitated whether to address the king 
as the Black Knight-errant, or in what other manner 
to demean himself towards him. Richard saw his 
embarrassment. 

2. "Fear not, Wilfred," he said, "to address 
Richard Plantagenet as himself, since thou seest 
him in the company of true English hearts, although 
it may be they have been urged a few steps a^ide 
by warm English blood." 

" Sir Wilfred of Ivanhoe," said the gallant out- 
law, stepping forward, "my assurances can add 
nothing to those of our sovereign ; yet, let me say 
somewhat proudly, that of men who have suffered 
' much, he hath not truer subjects than those v/ho 
now stand around him." 

3. " I cannot doubt it, brave man," said Wilfred, 
"since thou art of the number. But what mean 
these marks of death and danger ? these slain men, 
and the bloody armour of my prince ? " 

" Treason hath been with us, Ivanhoe," said the 
king; "but, thanks to these brave men, treason 
hath met its meed. But, now I bethink me, thou 
too art a traitor," said Richard smiling — "a most 
disobedient traitor; for were not our orders positive 
that thou shouldst repose thyself at Saint Botolph's 
until thy woimd was healed ? " 

4. " It is healed," said Ivanhoe ; " it is not of 
more consequence than the scratch of a bodkin. — 
But why, oh why, noble prince, will you thus vex 
the hearts of your faithful servants, and expose 
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your life by lonely journeys and rash adventures; 
as if it were of no more value than that of a mere 
knight-errant, who has no interest on earth but 
wTiat lance and sword may procure him ? " 

5. "And Richard Plantagenet," said the king, 
"desires no more fame than his good lance and 
sword may acquire him ; and Richard Plantagenet 
is prouder of achieving an adventure, with only his 
good sword and his good arm to speed, than if he 
led to battle a host of a hundred thousand armed 
men.' 

" But your kingdom, my liege," said Ivanhoe, 
" your kingdom is threatened with dissolution and 
civil war — your subjects menaced with every species 
of evil, if deprived of their sovereign in some of 
those dangers which it is your daily pleasure to 
incur, and from which you have but this moment 
narrowly escaped." 

6. " Ho ! ho ! my kingdom and my subjects ? " 
answered Richard impatiently. " I tell thee, Sir 
Wilfred, the best of them are most willing to repay 
my follies in kind. For example, my very faith- 
ful servant, Wilfred of Ivanhoe, will not obey 
my positive commands, and yet reads his king 
a homily because he does not walk exactly by his 
advice ! Which of us has most reason to upbraid 
the other ? Yet forgive me, my faithful W^ilfred. 
The time I have spent and am yet to spend in 
concealment, is, as I explained to thee at Saint 
Botolph's, necessary to give my friends and faithful 
nobles time to assemble their forces ; that when 
Richard's return is announced, he should be at the 
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head of such a force as enemies shall tremble to 
face, and thus subdue the meditated treason without 
even unsheathing a sword." 

7. Wilfred bowed in submission, well knowing 
how vain it was to contend with the wild spirit of 
chivalry which so often impelled his master upon 
dangers which he might easily have avoided. 

From the forest Richard and Ivanhoe, with 
their followers, soon after' wended their way to the 
Castle of Coningsburgh. The king was welcomed 
there by Cedric the Saxon. 

8. We have not space to describe all that took 
place in the castle during the king's visit. Suffice 
it to say that Richard claimed fulfilment of Cedric's 
promise to grant him a boon. The king craved 
forgiveness for Cedric's son, Wilfred of Ivanhoe. 

" Thou hast it, my son," said Cedric, as Ivanhoe 
knelt at his father's feet. " I have promised, and 
the son of Hereward knows how to keep his word, 
even when it has been passed to a Norman." 

9. Soon after this scene Ivanhoe suddenly disap- 
peared from the castle, and could not be found. It 
was discovered that a Jew had been to seek him, 
and that, after a brief conference, he had called for 
Gurth and his armour, and had left the castle. 

King Richard too disappeared, no one knew 
whither. At length it was learned that he had 
hastened to the courtyard, and summoned to his 
presence the Jew who had spoken with Ivanhoe. 
After a moment's speech with him he had called 
vehemently to horse, thrown himself upon a steed, 
compelled the Jew to mount another, and set off 
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at a rate which, according to Wamba, rendered the 
old Jew's neck not worth a penny's purchase. 



ad-dl^tion-al 
be-Bprizl-kled 



New Words in this Lesson. 

Bot^lph er-rant 

con-fer-ence Her^ward 

Con-lngs-burgh hom-i-ly 



med-i-t&t-ed 

per-son-ag-es 

Flan-tag^net 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Par-tial-ly, partly. 
Glade, open space in a wood. 
Sil-van at-tend-ants, foresters. 
Bet-i-nue, train of attendants. 
Knight er-rant, wandering knight 

seeking adventures. 
De-mean^, behave ; conduct. 

2 Sich^d Plan-tag^net, King 

Bichard I., the second king of the 
Plantagenet line. The name is de- 
rived from Planta genista^ the 
Latin term for the shrub we call 
broom, which was worn by his 
ancestor the first Earl of Anjou 
when a pilgrim to the Holy Land. 
8 Meed, reward ; due. [boring holes 
4 Bod-kln, small instrument used for 



6 Hom-i-ly, sermon ; advice. 
Med-i-tat-ed, intended ; planned. 

7 Wended, went 
(Ton-ings-burgh, now a ruin on the 

bank of the river Don. 

8 Boon, gift ; favour. 
Her^ward, a Saxon leader who, at 

the Conquest, 1066, took refuge in 
the Isle of Ely, where, surrounded 
by marshes, he long defied William 
the Conqueror. 

9 Con-fer-ence, talk. 
Ve^he-ment-iy, urgently. 

Not worth a penny's purchase, so 
likely to be broken that no one 
would risk a penny on the chance 
of the Jew's safety. 



Summary :— When Wilfred of Ivanhoe appeared on the scene, and saw the 
marks of blood on the king, and the dead bodies of some of those who had at- 
tacked him lying around, he asked the king why he vexed the hearts of his 
faithful servants by exposing himself to such dangers. Richard said the time 
for concealment was near an end. He and Ivanhoe paid a visit to Ivanhoe's 
father, Cedric the Saxon. There the king persuaded Cedric to forgive his son. 
Soon after, Ivanhoe disappeared after an interview with Isaac the Jew. When 
he was missed, King Bichard also departed, in the company of the Jew. 

Exercises : — 1. Write all you know about Robin Hood. 

2. Explain — "Richard saw his embarrassment;" "Treason hath met its 
meed ; " " Richard and Ivanhoe wended their way." 

3. The Greek prefix hyper signifies above^ over^ beyond— as, hypercritical, 
over critical; h3rperboIe, a figure by which anything is magnified beyond the 
truth. Make sentences containing hypercritical, hyperbole. 
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JULIUS CmSAJEi. 

{FROM SHAKESPEARE,) 



William Shakespeare, the greatest of dramatic poets, was bom at 
Stratford-on-Avon (Warwickshire) in 1564. Having got into trouble 
in his native town, he went to London, and lived there as actor, play- 
wright, and poet, from 1586 till 1613. During these years he wrote, 
besides non-dramatic poems, upwards of thirty dramas, which put 
him in the foremost rank of the poets of the world. His chief 
dramas are Hamlet, Macbeth, Julius CcBtar, King Lear, A Midsummer- 
Night's Dream, The Merchant of Venice, Romeo and Juliet, and The 
Tempest, He retired to Stratford in 1613, and died there in 1616. 



CHARACTERS. 

Julius CiESAR Dictator of Rom£. 

OcTAVius C^SAB, grand-nephew of Julius... \ Triumvirs after the 

Mabk Antony > death o/ Julius 

Lepidus J Caesar. 

Brutus....' ^ Three of the con- 

Cassius > spirators against 

C ASC A ) Julius Caesar. 

Calpubnia Wife to Caesar. 

PoETiA Wife to Brutus. 

' A Soothsayer, Senators, Citizens, Attendants, etc. 



PART I. 

1. It was high holiday in Rome (44 B.C.), and the 
streets were filled with crowds eager to welcome Julius 
Caesar, who was to make his triumphal entry into 
the city, on his return from a victorious campaign. 
Caesar was the most famous soldier of his time. 
He had conquered Gaul (now France) ; and he had 
twice visited Britain with an army, and had made 
it known to the civilized world. 

2. He had now returned from Spain, where he 
had crushed a rebellion raised by the sons of Pompey, 
his late rival; and the Roman senate and Roman 
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people vied with each other in heaping honours on 
him. He had been made Consul (or head of the 
Republic) for ten years, and then Dictator for life ; 
and all Rome had turned out into the streets to 
applaud the conquering hero. 

3. But there were some among the foremost men 
in the State who were jealous of Caesar's great 
power. He had all the authority of an emperor, 
and many suspected him of desiring the title also. 
Among the leading men the one most jealous of him 
was a general named Caius Cassius — a man of an 
envious and fiery spirit. He formed a conspiracy 
against Csesar, and was anxious to draw the noble 
Brutus into it. 



I^n^^^^^i 




4. While Caesar is passing in triumph through 
the crowded streets, Cassius takes the opportunity 
to talk with Brutus, in order to sound him. While 
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they stand together in conversation, a noise of 
shouting is heard, and is several times repeated. 

Bru. What means this shouting? I do fear, the 
people 
Choose Caesar for their king. 

Cds. Ay, do you fear it 1 

Then must I think you would not have it so. 

Bru, I would not, Cassius ; yet I love him well. 

5. Suspecting that Cassius has some special reason 
for detaining him apart from the rest, Brutus begs 
to know what it is. Thus urged, Cassius discloses 
his secret jealousy of Csesar : — 

Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus, and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 
Brutus, and Csesar : what should be in that "Caesar" ? 
Why should that name be sounded more than yours ? 
Write them together, — yours is as fair a name ; 
Sound them, — it doth become the mouth as well ; 
Weigh them, — it is as heavy ; conjure with 'em, — 
" Brutus " will start a spirit as soon as " Caesar." 

6. Brutus owns that he, too, has sometimes had 
the same thoughts, and promises to weigh well 
what Cassius has been hinting. But their conversa- 
tion is checked by the reappearance of Csesar and 
his train, for the games are ended. As they pass, 
Brutus plucks Casca by the sleeve, and asks him 
why Caesar's looks are so sad. Casca tells them that 
Mark Antony had offered Caesar a crown three 
times, which he had thrice refused, though with 
evident reluctance ; and that every time he refused 
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it, the people shouted in approval. Ceesar was sad 
because he saw that they did not wish him to be king. 

7. Caasius, pondering these things, goes home, 
resolved to fan into a flame the little spark of envy 
he has discovered in the breast of Brutus. He 
cunningly arranges to throw in at Brutus's window 
certain papers as if from different persona, all calling 
on him to become the champion of the people against 
ambitious Cfesar. 

8. A month passes, during which Cassius and the 
other conspirators complete their plans, and s 



" Oiw IH* BIB rote, for I will go." 

in adding Brutus to their band. " The Ides of March 

are come " — the very day of which, in his triumph, a 

soothsayer in the crowd had told Ctesar to beware. 

9. Calpurnia, Caesar's wife, tries to di.ssuade him 

from going to the Senate House on this day. She 
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has had bad dreams, and strange sights have been 
seen and strange sounds have been heard in the 
air during the night — all evil omens to this Boman 
matron. At first Ctesar consents to remain at home; 
but one of the conspirators, coming in, ridicules the 
idea of the business of the State being stopped by 
a woman's dreams ; so Ccesar says, " Give me my 
robe, for I will go," and then proceeds to the Capitol. 
1 0. All the senators being seated, business 
begins. One after another of the conspirators 
kneels before Cfesar and offers a petition or asks 



a favour. When they are all thus gathered around 
him, Casca stabs him in the neck. Then the others 
pierce him T;;ith their daggers ; and last of all, the 
" well-beloved " Brutus raises his hand and stabs 
him. Stung by the treason of such a friend. 
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Caesar's mighty heart gives way. He turns a 
reproachful glance on Brutus, and falls, exclaiming 
with his last breath, — 

" Et tu, Brute !" (Even thou, O Brutus.) 



New Words in this Lesson. 



An-to-ny 

ap-prOy^ 

Bru-tu8 

Cai-us 

Gal-por-nl-a 

cam-paign' 



Cap^i-tol 

Cas^ 

Cas^ius 

CO-lOS-BUB 

con-Bplr^-cy 
con-splr^-tors 



Notes and 

1 Jn-ll-ns OflB^sar. Born In 100 b.c. 

Therefore now fifty-six years of age. 

Vic-to-rl-ous cam-paign', successful 
war. A "camx>aign" is properly 
the time an army is in the field. 

Visited Britain, first in 55 and then 
in 54 B.C. On both occasions he 
compelled the Britons to submit 

2 Pom-pey, Cneius Pompeius, bom 

106 B c. The rivalry between him 
and Csesar had led to a civil war in 
50 B.C. Pompey was defeated in 
Greece, and fled to Egypt, where 
he was at once put to death. 

Re-pub^Uo, a commonwealth ; a gov- 
ernment in which the supreme 
power rests with representatives of 
the people. 

Dio-ta-tor, one intrusted for a time 
with absolute (unlimited) power. 

3 Cai-ns Cas^i-us, one of the leading 

men in Rome. He had opposed 
CsBsar in the civil war with Pom- 
pey, but on the death of the latter 
he had joined Cassar's party. 
Brn-tus, Marcus Junius ; also a 
leading Roman citizen. Like Gas- 
sius, he had sided with Pompey; 
but latterly he had been a warm 
friend of Ceesar. He was a strong 
republican, and hence he was easily 
led to oppose Caesar's ambition. 

4 To sound lilm, to find out what he 

thinks. 

5 A Ck>-l08-8as, a gigantic figure, par- 

ticularly that of Apollo at Rhodes 



Con^aul 

Dic-ta-tor 

dis-8uade' 

en-Yl-ous 

Qaul 

pe-tl-Uon 

Meanings. 



Pom-pey 

re-ap-pear^ce 

re-beU-ion 

re-proach-fal 

Re-pub-llc 

rld-i-cule 



(Asia Minor), which spanned the 
entrance to the harbour, so tliat 
large ships could sail under his 
huge legs. From colossiis comes 
colossal, vast. 

Become, befit; suit 

Con-Jure, use them to raise the 
spirits of the dead, as conjurers or 
wizards used to do by calling out 
the names of great men. 

6 The games, connected with a festival 

then being held (February 15th) in 
honour of one of the gods. 

Cas-oa, one of the conspirators 
against Csssar. He is a plain 
spoken and witty fellow. 

Mark An-to-ny. Bom 85 b.c. He 
was Cffisar's warm and faithful 
friend, and tried to prevail on him 
to take the title of king. 

With evident re-luc-tanoe, show- 
ing a wish to have it, even while 
refusing it 

7 Pon^er-ing, weighing in his mind ; 

thinking deeply about 
Cham-pi-on, leader ; hero. 

8 The Ides, in the Roman calendar, 

the Ibih day of March, May, July, 
and October ; of the other months 
of the year, the ISth. 

9 Dis-suade', advise against ; prevent. 
Sen-ate House, house in which the 

Senate (or Parliament) met. 
0-mens, signs of a future event. 
10 Re-proach-ful, casting blame. 
Bru-te. Two syllables. 
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Summary : — Julius Caesar is suspected of desiring the title of king or emperor. 
A plot, headed by Caius Cassins, is formed against him. On Csssar's making a 
triumphal entry into Rome, his friend Mark Antony offers him a crown, which 
he refuses witii reluctance, and the people shout. Cassius succeeds in adding 
Brutus to the conspirators; and on the Ides of March, Cwsar is murdered 
by Casca, Cassius, Brutus, and the rest, in the Senate House. 

Exercises :— 1. Write what you know about Julius Ceesar. 

2. Explain — " Triumphal entry ; " " An envious and fiery spirit ; " "Ridicules 
the idea." 

3. The Greek prefix hypo signifies und^r— as, hypocrite, one who keeps his 
real character under ; hyphen, a mark that brings two words or syllables under 
one ; hypothesis, something placed under. Make sentences contiiuing hypocrite, 
hyphen, hypothetis. 



PART II. 

1. Great confusion follows the death of Caesar. 
The voice of one of the conspirators is heard 
shouting, — 

" Liberty ! freedom ! — tyranny is dead ! " 

The senators flee to their homes. Men, women, and 
children run about the streets in wild fear and amaze- 
ment. Brutus and Cassius now set themselves to 
allay the excitement, and to satisfy the people that 
there were reasons of State for putting Caesar to 
death. With this view they go to the Forum to 
address the citizens. Mark Antony, whose friend- 
ship, as that of Caesar's chief ally, Brutus is anxious 
to secure, obtains permission to produce Caesars 
body in the market-place, and " to speak in the 
order of his funeral." 

Scene — The Forum. 

Present, Antony and a throng q/* Citizens. 

2. Ant, Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your 
ears: 
I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him 
The evil that men do lives after them ; 
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The good is oft interred with their bones : 
So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you, Csesar was ambitious : 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault ; 
And grievously hath Caesar answered it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest, — 
For Brutus is an honourable man ; 
So are they all, all honourable men, — 
Come I to speak in Caesar's funeral. 

3. He was my friend, faithful and just to me : 
But Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 

Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill : 

Did this in Caesar seem ambitious ? 

When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept ; 

Ambition should be made of sterner stuff: 

Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

4. You all did see, that on the Lupercal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown. 

Which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambition ? 
Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 
And, sure, he is an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke. 
But here I am to speak what I do know. 
You all did love him once — not without cause ; 
What cause withholds you then to mourn for him 1 
O judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts. 
And men have lost their reason ! — Bear with me ; 
My heart is in the cofl^ there with Caesar, 
And I must pause till it come back to me. 
* * * * 

5. But yesterday, the word of Caesar might 
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Have stood against the world : now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 

masters ! if I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong. 
Who, you all know, are honourable men : 

I will not do them wrong ; I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you. 
Than I will wrong such honourable men. 

6. But here's a parchment, with the seal of Csesar ; 
I found it in his closet ; *tis his will : 

Let but the commons hear this testament, 
(Which, pardon me^ I do not mean to read,) 
And they would go and tiss dead Csesar's wounds. 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 
And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Unto their issue. 

7. Cit We'll hear the will ; read it, Mark Antony. 
Ant Have patience, gentle friends, I must not 

read it ; 
It is not meet you know how Caesar loved you. 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but men ; 
And, being men, hearing the will of Caesar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad ; 
'Tis good you know not that you are his heirs ; 
For, if you should, oh, what would come of it ! 

Cit Bead the will ; we'll hear it, Antony ; 
You shall read us the will, Caesar's will. 

Ant You will compel me, then, to read the will 1 
Then make a ring about the corpse of Caesar, 
And let me show you him that made the will. 
Shall I descend 1 And will you give me leave ? 
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CiL Come down ! — Descend ! — You shall have leave. 

[Antony conies down. 

8. Ant If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle : I remember 

The first time ever Caesar put it on ; 

'Twas on a summer's evening, in his tent, 

That day he overcame the Nervii : — 

Look ! in this place ran Cassius' dagger through : 

See what a rent the envious Casca made : 

Through this the well-belov6d Brutus stabbed ; 

And, as he plucked his cursed steel away, 

Mark how the blood of Caesar followed it, 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 

If Brutus so unkindly knocked, or no ; 

For Brutus, as you know, weis Caesar's angel. — 

9. Judge, O you gods, how dearly Caesar loved him ! 
This was the most unkindest cut of all : 

For, when the noble Caesar saw him stab. 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors' arms. 
Quite vanquished him : then burst his mighty heart ; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 
Even at the base of Pompey's statua, 
Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 
Oh, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down. 
Whilst bloody treason flourished over us. 
10. Oh, now you weep; and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity : these are gracious drops. 
Kind souls, what, weep you, when you but behold 
Our Caesar's vesture wounded ? Look you here ; 

[Uncovering the body. 
Here is himself, marred, as you see, with traitors. 
First Cit O piteous spectacle ! 
Sec. Cit. We will be revenged : revenge ! 
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AtU. Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir 
you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 
They that have done tliia deed are honourable : 
What private griefa they have, alas, I know not. 
That made them do it ; they are wise and honourable. 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 

I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts ; 
I am no orator, as Brutus is ; 
But, as you know me all, a plain, blunt man, 
That love my friend ; and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him : 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth. 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech 
To stir men's blood ; — I only speak right on ; 
I tell you that which you yourselves do know ; 
Show you aweet Ctesar's wounds, poor, poor dumb 
mouths, 
ms) 13 
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And bid them speak for me : but, were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Caesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 

12. All. Well mutiny. 

Cit Well bum the house of Brutus. 

AnL Why, friends, you go to do you know not 
what: 
Wherein hath Caesar thus deserved your loves ? 
Alas, you know not ! — I must tell you, then : 
You have forgot the will I told you of. 

AU. Most true. — The will ! — Let's stav and hear 
the will. 

Ant Here is the will, and under Caesar's seal : — 
To every Roman citizen he gives. 
To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. 

13. Cit. Most noble Caesar! We'll revenge his death. 
Ant Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 

His private arbours, and new-planted orchards, 
On this side Tiber ; he hath left them you. 
And to your heirs for ever — common pleasures — 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 
Here was a Caesar ! when comes such another ? 

14. First Cit. Never, never. — Come, away, away ! 
We'll bum his body in the holy place. 

And with the brands fire the traitors' houses. 
Take up the body. 

Sec. Cit. Go fetch fire. 

Third Cit Pluck down benches. 

Fourth Cit Pluck down forms, windows, anything. 

[Exeunt Citizens tvith tlu body. 

Ant Now let it work. — Mischief, thou art afoot ; 
Take thou what course thou wilt ! — 
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Notes and 

1 To allay the ex-cite-ment, to calm 

the high feeling. 
The order of his funeral, the funeral 

ceremony. 
The Fo-nim, the market-place of 

Rome. 

2 Lend me your ears, listen to me; 

give me a friendly hearing. 

The eyil, etc., men's bad deeds are 
remembered long after their good 
deeds are forgotten. Shakespeare 
has the same thought in other 
figures ; for example — 

" Men's evil manners live in brass ; 
their virtues 
We write in water."— fl^enry VIII. 

Answered it, atoned for it—namely, 
with his life. 

Under leave, by permission. 

Hon^ur-a-bleman. Antony repeats 
this phrase again and again, till he 
makes it plain that he is sneering 
at Brutus and his friends. This is 
the figure called irony— saying a 
thing, but meaning the opposite. 

3 Ran-soms, price of their freedom. 
The general coffers, the State 

treasury. 
Sterner stuflT, stronger material. 

4 The Lu-per-oal, the feast held on 

February 15th in honour of Luper'- 

cus, a Roman god. 
With-holds' you .... to monm. The 

modern form would be, Withholds 

you from mourning. 

Bear with me. Antony exaggerates 

his grief in order to win the favour 

of the common people. 

5 So poor to do him rey-^r-ence, so 

low as to be able to look up to 

him. 
If I were disposed. He pretends 

that he does not wish to stir them 

to mutiny, at the very time that he 

is doing it. 
The dead,— that is, Ceesar. 

6 A paroh-ment, a legal document. 

Formerly such deeds were written 
on parchment (goat-skin or sheep- 
skin prepared for being written on) ; 
and they had seals attached to 
them to prove that they were 
genuine. 



Meanings. 

The commons, the common people * 

the citizens of Rome. 
Test-a-ment, wilL 
I do not mean to read. This is said 

to excite their curiosity. 
Napkins, handkerchiefs. 
A rich leg-a-cy, a valued heir-loom. 
Their Issue, their children. 

7 Descend, come down from the plat- 

form, or pulpit in which he stood 
while addressing the people. 

8 The Ner^vi-l, a tribe of Gauls living 

in what is now Belgium. 

CsBsar's angel, his guardian spirit; 
indicating very close friendship. 
Most unkindest, a double super- 
lative — common in Shakespeare. 

In-grat-1-tude . . quite vanquished 
him, Caesar was killed, not by the 
daggers of his murderers, but by 
the falseness of his friends. 

Pompey's stat-u-a. A statue of 
Cneius Pompey, C«esar's former 
rival, stood in the Senate House. 
Statua^ the Latin word, is used to 
give the line an additional syllable. 

10 Dint, stroke ; pressure. 
Vesture, mantle. 

With traitors, by the hands of 
traitors. 

Private griefs, personal causes of 
quarrel. Arrange thus — "Alas, I 
know not what private griefs that 
made them do it they have." 

11 No orator, not an eloquent speaker. 
That love. First person, to agree 

with "L" 

Were I Brutus, etc., if an eloquent 
man like Brutus had undertaken 
to speak for Ceesar, he would have 
inflamed the hardest hearts. 

Would ruffle, who would nifRe ; 
and who would put. 

12 Drach-mas. The drouhma was a 

Greek coin. The corresponding 
Roman coin was the denarivs, 
a silver piece worth about B^d. 

13 To walk, in which to walk. 
Rec-re-ate, amuse ; refresh. 

14 Brands, torches. 

Now let it work. This shows the 
purpose of the whole of Antony's 
artful speech. 
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New Words in this Lesson. 




al-lay^ 


drach-mas 


in-terred' 


or^-tor 


be-queath-ln^ 


exeunt 


Lu-per-cal 


rec're-ate 


brUt^lBh 


Fo-nixn 


marred 


trea-son 


cof^fers 


In-grat^i-tude 


Ner^vl-i 


vest^ure 



Summary:— At Csesar's funeral Brutus addresses the people, and tries to 
satisfy them that C»sar's death was for the good of the State. Mark Antony is 
then allowed to address the people. He professes a desire not to excite them, 
and pretends to have great respect for Brutus and the other " honourable men " 
who have slain Csesar. He cootrives, however, to win their sympathy for the 
murdered man, especially when he reads his will and shows that CsBsar was the 
friend of the people. In the end he inflames them against the murderers. 

Ezeroises : — 1. Write a short account of Mark Antony. 

2. Explain—" Reasons of state," " To be resolved," " Gracious drops." 

3. The Greek prefix meta or met signifies change^ after— tis^ metaphor, a 
change of object, a name belonging to one thing applied to another; metamor- 
phosis, a change of form, a transformation; method, literally, after a way, 
system, order. Make sentences containing metaphor^ metamorphosis^ method. 



PART III. 



1. So powerful does the feeling against the con- 
spirators become, that Brutus and Cassius with their 
partisans are forced to flee from Rome. The 
government is intrusted to three leading men, — 
Octavius Caesar (Julius Csesar's grand-nephew), Lepi- 
dus, and Mark Antony. Brutus and Cassius form 
their camp near Sardis, in Asia Minor. Antony and 
Octavius raise an army, and march against them. 

Scene — Near Sardis. Brutus^s Tent 

Present, Brutus and Cassius. 

2. Cos, That you have wronged me doth appear in this : 
You have condemned and noted Lucius Bella 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians ; 
Wherein my letters, praying on his side, 
Because I knew the man, were slighted off. 
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Bru. You wronged yourself to write in such a case. 
Cos. In such a time as this it is not meet 
That every nice offence should bear his comment. 

3. Bru, Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are much condemned to have an itching palm ; 
To sell and mart your offices for gold 

To undeservers. 

Cos. I an itching palm ! 

You know that you are Brutus that speak this, 
Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last 

Bru, The name of Cassius honours this corruption. 
And chastisement doth therefore hide his head. 

Cos, Chastisement ! 

4. Bru, Remember March, the ides of March remember I 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice' sake? 

What villain touched his body, that did stab. 
And not for justice*? What ! shall one of us. 
That struck the foremost man of all this world 
But for supporting robbers, shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes. 
And sell the mighty space of our large honours 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus ? 
I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
Than such a Roman. 

5. Cos, Brutus, bay not me ; 
I'll not endure it : you forget yourself. 
To hedge me in ; I am a soldier, I, 
Older in practice, abler than yourself 

To make conditions. 

Bru. Go to ; you are not, Cassius. 

Cos, I am. 

Bru, I say you are not. 

Cos, Urge me no more ; I shall forget myself : 
Have mind upon your health ; tempt me no further. 
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BriL Away, slight man ! 

Caa. Is't possible ? 

Bru, Hear me, for I will speak. 

Must I give way and room to your rash choler ? 
Shall I be frighted when a madman stares ? 

Cos. O ye gods, ye gods ! must I endure all this 1 

6. Bru, All this 1 ay, more : fret till your proud heart 

break : 
Go show your slaves how choleric you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge ? 
Must I observe you? must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humour ? By the gods. 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
Though it do split you ; for, from this day forth, 
I'll use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter, 
When you are waspish. 

Cos, Is it come to this 1 

7. Bru, You say you are a better soldier : 
Let it appear so ; make your vaunting true, 
And it shall please me well : for mine own part, 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 

Cob, You wrong me every way ; you wrong me, 

Brutus : 
I said, an elder soldier, not a better ; — 
Did I say " better " ? 

Bru, If you did, I care not. 

Cos, When Caesar lived, he durst not thus have 

moved me. 
Bru, Peace, peace ! you durst not so have tempted 

him. 
Cos, I durst not ? 
Bru. No. 

Cos, What ! durst not tempt him 1 
Bru, For your life you durst not 
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8. Cos, Do not presume too much upon my love ; 
I may do that I shall be sorry for. 

Bni. You have done that you should be sorry for. 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; 
For I am armed so strong in honesty 
That they pass by me as the idle wind, 
Which I respect not I did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which you denied me, — 
For I can raise no money by vile means : 

9. By heaven, I had rather coin my heart, 

And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 

From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash 

By any indirection : I did send 

To you for gold to pay my legions, 

Which you denied me ; — ^was that done like Cassius ? 

Should I have answered Caius Cassius so ? 

When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous. 

To lock such rascal counters from his friends. 

Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts ! — 

Dash him to pieces ! 

10. Cos, I denied you not. 
Bru, You did. 

Cos, I did not : he was but a fool that brought 
My answer back. — Brutus hath rived my heart. 
A friend should bear his friend's infirmities. 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

Bru, I do not, till you practise them on me. 

Cas, You love me not. 

Bru, I do not like your faults. 

Cas, A friendly eye could never see such faults. 

Brvn A flatterer's would not, though they do 
appear 
As huge as high Olympus. 

11. Cas, Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come, 
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Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius, 

For Cassius is aweary of the world ; 

Hated by one he loves ; braved by his brother ; 

Checked like a bondman ; all his faults observed, 

Set in a note-book, learned, and conned by rote, 

To cast into my teeth. Oh, I could weep 

My spirit from mine eyes !— There is my dagger, 

And here my naked breast ; within, a heart 

Dearer than Plutus' mine, richer than gold : 

12. If that thou beest a Roman, take it forth ; 
I, that denied thee gold, will give my heart : 
Strike, as thou didst at Caesar ; for I know. 

When thou didst hate him worst, thou lovedst him 

better 
Than ever thou lovedst Cassius. 

Bru. Sheathe your dagger : 

Be angry when you will, it shall have scope ; 
Do what you will, dishonour shall be humour. 
O Cassius, you are yok^ with a lamb 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire ; 
Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 
And straight is cold again. 

13. Cos. Hath Cassius lived 
To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
When grief, and blood ill-tempered, vexeth him ? 

Bru, When I spoke that, I was ill-tempered too. 
Cos, Do you confess 6o much? Give me your 

hand. 
Bru, And my heart too. 
Gas. ' Brutus ! — 

Bru, What's the matter 1 

Cos. Have not you love enough to bear with me, 

When that rash humour which my mother gave me 

Makes me forgetful ? 
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Bru. Yes, Caasius ; and, from hencefoi-tli. 

When you are over-earnest with your Brutus, 
He'll think your mother chides, aud leave you so. 

Cos. I did not think you could have been so angry. 

Bru. O Gassius, I am sick of many griefs. 

Cnt. Of your philosophy you make no use, 
If you give place to accidental evils. 

Bru. No man bears sorrow better. — Portia is dead. 

Cos. Hal Portia? 

Bru, She is dead. 

Ca«. How 'scaped I kOIing whfn I crossed you so? — 
O insupportable and touching loss ! — 
Upon what sickness 1 

Bru. Impatient of my absence, — 

And grief that young Octavius with Mark Antony 
Have made themselves so strong ; for with her death 
That tidings came ;— with this she fell distract. 
And, hw attendants absent, swallowed fire. 
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Ca8. And died so ? 

Bru. 

Cos. 



Even so. 



O ye immortal gods ! — 

[Exeunt, 



16. Next day the opposing armies meet on the 
plains of Philippi. The wing led by Brutus is suc- 
cessful against Octavius; but Antony defeats Cassius, 
who, ignorant of Brutus's success, kills himself in 
despair. Antony then turns on Brutus's force, and 
overpowers it. Rather than be taken prisoner, 
Brutus commands his servant to hold out his sword, 
while he, in Roman fashion, runs on its point and 
dies. 

17. When Antony hears how Brutus thus met 
his end he exclaims, in acknowledgment of the 
nobleness of the character of Brutus : — 



This was the noblest Roman of them all : 

All the conspirators save only he 

Did that they did in envy of great Caesar ; 

He only, in a general honest thought 

And common good to all, made one of them. 

His life was gentle ; and the elements 

So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 

And say to all the world, " This was a man ! " 
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Notes and Meanings. 



1 Par^tl-sans, friends; members of 

their party. 

Three leading men. Hence called 
a triumvirate ; from Latin tres^ 
three, and tnr, a man. 

Oc-ta^yi-iis Csssar. He was bom 
in 63 B.C. His grandmother (some 
say his mother) was Julius Caesar's 
sister. He afterwards became first 
Boman emperor, and took the name 
of Augustus. He died in 14 a.d. 

2 Noted, charged with a crime ; ac- 

cused. 

The Sar^-ans, the people of Sardis. 

Praying on his side, excusing him ; 
interceding for him. 

Slighted off, disregarded. 

Nice, trifling ; trivial. 

His com-ment. His for its. In Old 
English his was neuter as well as 
masculine, and its use in that sense 
was continued till after Shake- 
speare's time. 

3 Ck)n-denmed' to have, blamed for 

having. 
To have an Itching palm, to be 

greedy. 
Mart, exchange. 

Un-de-sery^rs, unworthy persons. 
That speak. Second person, to agree 

with you. 
This speech were, this speech would 

be : conditional mood. This speech 

would be your last, if you were not 

Brutus. 
Honours this oomiptlon, favours 

or countenances these evil prac- 
tices. 
Ghas-tise-ment doth therefore 

hide his head, the offenders go 

unpunished. 

4 What villain touched his body, 

eta, if any one stabbed Caesar for 
any cause but justice, he was a vil- 
lain. 

Con-tam-i-nate, soil; pollute. Notice 
that Brutus does not accept Cas- 
sius's denials. He disregards them 
altogether, and goes on to condemn 
the practices. 

Orasped thus, at the same time 
clenching his hand. 

Bay the moon, bark at the moon. 



5 Bay not me, do not try to hold me 

at bay, as the dogs do a stag. 

To hedge me in, to reduce my power. 

To make conditions, to settle the 
terms on which I engage my men. 

Oo to, say no more; equivalent to 
the slang phrase, " Shut up I " 

Gholer, ill- temper ; fiery wrath. The 
choler is the bile. The state of a 
man's mind was supposed by the 
ancients to depend on the fluids or 
humours in his body. An excess 
of bile was believed to cause anger. 
The words spleerif humour^ melan- 
choly are due to the same notion. 

6 Chol^r-ic, ill-tempered. 
Budge, yield. 

Observe you, obey you; give way 
to your whims. 

Testy, peevish. 

Digest the venom of your spleen, 
consume your own ill-humour, not 
vent it on me. The spleen is an 
organ of the 'human body which 
was supposed by the ancients to 
be the seat of anger, melancholy, 
and spite. 

7 Make your vaunting true, prove 

your boasting by deeds. This is a 

challenge to fight. 
If you did, whether you did or not. 
Durst, past tense of dare when used 

as an auxiliary verb. The ordinary 

past ia dared. 

8 I respect not, I do not care for. 

9 Vile trash, money; "filthy lucre." 
Indirection, crooked means. 

So covetous to lock, so covetous 
as to lock, or to withhold. 

Rascal counters, wretched coins. 
Counters are pieces of metal used 
in reckoning. 

Thunder-bolts. The lightning 
shafts were supposed to be hurled 
by Jupiter, the king of the gods, 
against mortals who displeased 
him. 

10 Blved, rent ; torn. 

0-lym-pus, a famous mountain in 
Greece, supposed by ancient poets 
to be the abode of the gods. 

11 Braved, defied. 

Checked, kept in check; held in. 
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11 Conned, repeated. 

To cast into my teeth, for the pur- 
pose of being thrown in my face. 

Dearer than Pln-tus' mine, of 
more value than the wealth of 
Plutus, the god of riches. 

12 Beest, an old form of the second per- 

son singular of the present sub- 
junctive. Milton also uses it: 
"If thou beest he,— but O, how 
fallen 1 " — Paradise Losty i. 84. 

It Shall have scops, your anger 
shall have room to work. 

Dishononr BhaXL be hnmonr, what 
would be dishonour in other men 
shall be set down to humour — to 
caprice— in you. 

Who. ReUtes to the "lamb," 
which here stands for himself, and 
is therefore personified. 

Much enforced, when greatly pro- 
voked. As the flint must be 
struck sharply before it gives a 
spark, so must Brutus before his 
anger bursts forth; and even than 
he is as cool as the flint. 

Straight, immediately. 

13 Blood lll-tempared, soured blood. 

(See note on " choler " in § 5.) 

14 Your philosophy. Brutis b3- 

longed to a sect called Sto'ios, 
who were equally heedless of 
pleasure and of pain. From the 
Stoics we get the word stoical. 



meaning indifferent to misfor- 
tune. 

Por^tl-a, Brutus's wife. 
16 Orlef, loith grief; or it might be 
grieved, to correspond with " im- 
patient." 

Have made, should be ha^ made; or 
"with Mark Antony" should be 
" and Mark Antony." The gram- 
matical construction of the whole 
passage is loose; but it reflects 
Brutus's disturbed state of mind. 

That tidings. Shakespeare often 
uses "tidings" as a singular 
noun. But he also uses it as a 
plural: ** These tidings will well 
comfort Casslus." Tiding as a 
singnilar is not found. 

Fell distract, lost her reason. 

Her attendants absent, her at- 
tendants being absent. This is 
called in grammar an "absolute 
phrase." 

Swallowed fire, took poison. But 
one Roman writer says that, after 
hearing of Brutus's defeat and 
death, Portia swallowed red-hot 
coal. [Greece. 

16 Phll-lp^pl, in Macedonia, north of 

17 Save only he, he only being saved 

or excepted: another "absolute 
phrase." 
A general honest thought, a desire 
for the common good. 



Summary :— Brutus and Cassius, with their friends, are forced to flee from 
Rome to Asia Minor. Antony and young Octavius (Ceesar's grand-nephew) raise 
an army and follow tham. In the tent of Brutus there is a violent quarrel be- 
tween him and Cassius, whom he accuses of having allowed his ofilcers to extort 
money from the Sardians. At last Cassius admits his ill-humour. When he 
learns that Brutus has just heard of the death of his wife, his friend's self- 
restraint seems to him wonderful. A battle is fought the next day, in the course 
of which both Brutus and Cassius kill themselves. 

Exercises :— l. Contrast the characters of Brutus and Cassius. 

2. Explain— "I shall forget myself;" "A flatterer's (eye) would not;" "To 
his Brutus." 

3. The Greek prefix para signifies against, side by side— as, parallel, another 
side by side with ; paradox, against common opinion ; parable, a throwing or 
placing sid3 by side. Hake sentences containing parallel, paradox, parable. 
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SCENES FROM "IVANHOE.'-Part VI. 



XXV. THE GRAND MASTER. 

1. Rebecca had been carried off by Sir Brian from 
the burning castle, and was now concealed within 
the walls of the Preceptory of Templestowe, where 
then lived a band of English Templars. This estab- 
lishment was seated amidst fair meadows and pas- 
tures. It was a strong castle and well fortified — a 
point which the disordered state of England ren- 
dered peculiarly necessary. 

2. The Grand Master, who was named Beaumanoir, 
was a man advanced in age, with a long gray beard 
and shaggy gray eyebrows. His stature was tall, 
and his gait, undepressed by age and toil, was erect 
and stately. 

While walking in a small garden attached to 
the preceptory with a brother of the Order named 
Conrade, a squire suddenly entered. Bowing pro- 
foundly before the Grand Master, he stood silent, 
awaiting permission to tell his errand. 

3. " Speak, Damian," said the Grand Master ; " we 
permit thee. What is thine errand ? " 

"A Jew stands without the gate, noble and 
reverend father," said the squire, "who prays to 
speak with brother Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert." 

" Thou wert right to give me knowledge of it," 
said the Grand Master. " Lead the Jew to our 
presence." 

4. The squire departed with a profound reverence. 
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and in a few minutes returned, marshalling in Isaac 
of York. The poor Jew stood before the Templars 
with hands folded on his bosom and his head bowed, 
in all the submission of Oriental slavery. 

" Damian," said the Grand Master, " retire. Have 
a guard ready to await our sudden call ; and suffer 
no one to enter the garden until we shall leave 
it." The squire bowed and retreated. 

5. " What is thy business with our brother 
Brian ?" said the Grand Master to the Jew. 

" I am bearer of a letter to him," Isaac stammered 
out, "so please your reverend valour, from Prior 
Aymer." 

" Give me the letter," said the Grand Master. 

6. The Jew approached with trembling hancj 
extended and body crouched, to place it within the 
reach of his grim interrogator. 

" Back ! " said the Grand Master ; " I touch not 
misbelievers, save with the sword. — Conrade, take 
thou the letter from the Jew and give it to me." 

7. Being thus possessed of the letter, he inspected 
the outside carefully, and then proceeded to undo 
the packthread which .secured its folds. 

"Reverend father," said Conrade interposing, 
though with much deference, " wilt thou break the 
seal ? " 

"And will I not?" said Beaumanoir with a 
frown. " Is it not written that a Templar shall not 
receive a letter, no, not from his father, without 
communicating the same to the Grand Master, and 
reading it in his presence ? " 

8. He then perused the letter; and his face 
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assumed an expression of surprise and horror as he 
came to these words: — "Touching our present con- 
dition, dear brother, we are a captive in the hands 
of certain lawless and godless men, who have not 
feared to detain our person and put us to ransom ; 
whereby we have also learned of Front-de-Boeuf s 
misfortune, and that thou hast escaped with that 
fair Jewish sorceress who has bewitched thee. We 
are heartily rejoiced of thy safety ; nevertheless we 
pray thee to be on thy guard in the matter of this 
second Witch of Endor, for we are privately assured 
that your Grand Master comes from Normandy to 
diminish your mirth and amend your misdoings. 
The wealthy Jew her father, Isaac of York, having 
prayed of me letters in his behalf, I gave him 
these, earnestly advising, and in a sort entreating, 
that you do hold the damsel to ransom,. seeing he 
will pay you well from his bags of gold." 

9. " What say est thou to this, Conrade ?" said the 
Grand Master. " No wonder that the hand of God 
is upon us, and that in the Holy Land we lose place 
by place, foot by foot, before the infidels, when we 
have such churchmen as this Aymer. And what 
meaneth he, I trow, by 'this second Witch of Endor' ?" 

Conrade was better acquainted with this kind of 
language than was his superior; and he explained 
that the passage which embarrassed the Grand Mas- 
ter was not to be taken literally ; but the explana- 
tion did not satisfy the bigoted Templar. 

10. "There is more in it than thou dost guess, 
Conrade ; thy simplicity is no match for this deep 
abyss of wickedness. I will teach her to throw spell 
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and incantation over the soldiers of the blessed 
Temple. — There, Damian ; spurn this Jew from the 
gate — shoot him dead if he oppose or turn again. 
With his daughter we will deal as the Christian law 
and our own high office warrant." 

Poor Isaac was hurried off accordingly, and ex- 
pelled from the preceptory ; all his entreaties, and 
even his offers, unheard and disregarded. He could 
do no better than return to the house of the Rabbi 
Ben Samuel, and endeavour, through his means, to 
learn how his daughter was to be disposed of. 



New Words In tliis Lesson. 



Beau-ma-noir 

be-wltched' 

Con-rade 

Da-ml-an 

def^r-ence 



En^or 

for^ti-fied 

ixL-fi-dels 

In-ter-pOs-ing 

In-ter-ro-g&t-or 



Ut^r-al-ly 

xniB-be-Uey^ers 

Nor-man-dy 

Pre-cep-to-ry 

prl^r 



Rab^bi 

Bim-pli9-i-ty 

sor^er-esB 

Tem-ple-stowe 

iin-de-pressed' 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Pre-oep-to-ry, a college or establish- 

ment of the Knights Templars. 
Disordered, lawless: those In au- 
thority were not able to put down 
law-breakers, and men had to pro- 
tect themselves. 

2 Grand Master. In every country 

where the Knights Templars existed 
they had their governor, called the 
Master of the Temple. 
Oait. manner of walking. 

4 Mar-shal-ling, conducting. 
0-ri-ent-al slavery. In Eastpmi 

lands, slaves and those in an in- 
ferior position approach their su- 
periors in the most humble manner, 
sometimes bowing till their faces 
almost touch the ground. 

5 Pri-or, the head of a priory, or con- 

vent of monks. 

6 In-ter-ro-gat-or, questioner. 
Misbelievers. The Jews do not 

believe that Jesus is the promised 
Messiah. 



7 Packthread, thread used in packing. 
In-ter-pos-lng, interfering; coming 

between. 

8 Per-used', read. 
Front-de-BoDufs misfortune, the 

destruction of his castle by those 
who had gathered under the lead- 
ership of the Bla^k Knight and 
Locksley. 

Sor^r-ess, a female magician ; one 
possessed of the art of putting in 
action the power of spirits. 

Be-wltohed', charmed ; placed under 
a power that controlled his actions. 

Witch of Endor, the woman who 
had a familiar spirit whom Saul 
consulted the night before his last 
battle. (1 Sam. zxviii.) 

9 In-fl-dels, Turks; unbelievers. 
Trow, wonder. 
Lit-er-al-ly, as written. 

10 A-byss^ depth. 

In-can-ta-tlon, magical charm. 
Rab-bl, a Jewish doctor. 
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Snmmary :— When the Castle of Torquilstone was destroyed, Sir Brian carried 
off Rebecca to the Preceptory of Templestowe. The preceptor was his friend ; 
bat the Grand Master of the Order, arriving suddenly, took command of the 
establishment, and opening a letter brought by Isaac the Jew to Sir Brian, he 
discovered the presence of Rebecca in the building. In this letter she was called 
a sorceress and a second Witch of Endor ; whereupon the Grand Master deter- 
miaed to try her for witchcraft. 

Exercises : — 1. How would you spend a sovereign ? 

2. Explain— " What is thine errand?" "A profound reverence;" "He then 
perused the letter." 

a The Greek prefix perl signifies round, a6ow«— as, period, the way round, 
a perfect sentence ; periphrasis, a roundabout saying. Make sentences contain- 
ing period, periphrasis. 



XXVI.— ^THE TRIAL OF REBECCA. 

1. At that time in England witchcraft and sorcery 
were commonly believed in, and many an innocent 
victim was cruelly condemned to death. Prepara- 
tions were speedily made for the trial of Rebecca as 
a sorceress. She was compelled to appear before the 
tribunal of the Grand Master, who claimed the right 
to judge and punish in his own district. As the 
ponderous castle-bell tolled the point of noon one 
day, Rebecca heard the trampling of feet upon the 
private stair which led to her place of confinement. 
The door of her chamber was unlocked, and Conrade 
and Albert de Malvoisin, the Preceptor of Temple- 
stowe, entered, attended by four warders clothed in 
black, and bearing halberds. 

2. " Daughter of an accursed race," said the pre- 
ceptor, " arise and follow us." 

"Whither," said Rebecca, "and for what pur- 
pose ?" 

" Damsel," answered Conrade, " it is not for 
thee to question, but to obey. Nevertheless, be it 

(775) 14 
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known to thee that thou art to be brought before 
the tribunal of the Grand Master of our holy Order, 
there to answer for thine offences." 

3. They led her to the great hall in which the 
Grand Master had for the time established his court 
of justice. 

As Kebecca passed through the crowd, with her 
arms folded and her head depressed, a scrap of paper 
was thrust into her hand. She received it almost 
unconsciously, and continued to hold it without 
examining its contents 

4. After a long trial the unhappy Jewess was 
condemned, on evidence such as was deemed suffi- 
cient in an age when sorcery was believed in. Her 
very charities — helping the poor, healing the maimed 
and the sick — were turned against her. Her in- 
fluence over Bois-Guilbert was deemed to be the 
result of witchcraft and sorcery. At the conclusion 
of the trial, the Grand Master in a solemn tone de- 
manded of Rebecca what she had to say against 
the sentence which he was called upon to pro- 
nounce. 

5. "To invoke your pity," said the lovely Jewess, 
with a voice tremulous with emotion, " would, I am 
aware, be as useless as I should hold it mean. To 
state that to relieve the sick and wounded of an- 
other religion cannot be displeasing to the acknowl- 
edged Founder of both our faiths, were also un- 
availing; to plead that many things which have 
been spoken against me are impossible, would avail 
me but little, since you believe in their possibility ; 
and still less would it advantage me to explain that 
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the peculiarities of my dress, language, and manners 
are those of my people — I had well-nigh said of 
my country, but, alas ! vs^e have no country. God 
be judge between my oppressor and me 1 — Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert, to thyself I appeal, whether these 
accusations are not false ? as monstrous and calum- 
nious as they are deadly ? 

6. "Speak," she said, "if thou art a man — ^if 
thou art a Christian, speak ! I conjure thee, by the 
habit which thou dost wear — by the name thou dost 
inherit — by the knighthood thou dost vaunt — by 
the honour of thy mother — by the tomb and the 
bones of thy father — I conjure thee to say, are 
these things true ?" 

7. Bois-Guilbert, who had been induced to appear 
against her in order to screen himself and those who 
connived at his misdeeds, seemed agitated by con- 
tending passions, which almost convulsed his features, 
and it was with a constrained voice that at last he 
replied, looking to Rebecca, — " The scroll ! — the 
scroll !" 

"Ay," said the Grand Master, "this is indeed 
testimony. The victim of her witcheries can only 
name the fatal scroll, the spell inscribed on which 
is, doubtless, the cause of his silence." 

8. But Rebecca put another interpretation on the 
words extorted, as it were, from Bois-Guilbert, and 
glancing her eye upon the slip of parchment which 
she continued to hold in her hand, she read written 
thereupon in the Arabian character, Demand a 
Champion ! The murmur which ran through the 
assembly at the strange reply of Bois-Guilbert gavr 
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Rebecca leisure to examine and instantly to destroy 
the scroll unobserved. When the whisper had 
ceased, she spoke. 

9. " There is yet one chance of life left to me," 
said she, "even by your own fierce laws. Life 
has been miserable — miserable, at least, of late — 
but I will not cast away the gift of God while he 
affords me the means of defending it. I deny this 
charge — I maintain my innocence, and I declare 
the falsehood of this accusation — I challenge the 
privilege of trial by combat, and will appear by my 
champion." 

"And who, Rebecca," replied the Grand Master, 
" will lay lance in rest for a sorceress ? who will 
be the champion of a Jewess ?" 

10. " God will raise me up a champion," said Re- 
becca ; " it cannot be that in merry England — the 
hospitable, the generous, the free, where so many 
are ready to peril their lives for honour, there will 
not be found one to fight for justice. But it is 
enough that I challenge the trial by combat ; there 
lies my gage !" 

She took her embroidered glove from her hand, 
and flung it down before the Grand Master with an 
air of mingled simplicity and dignity, which excited 
universal surprise and admiration. 



New Words in tills Lesson. 

ac-cu-sa-tions con-ynlsed' maimed sor^er-y 

ag^i-t&t-ed em-broi^ered mon-strous tri-bu-nal 

ca-lum-ni-ouB ex-tort^d pon^er-oua un-a-vaU-ing 

^on-nived' in-scribed' pos-sl-bil-i-ty witch^craft 

n-Btrained' in-ter-pre-ta-tion Pre-cep-tor witch^r-ies 



SEEKING A CHAMPION. 
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Notes and 

1 Witoh^aft, practising unlawful 

arts or enchantments. 

2 Ao-cun^d race, the Jews. 
Tri-bu-nal, judgment-seat; court. 

3 De-pressed^ held down. 

4 Maimed, wounded ; crippled. 

5 Invoke, implore ; beg for. 
Founder, God. 

Faiths, Jewish and Christian. 

Ao-cu-sa-tions, charges. 

False, untrue. 

Monstrous, unnatural; shocking. 

Ga-lum-ni-ous, hurtful to her good 

6 Con-Jnre', solemnly call. [name. 
Habit, dress with, cross on right 

shoulder worn by a Templar. 
Vaunt, boast. [tended not to see. 

7 Oon-nived' at, were parties to ; pre- 



Meanings. 

Con-vnlsed', drawn out of their 

natural shape. 
Tes-ti-mo-ny, evidence ; proof. 
SpeU, charm ; magical power. 

8 In-ter-pTe-ta-Uon, meaning. 
Ex-toTt-ed, drawn iiom; ioiced 

out of. 
Parchment, skin of an animal 
dressed for writing on. 

A-ra-bl-an char-ac-ter, Arabic 
words. 

9 Trial by combat, a combat in 

which a doubtful point, as a per- 
son's guilt or innocence, was settled 
by the result of the fight. 
10 Chal-lenge, claim ; demand. 

<*ag©, pledife. [needlework. 

Em-brol-dered, adorned with 



Summary :— Rebecca was placed before the tribunal of the Grand Master and 
there charged with witchcraft and sorcery. On her way to be tried a scroll nf 
paper was thrust into her hand. Before sentence was pronounced upon her 
Bois-Guilbert bid her read the scrolL She did so. On it was written Demar^ 
a Champion. Rebecca at once chaUenged the privilege of trial by combaL 
throwing down her glove as a gage of battle. ^ 

Exercises :— 1. Write aU you know about Trial by Jury. Of what value is thi« 
institution? When was the right obtained ? " 

2. Explain— "At the conclusion of the trial;" " Rebecca put another inter 
pretation on the words ; " "I maintain my innocence." 

3. The Greek prefix syn(with its forms sy, syl, or sym) signifies together, tcith 
—as, synagogue, an assembUng together; system, a standing together; syllable 
holding together so much of a word as makes a single sound; synonym, a nam- 
ing together, a word having the same sense as another word ;' sympathy, a feel- 
ing together. Make sentences containing synagogue, system, syllable, synonym, 
sympathy. 



XXVII. SEEKING A CHAMPION. 

1. Even the Grand Master himself was affected 
by the mien and appearance of Rebecca. 

" Damsel," said he, " if the pity I feel for thee 
arise from any practice thine evil arts have made 
on me, gi-eat is thy guilt. Repent, my daughter; 
confess thy witchcrafts — turn thee from thine evil 
faith — embrace this holy emblem, and all shall yet 
be well with thee here and hereafter." 
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2. "I am a maiden," said Rebecca meekly, " un- 
skilled to dispute for my religion ; but I can die 
for it, if it be God's will. Let me pray your answer 
to my demand for a champion." 

" So be it, then, in the name of Heaven," said the 
Grand Master ; " and may God show the right. — To 
whom, brethren, is it your opinion that we should 
deliver the gage of battle, naming him to be our 
champion on the field ? " 

3. "To Brian de Bois-Guilbert, whom it chiefly 
concerns, and who, moreover, best knows how the 
truth stands in this matter," was the reply. 

" It is our charge to thee, then, brother," said the 
Grand Master to Sir Brian, " that thou do thy battle 
manfully, nothing doubting that the good cause shall 
triumph. — And do thou, Rebecca, attend, that we 
gissign thee the third day from the present to find 
a champion." 

" That is but a brief space," answered Rebecca, 
" for a stranger, who is also of another faith, to find 
one who will do battle, wagering life and honour for 
her cause, against a knight who is called an approved 
soldier. But Grod's will be done ; I put my trust in 
him !" 

4. She then modestly reminded the Grand Master 
that she ought to be permitted to communicate freely 
with her friends, in order if possible to procure a 
champion to fight in her behalf. 

" It is just and lawful," said the Grand Master. 
" Choose what messenger thou shalt trust, and he 
shall have free communication with thee in thy 
prison-chamber." 
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5. "Is there any one here," said Rebecca, look- 
ing round, "who, either for love of a good cause 
or for ample hire, will do the errand of a distressed 
being ? " 

All were silent, for none thought it safe in the 
presence of the Grand Master to avow any interest 
in the condemned Jewess. At last a poor cripple, 
Higg, the son of Snell, whom Rebecca had be- 
friended when he was in her father's service, offered 
to go. 

" Take," said Rebecca to him, "this scroll, and seek 
out my father, Isaac of York, and give it to him. 
It may be that a champion will yet be raised up for 
me. Farewell ! life and death are in thy haste." 

6. The peasant took the scroll, which was written 
in Hebrew, and departed immediately. But he had 
not far to go, for within a quarter of a mile he met 
with two riders whom from their dress he knew to 
be Jews. One of them he at once recognized as 
Rebecca's father. He had approached as near as he 
dared to the preceptory on hearing that the Grand 
Master had summoned a chapter for the trial of a 
sorceress. 

Higg, the son of Snell, presented the scroll ; and 
the moment the poor Jew glanced at it he fell from 
his mule like a dying man, and lay for a minute 
insensible on the ground. 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Mien, manner; way of conducting 
Ho^ly em-blem, cross. [oneself. 

2 Dis-pute' for, ai^e in the defence of. 

3 Brief spaoe, very short time. 
Wa%er-lng, risking ; endangering. 



5 Am-ple hire, liberal payment. 
Scroll, letter in the form of a roll. 
Haste, quickness; shortest time in 

which he could go. 

6 Reo^g-nlzed, knew. 
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Summary :— The Grand Master could not but feel pity for Rebecca; but this 
very feeling he set down to her practice of evil arts, and called upon her to 
repent and turn from the Jewish faith. " I am a maiden," said Rebecca meekly, 
" unskilled to dispute for my religion; but I can die for it, if it be God's will." 
Her claim for trial by combat was then allowed, and the gage of battle was 
delivered to Bois-Guilbert. Rebecca was allowed to write a message to her 
father, which was delivered to a cripple, who met her father before he had gone 
more than a quarter of a mile. 

Bzeroises :— 1. In writing a letter how must it be arranged ? Give eztunples 
of the beginning and the end, and the address on the envelope. 

2. Explain—" Turn thee from thine evil faith ; " " That is but a brief space ; ** 
" Life and death are in thy haste." 

3. Affixes denoting the agents or the doer of a thing — an, librarian; ant, 
descendant; ar, beggar; ard, sluggard; ary, lapidary; eer, auctioneer; ent, 
agent; er, reader; ist, botanist; or, inspector; ster, spinster. Make sentences 
containing these words. 



XXVIII. REBECCA IN HER PRISON-CHAMBER. 

1. "Child of my sorrow," cried Isaac, "well 
shouldst thou be called Benoni, instead of Rebecca ! 
Why should thy death bring down my gray hairs 
to the grave ?" 

"Brother," said the rabbi in great surprise, "I 
trust that the child of thy house yet liveth ? " 

2. " She liveth," answered Isaac ; " but it is as 
Daniel, who was called Belteshazzar, even when 
within the den of the lions. She is captive unto 
those men of Belial; and they will wreak their 
cruelty upon her, sparing neither for her youth nor 
her comely favour. Oh ! she was as a crown of 
green palms to my gray locks ; and she must wither 
in a night, like the gourd of Jonah ! — Child of my 
love ! — child of my old age ! — oh, Rebecca, daughter 
of Rachel ! the darkness of the shadow of death 
hath encompassed thee." 

" Yet read the scroll," said the rabbi ; " perad- 
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venture it may be that we may yet find out a way 
of deliverance." 

3. The scroll told her father of her fate, and 
urged him at once to seek for some one to defend 
her and be her champion. " Look, my father,'' 
were her words, "and see whether there be any 
rescue. One Nazarene warrior might indeed bear 
arms in my behalf, even Wilfred, son of Cedric, 
whom the Gentiles call Ivanhoe. But he may not 
yet endure the weight of his armour. Nevertheless, 
send the tidings unto him, my father ; for he hath 
favour among the strong men of his people, and as 
he was our companion in the house of bondage, 
he may find some one to do battle for my sake. 
And say unto him, even unto him, even unto Wil- 
fred, the son of Cedric, that if Rebecca live, or if 
Rebecca die, she liveth or dieth wholly free of the 
guilt she is charged withal." 

4. " My daughter, my daughter," cried her father, 
*' flesh of my flesh, and bone of my bone ! Yet I 
will seek out this Wilfred, the son of Cedric. He 
is a good youth, and hath compassion on the exile 
of Jacob. But he cannot yet bear the weight of 
his armour, and what other Christian shall do battle 
for the oppressed of Zion ? Nevertheless, I shall go 
and seek him out." 

" Farewell, then," said his friend Rabbi Ben SaiiwieV-, 
" and may it be to thee as thy heart desireth." 

5. While her sorrowing father went in search oi 
Ivanhoe, Rebecca, in the twilight of the day of her 
trial, was quietly seated in her prison-chamber at 
her devotions. She engaged in the evening prayer 
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recommended by her religion. It concluded with a 
hymn which is here given, translated into English. 

6. " When Israel, of the Lord beloved, 

Out of the land of bondage came, 
Her fathers' God before her moved, 

An awful guide, in smoke and flame. 
By day, along the astonished lands 

The cloudy pillar glided slow ; 
By night, Arabia's crimsoned sands 

Returned the fiery column's glow. 

7. " There rose the choral hymn of praise. 

And trump and timbrel answered keen; 
And Zion's daughters poured their lays. 

With priest's and warrior's voice between. 
No portents now our foes amaze. 

Forsaken Israel wanders lone ; — 
Our fathers would not know Thy ways, 

And Thou hast left them to their own. 

8. " But present stUl, though now unseen. 

When brightly shines the prosperous day, 
Be thoughts of Thee a cloudy screen 

To temper the deceitful ray. 
And oh ! when stoops on Judah's path 
. In shade and storm the frequent night. 
Be Thou, long-suffering, slow to wrath, 

A burning and a shining light ! 

9. " Our harps we left by Babel's streams, 

The tyrant's jest, the Gentile's scorn ; 
No censer round our altar beams. 

And mute our timbrel, trump, and hom; 
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But Thou hast said, the blood of goat, 
The flesh of rams, I will not prize ; 

A contrite heart, an humble thought, 
Are mine accepted sacrifice." 

In such exercises did the unhappy Jewess try to 
lift her thoughts away from her impending fate. 



Be^li-al 

Bel-te-shaz-zar 
Be-no^nl 
center 



New Words In this Lesson. 

clio-ral Gen-tiles 

con-trite gourd 

Dan-i-el Jo^nah 

en-com-passed Naz-a-rene^ 



por-tents' 
tim^brel 
wreak 
Zi^n 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Be-no^nl, "the son of my sorrow." 

The name Bachel the wife of Jacob 
gave to Benjamin, her younger 
child, shortly after whose birth 
she died. (Gen. xxxv. 18.) 

2 Bel-te-shaz-zar, DanieL (Dan. 1. 7.) 
Den of the lions. Daniel was cast 

into a den of lions for praying to 

God. (Dan. vi.) 
Be^li-al, a Hebrew word meaning 

*' worthlessness." 
Wreak, execute ; work. 
Oomely favour, beauty. 
Grown of green palms, youthful life 

and vigour. 
Gourd, of Jonah. (Jonah iv 6.) 
En-com-passed, surrounded. 
Per-ad-ven-tnre, perhaps. 

3 Naz-a-rene^, follower of Jesus of 

Nazareth. 



Oentiles. So the Jews called all 

who were not of their nation. 
Strong men, warriors. 
House of bond-age, Front-de-Boeuf s 
4 Zion, Jerusalem. [castle. 

6 Land of bondage, Egypt, in which 

the Israelites suffered bondage for 
four hundred years. 
Cloudy pillar. Ex. xiii. 21. 

7 Choral hymn, song of victory song 

by the children of Israel after they 
had crossed the Bed Sea. CEx. xv.) 

Trump, trumpet. 

Timbrel, a kind of drum. 

Portents, signs of coming evil. 
9 Our karps, eto. Ps. cxxxvU. 

Censer, vase or vessel in which incense 

Mute, sUent Us burned. 

Contrite, grieved for sin; bumble. 

Impendlig, threatening; near. 



Summary :-The Jew, Isaac of York, Rebecca's father, was in great sorro 
when he heard of the sad position in which his daughter was placed, in accoru 
ance with her wish he at once set out to seek Ivanhoe and ask his assistance i 
finding a champion. While her father went in search of Wilfred, Bebecca spen 
her time in devotional exercises— in prayer and praise to the God of her ratners- 

Exercises:—!. Write all you know about the Israelites. ^ ^^ rri^^re 

2. Explain—" He hath favour among the strong men of his people ; ^^ ^ner 
rose the choral hymn of praise ; " " Mute our tinabrel, trump, and horn. 

3. Affixes denoting «to<«o/ being, or giia?itj/—acy, accuracy ; ance, fragrance, 
ence, excellence; hood, manhood; ism, heroism; ment, engagement; new. 
darkness; ry, slavery; ship, partnership; t, weight; th, warmth; ty» royalty, 
nre, pleasure ; y, victory. Make sentences containing these words. 
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XXIX. THE TRIAL BY COMBAT. 

1. Our next scene is the exterior of the Castle 
or Preceptory of Templestowe, on the day when 
the bloody die was to be east for the life or death 
of Rebecca. A throne was erected for the Grand 
Master at the east end of the tilt-yard, and sur- 
rounded with seats of distinction for the Knights of 
the Order. 

2. The unfortunate Rebecca was conducted to a 
black chair placed near a huge pile o£ fagots, within 
the fatal circle, where a stake stood, hung with chains. 

It was the general belief that no one could or 
would appear for a Jewess accused of sorcery ; and 
as the day passed slowly on, the knights began tp 
whisper to one another that it was time to declare 
the pledge of Rebecca forfeited. 

3. At that instant a knight, urging his horse to 
full speed, appeared on the plain advancing towards 
the lists. A hundred voices exclaimed, " A cham- 
pion ! a champion ! " And despite the prejudices of 
the multitude against one who had been condemned 
as a sorceress, they shouted unanimously as the 
knight rode into the tilt-yard. 

The second glance, however, served to destroy the 
hope that his timely arrival had excited. His horse, 
urged for many miles to its utmost speed, appeared 
to reel from fatigue ; and the rider, however im- 
dauntedly he presented himself in the lists, either 
from weakness, from weariness, or from both com- 
bined, seemed scarce able to support himself in the 
saddle. 
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4. To the summons of the herald, who demanded 
his rank, his name, and purpose, the stranger knight 
answered readily and boldly, " I am a good knight 
and noble, come hither to uphold with lance and 
sword the just and lawful quarrel of this damsel, 
Rebecca, daughter of Isaac of York; to maintain 
the doom pronounced against her to be false and 
truthless ; and to defy Sir Brian the Templar as a 
traitor, murderer, and liar." 

" The stranger must first show," said a Templar, 
" that he is a good knight, and of honourable lin- 
eage. The Temple sendeth not forth her champions 
against nameless men." 

5. " My name," said the knight, raising his hel- 
met, " is better known, my lineage more pure, than 
thine own. I am Wilfred of Ivanhoe." 

" I will not fight with thee at present," said Sir 
Brian, in a changed and hollow voice. " Get thy 
wounds healed, purvey thee a better horse, and it 
may be I will hold it worth my while to scourge 
out of thee this boyish spirit of bravado." 

6. "Ha! proud Templar," said Ivanhoe, "hast 
thou forgotten that twice thou didst fall before this 
lance ? Remember the lists at Acre — remember the 
passage of arms at Ashby — remember thy proud 
vaunt in the halls of Rotherwood, that thou wouldst 
do battle with Wilfred of Ivanhoe, and recover the 
honour thou hadst lost ! I will proclaim thee, 
Templar, a coward in every court in Europe — un- 
leas thou do battle without further delay." 

7. Sir Brian turned his countenance irresolutely 
towards Rebecca, and then exclaimed, looking fiercely 
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at Ivanhoe, " Dog of a Saxon ! take thy lance, and 
prepare for the death thou hast drawn upon thee." 

" Does the Grand Master allow me the combat ? " 
said Ivanhoe. 

" I may not deny what thou hast challenged " 
said the Grand Master, " provided the maiden accept 
thee as her champion. Yet I would thou wert in 
better plight to do battle. An enemy of our Order 
hast thou ever been, yet would I have thee honour- 
ably met withal." 

8. " Thus — thus as I am, and not otherwise," said 
Ivanhoe ; " it is the judgment of God : to his keep- 
ing I commend myself. — Rebecca," said he, riding 
up to the fatal chair, " dost thou accept of me for 
thy champion ? " 

" I do," she said, " I do," — fluttered by an emotion 
which the fear of death had been unable to produce 
— " I do accept thee as the champion whom Heaven 
hath sent me. Yet, no — no ; thy wounds are un- 
cured. Meet not that proud man — why shouldst 
thou perish also ? " 

9. But Ivanhoe was already at his post ; he had 
closed his visor and assumed his lance. Sir Brian 
did the same; and his esquire remarked, as he 
clasped his visor, that his face, which had continued 
during the whole morning of an ashy paleness, was 
now become suddenly very much flushed. 

The Grand Master, who held in his hand the 
gage of battle, Rebecca's glove, now threw it into 
the lists. The trumpets sounded, and the knights 
charged each other in full career. The weary horse 
of Ivanhoe, and its no less exhausted rider, went 
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down, as all had expected, before the well-aimed 
lance and vigorous steed of the Templar. This issue 
of the combat all had foreseen ; but although the 
spear of Ivanhoe, in comparison, did but touch the 
shield of Sir Brian, that champion, to the astonish- 
ment of all who beheld it, reeled in his saddle, lost 
his stirrups, and fell in the lists ! 

10. Ivanhoe, extricating himself from his fallen 
horse, was soon on foot, hastening to mend his for- 
tune with his sword ; but his antagonist arose not. 
Wilfred, placing his foot on his breast, and the sword's 
point to his throat, commanded him to yield him, or 
die on the spot. The Templar returned no answer. 

"Slay him not. Sir Knight," cried the Grand 
Master, " unshriven and unabsolved — kill not body 
and soul ! We acknowledge him vanquiished." 

11. He descended into the lists, and commanded 
them to unhelm the conquered champion. His eyes 
were closed; a dark red flush was still on his 
brow. As they looked on him in astonishment, the 
eyes opened ; but they were fixed and glazed. The 
flush passed from his brow, and gave way to the 
pallid hue of death. Unscathed by the lance of his 
enemy, he had died a victim to the violence of his 
own contending passions. 

" This is indeed the judgment of God," said the 
Grand Master, looking upwards ; " His wSV ^ 
done !" 

Kew Words In tbis LoBson- ^ 

bra-vaAlo for^felt-ed prej-u-di^-es iin-datt»*-6d-iy 

ex-te-ri-or ir-rea^-iute-ly por-vey un-scat^®* 
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Notes and Meanings. 

1 Ex-te-rl-or, outside. men whose family was not dis- 
Blood-y die was to be oast, combat ; tinguished. 

fight to the death. I 6 Linkage, descent ; family. 

Tilt-yard, yard where the fight was Purvey thee, provide for thyself, 

to take place. I Spirit of bra-va^, boastful coor- 

2 Fagots, bundles of sticks with which , age. 



to make a fire to bum Rebecca to 

For-feit-ed, lost [death. 

8 Prej-u-dlo-es, dislikes. 

U-nan-i-mou>-ly, as with one voice. 

Un-dannt^d-ly, boldly ; without 

fear. 
Nameless men, unknown men ; 



6 Conrt In En-rope, amongst those 

who gather round all the monarchs 

7 Plight, state. [of Europe. 

10 Un-shriv^n and un-ab-solved^ 

without confessing his sins and 
receiving forgiveness. 

11 Unhelm, take off his helmet. 



Summary:— The unfortunate maiden was placed near a huge pile of fagots 
prepared for her burning. The time allowed by the Grand Mister for finding 
a champion had almost expired when Ivanhoe, still weak from his wounds and 
weary from the fatigue of a hurried journey, galloped into the tilt-yard. Again 
he and Sir Brian met in combat, and again was the Templar defeated ; but this 
time not by the hand of Ivanhoe did he fall. Sir Wilfred was too exhausted to 
do more than touch Sir Brian's shield ; yet the Templar reeled in his saddle and 
feU to the ground. When they opened his helmet, they saw that he had died 
of the violence of his own contending passions. 

Exeroises :— 1. Explain the uses of the Five Senses. Show that they are " Five 
Gateways of Knowledge." 

2. Explain—" Purvey thee a better horse ; " " This issue of the combat all had 
foreseen ; " " We acknowledge him vanquished." 

8. Affixes denoting littlenes* (diminutive)— cle, oule, particle, animalcule; 
kin, en, lambkin, kitten ; let, rivulet ; ling, darling ; ook, hillock ; y, baby. 
Make sentences containing these words. 



XXX. — ARREST OF THE TEMPLAR. 

1. When the first moments of surprise were 
over, Wilfred of Ivanhoe demanded of the Grand 
Master, as judge of the field, if he had manfully and 
rightfully done his duty in the combat. 

" Manfully and rightfully hath it been done," said 
the Grand Master ; " I pronounce the maiden free 
and guiltless. The arms and the body of the de- 
ceased knight are at the will of the victor." 

2. " I will not despoil him of his weapons," said the 
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Knight of Ivanhoe, "nor condemn his corpse to 
shame. God's arm, no human hand, hath this day 
struck him down. But let his obsequies be private, 
as becomes those of a man who died in an unjust 
quarrel. — And for the maiden — " 

3. He was interrupted by the clatter of horses' 
feet, advancing in such numbers, and so rapidly, as 
to shake the ground before them ; and the Black 
Knight galloped into the lists. He was followed by 
a numerous band of men-at-arms, and several knights 
in complete armour. 

" I am too late," he said, looking around him. 
" I had doomed Sir Brian for mine own property. — 
Ivanhoe, was this well, to take on thee such a ven- 
ture, and thou scarce able to keep thy saddle ? " 

4. " Heaven, my liege," answered Ivanhoe, " hath 
taken this proud man for its victim. He was not 
to be honoured in dying as your will had designed." 

"Peace be with him," said Richard, looking 
steadfastly on the corpse, " if it may be so ; he 
was a gallant knight, and has died in his steel 
harness full knightly. But we must waste no time. 
— Bohun, do thine office ! " 

5. A knight stepped forward from the King's at- 
tendants, and laying his hand on the shoulder of Al- 
bert de Malvoisin, said, "I arrest thee of high treason." 

The Grand Master had hitherto stood astonished at 
the appearance of so many warriors. He now spoke. 

" Who dares to arrest a Knight of the Temple of 
Zion, within the girth of his own Preceptory, and 
in the presence of the Grand Master ? and by whose 
authority is this bold outrage offered ? " 

(776) ' 15 
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6. " I make the arrest," replied the knight — " I, 
Henry Bohun, Earl of Essex, Lord High Constable 
of England." 

" And he arrests Malvoisin," said the king, rais- 
ing his visor, " by the order of Richard Plantagenet, 
here present. — ^And thou, Malvoisin, diest with thy 
brother Philip, ere the world be a week older." 

7. "I will resist thy doom," said the Grand 
Master. 

"Proud Templar," said the king, "thou canst 
not. Look up, and behold the Royal Standard of 
England floats over thy towers instead of thy 
Temple banner! Be wise, and make no bootless 
opposition ; thy hand is in the lion's mouth." 

As he spoke, the populace now filled the air with 
" Long life to Richard with the Lion's Heart, and 
down with the usurping Templars ! " 

8. "What news now from York, brave earl?" 
said Ivanhoe to the Earl of Essex, who had met the 
king on his journey, and had come to Temple- 
stowe with him. " Will the rebels abide us there ? " 

" No more than December's snow will abide July's 
sun," said the earl. " They are dispersing; and who 
should come posting to bring us the news but Prince 
John himself." 

9. " The traitor — the imgrateful, insolent traitor!" 
said Ivanhoe; "did not Richard order him into 
confinement ? " 

" Oh, he received him," answered the earl, " as if 
they had met after a hiuiting party ; and pointing 
to me and our men-at-arms, said, 'Thou seest, 
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brother, I have some angry men with me. Thou 
wert best to go to our mother. Carry her my 
duteous affection, and abide with her until men's 
minds are pacified' " 

« « « « 

10. During the tumult Rebecca saw and heard 
nothing ; she was locked in the arms of her aged 
father, giddy, and almost senseless, with the rapid 
change of circumstances around her. But one word 
from Isaac at length recalled her scattered feelings. 

" Let us go," he said, " my dear daughter, my re- 
covered treasure — ^let us go to throw ourselves at 
the feet of the good youth." 

11. " Not so," said Rebecca ; " oh no — no — ^no ; — I 
must not at this moment dare to speak to him. 
Alas ! I should say more than — No, my father ; let 
us instantly leave this evil place." 

Isaac, yielding to her entreaties,, then conducted 
her from the lists, and by means of a horse which 
he had provided, transported her safely to the house 
of the Rabbi Nathan. 



New Words in tliis Leason. 
Bo^hiin de-ceased' dls-per^lon oto^Be-quies 

Con^sta-We de-spoU' Na-than u-flurp^lag 



2 Despoil, deprive. 
Ob^e-qnles, funeral ceremony. 

4 Liege, king. 
Steel harness, coat of maU. 
Do thine oflioe, do thy duty or work. 

5 Girth, limits. 

6 Lord High Oon^a-Me, one of the 

king's chief officers. 

7 Royal Standard of Bngland, flag 



Notes and Meanii^B. » 

on which were inscribed ttift roi^"^ 

Bootless, useless; ^^J^a^^^V^^- ^«*>i 
ny hand is in the Uon»8 mooW^j^ 

^tJouartin ^^^^^"^ %,^r. 



U-surp^lng, taking power 
bands without any right to ii. 
9 Du-te-ous af-fec-tlon, love. 



228 Rebecca's visit to the lady rowena. 

Summary :— When the result of the combat was seen, the Grand Master pro- 
nounced Rebecca free and guiltless. The king, as the Black Knight, and yet 
known only as such by the Templars, now arrived with a band of warriors, and 
declaring himself to be Richard Plantagenet, arrested one of the leaders as a 
toaitor, and took possession of the Preceptory of Templestowe. 

EzerolBeB :— 1. Write an essay on Anger. Show the evils that may result from 
acting while in a passion. 

2. Explain—" I will not despoil him of his weapons ; " " Let his obsequies be 
private ; " " Make no bootless opposition." 

3. Affixes denoting rank or ojffice—euay, curacy; ate, protectorate; dom, 
kingdom ; rlo, bishopric ; ship, mastership. Make sentences containing these 
words. 



XXXI. REBECCA'S VISIT TO THE LADY ROWENA. 

1. Cedric's aversion to the Norman race of kings 
gradually gave way. He could not help feeling a 
pride in the fame of his son, the trusted friend of 
King Richard, and he was gratified by the personal 
attention of the king to himself. He was invited 
to court, and ere he had been a guest for seven 
days, he had given his consent to the marriage of 
his ward Rowena to his son Wilfred of Ivanhoe. 

2. The marriage of Ivanhoe and Rowena w^a» 
celebrated in the most august of temples, the noble 
Minster of York. The king himself was there. 

Gurth, gallantly apparelled, attended as esquire 
upon his young master, whom he had served so faith- 
fully, and the magnanimous Wamba, decorated with 
a new cap and a most gorgeous set of silver bells. 

3. The marriage was graced by the attendance 
of the high-born Normans, as well as Saxons, and 
the festivities caused a universal jubilee among the 
lower orders. The presence of the Normans at the 
marriage was a pledge of future peace and harmony 
betwixt two races, which, since that period, have been 
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SO completely mingled that the distinction has be- 
come wholly invisible. It was not, however, until 
the reign of Edward the Third that the mixed lan- 
guage, now termed English, was spoken at the court 
of London, and that the hostile distinction of Nor- 
man and Saxon seems entirely to have disappeared. 

4. Upon the second morning after this happy 
bridal, Lady Rowena was made acquainted by her 
handmaid Elgitha that a damsel desired admission 
to her presence, and had solicited that their parley 
might be without witness. Rowena wondered at 
such a request; hesitated; became curious; and ended 
by commanding the damsel to be admitted, and her 
attendants to withdraw. 

5. She entered — sl noble and commanding figure, 
the long white veil, in which she was shrouded, 
overshadowing rather than concealing the elegance 
and majesty of her shape. Her demeanour was 
that of respect, unmingled by the least shade either 
of fear or of a wish to propitiate favour. Rowena 
was ever ready to acknowledge the claims and at- 
tend to the feelings of others. She arose, and would 
have conducted her lovely visitor to a seat \ \)vit t\i^ 
stranger looked at Elgitha, and again intimated a 
wish to speak with the lady Rowena alone. 

6. Elgitha had no sooner retired with unwilling 
steps, than, to the surprise of the Lady of Ivanhoe, 
her fair visitant kneeled on one knee, pressed her 
hands to her forehead, and bending her head to the 
ground, in spite of Rowena's resistance, kissed the 
embroidered hem of her tunic. 

"What means this, lady?" said the surprisecl 
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bride ; " or why do you offer me a deference so 
unusual ? " 

7. " Because to you, Lady of Ivanhoe," said Rebecca, 
rising up and resuming the usual quiet dignity of 
her manner, " I may lawfully and without rebuke 
pay the debt of gratitude which I owe to Wilfred 
of Ivanhoe. I am — forgive the boldness which has 
offered to you the homage of my country — I am the 
unhappy Jewess for whom your husband hazarded 
his life against such fearful odds in the tilt-yard of 
Templestowe." 



ap-par-elled 

an-gast^ 

a-ver^loxi 



New Words in this LesBon. 
dec^rftt-ed es-qulre 

de-mean-our haz-ard-ed 

el^-gance Ju>bl-lee 



par-ley 

re-slBt^ce 

tu-nlc 



Notes and 

1 A-ver^ion, a turning away from; 

dislike. [guardian. 

Ward, one who is placed under a 

2 Au-gust^, magnificent ; grand. 
Minster of York. York Minster or 

Cathedral is one of the finest Gothic 
buildings in the world. 

Ap-par^elled, dressed. 

Esquire, one in attendance on a 
knight ; next in rank to a knight 

Mag-nan-i-mous, unselfish; gener- 
ous; willing to suffer for another. 

Gorgeous, showy ; bright-looking. 
8 U^i-ver^al, general. 



Meanings. 

Ju-bi-lee, a season of joy; every 

fiftieth year among the Jews. 
Edward the Third (1827-1877). 

4 Handmaid, maid-servant. 
So-lic^it-ed, asked for. 
Parley, talk ; conversation. 

5 Shrouded, wrapped. 
De-mean-our, manner. 
Fro-pl^tl-ate favour, make willing 

to bestow favour. 
In-tl-mat-ed, expressed ; said. 

6 Tunic, a kind of gown. 
Def^r-enoe, mark of respect. 

7 Haz-ard-^d, risked. 



Summary:— Past events and the king's kind treatment of Ivanhoe caused 
Gedric to look more favourably on the Norman race. At the king's request he 
allowed his son to marry his ward Bowena. The marriage was celebrated in 
York Minster in the presence of the king and many distinguished Norman and 
Saxon nobles. Two days afterwards a lady asked a private interview with the 
Lady Bowena. It was Bebecca the Jewess, come to thank Wilfred of Ivanhoe, 
through his bride, for the services he had rendered her at Templestowe. - 

Exercises :—l. Compare England under Saxon rule and England under 
Norman rule. 

2. Explain— " The most august of temples;" "The presence of the Normans 
at the marriage was a pledge of future peace and harmony ; " " Why do you 
offer me a deference so unusual ? " 

8. Affixes denoting piece— ary, library; rle, menagerie; ery, ry, brewery, 
heronry ; y, rectory. Make sentences containing these words. 
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xxxii.^rebecca's farewell gift. 

1. " Damsel," said Rowena, " Wilfred of Ivanhoe 
at Templestowe rendered back but in slight measure 
your unceasing charity towards him in his wounds 
and misfortunes. Speak, is there aught remains in 
which he or I can serve thee ? " 

" Nothing," said Rebecca calmly, " unless you will 
transmit to him my grateful farewell." 

"You leave England, then?" said Rowena, scarce re- 
covering from the surprise of this extraordinary visit. 

2. "I leave it, lady, ere this moon again changes. 
My father hath a brother high in favour with 
the King of Granada. Thither we go, secure of 
peace and protection, for the payment of such ran- 
som as the Moslem exact from our people." 

"And are you not, then, as well protected in 
England ? " said Rowena. " My husband has favour 
with the king ; the king himself is just and 
generous." 

3. " Lady," said Rebecca, " I doubt it not ; but the 
people of England are a fierce race, quarrelling ever 
with their neighbours or among themselves. Such 
is no safe abode for the children of my people. 
Not in a land of war and blood, surrounded by 
hostile neighbours, and distracted by internal fac- 
tions, can Israel hope to rest during her wander- 
ings." 

4. " But you, maiden," said Rowena — " you surely 
can have nothing to fear. She who nursed the 
sick-bed of Ivanhoe." she continued, rising with 
enthusiasm — "she can have nothing to fear m 
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England, where Saxon and Norman will contend 
who shall most do her honour." 

5. " Thy speech is fair, lady," said Rebecca, " and 
thy purpose fairer ; but it may not be — there is a 
gulf betwixt us. Our breeding, our faith, alike 
forbid either to pass over it. Farewell — yet, ere 
I go, indulge me one request. The bridal-veil 
hangs over thy face : deign to raise it, and let me 
see the features of which fame speaks so highly." 

6. " They are scarce worthy of being looked upon," 
said Rowena; "but, expecting the same from my 
visitant, I remove the veil." 

She took it off accordingly, and, partly from 
the consciousness of beauty, partly from bashful- 
ness, she blushed so intensely that cheek, brow, 
neck, and bosom were suffused with crimson. Re- 
becca blushed also; but it was a momentary feel- 
ing, and, mastered by higher emotions, passed 
slowly from her features like the crimson cloud 
which changes colour when the sun sinks beneath 
the horizon. 

7. " Lady," she said, " the countenance you have 
deigned to show me will long dwell in my remem- 
brance. There reign in it gentleneas and goodness; 
and if a tinge of the world's pride or vanities may 
mix with an expression so lovely, how should we 
chide that which is of earth for bearing some colour 
of its original ? Long, long will I remember your 
features, and bless God that I leave my noble deliv- 
erer united with — " 

8. She stopped short — her eyes filled with tears. 
' e hastily wiped them, and answered to the anxious 
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inquiries of Rowena — " I am well, lady; well. But 
my heart swells when I think of Torquilstone and 
the lists of Templestowe. Farewell. — One, the most 
trifling, part of my duty remains undischarged 
Accept this casket ; — startle not at its contents." 

9. Rowena opened the small silver-chased casket, 
and perceived a carcanet, or necklace, with ear-jewels 
of diamonds, which were obviously of immense 
value. 

" It is impossible," she said, tendering back the 
casket. "I dare not accept a gift of such conse- 
quence." 

1 0. " Yet keep it, lady," returned Rebecca. " You 
have power, rank, command, influence ; we have 
wealth — the source both of our strength and weak- 
ness. To you, therefore, the gift is of little value ; 
and to me, what I part with is of much less. 
Think ye that I prize these sparkling fragments of 
stone above my liberty? or that my father values 
them in comparison to the honour of his only child? 
Accept them, lady; to me they are valueless. I 
will never wear jewels more." 

11. "You are, then, unhappy!" said Rowena, 
struck with the manner in which Rebecca uttered 
the last words. " Oh, remain with us ; the counsel 
of holy men will wean you from your erring law, 
and I will be a sister to you." 

"No, lady," answered Rebecca, the same calm 
melancholy reigning in her soft voice and beautiful 
features, " that may not be. I may not change the 
faith of my fathers like a garment unsuited to the 
climate in which I seek to dwell ; and unhappy, lady, 
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I will not be. He to whom I dedicate luv future 
life will be my comforter, if I do His will." 

12. "Have you, then, convents, to one of which 
you mean to retire ? " asked Rowena. 

" No, lady," said the Jewess ; " but among our 
people, since the time of Abraham downwards, have 
been women who have devoted their thoughts to 
Heaven, and their actions to works of kindness to 
men— tending the sick, feeding the hungry, and 
relieving the distressed. Among these will Rebecca 
be numbered. Say this to thy lord, should he chance 
to inquire after the fate of her whose life he saved." 

13. There was an involuntary tremor in Rebecca's 
voice, and a tenderness of accent, which perhaps 
betrayed more than she would wiUingly have ex- 
pressed. She hastened to bid Rowena adieu. 

" Farewell," she said. " May He who made 
both Jew and Christian shower down on you his 
choicest blessings ! The bark that wafts us hence 
will be under weigh ere we can reach the port." 

14. She glided from the apartment, leaving Rowena 
surprised as if a vision had passed before her. The 
fair Saxon related the singular conference to her 
husband, on whose mind it made a deep impression. 

Ivanhoe lived long and happily with Rowena, for 
they were attached to each other by the bonds of 
early affection; but he never forgot the beautiful 
Jewess. He distinguished himself in the service 
of Richard, and was graced with farther marks of 
the royal favour. He might have risen still higher, 
but for the premature death 'of the heroic Coeur- 
de-Lion. 
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car^a-net 

ded-1-cate 

deign 

en-thu-Bl-asm Is^-char 



New Words in tliis Lesson. 

E^plura-lm mo^men-ta-ry suf-Aised^ 

ex-traor^-na-ry Mos-lem trans-mlV 

Ora-n&^a ob^vi-ous-ly tre^mor 



prem-a-tiire' un-dls-charged' 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Transmit, bear; carry; send. 

2 Ora-n&^a, a city of Spain ; the an- 

cient capital of the Moors in 

Spain. 
Mos-lem, Mohammedans; followers 

of the false prophet Mohammed. 
In-ter-nal fac-tions, parties formed 

to oppose or to overthrow the 

government. 

6 Suf-ftised', overspread. 

7 Tinge, shade; small part. 

8 Oasket, small box for jewels, etc. 

9 Oar^a-net, chain, collar, or neck- 

lace of jewels. 
Ob-vi-ous-ly, plainly. 



11 Wean, draw away from. 

Your erring law, the Jewish faith, 
which accepted the law of Moses 
and rejected the gospel of Christ. 

12 Convents, religions houses, the in- 

mates of which devote themselves 
to acts of devotion and good works. 

13 In-vol-un-ta-ry tre-mor, quiver or 

shaking, showing that the person 
was suffering from weakness or 
labouring under deep feeling. 
Prem-a-ture^ death. Bichard was 
shot by an archer while he was 
besieging a castle in France in 1199, 
after a reign of ten years. 



Summary: — Having thanked Bowena for Ivanhoe's services, Bebecca said 
farewell, as she and her father were going to Granada in Spain, where they hoped 
to find better protection than they had received in England. Presenting Bowena 
with a casket containing jewels of great value, and expressing a prayer that " He 
who made both Jew and Christian would shower down on them his choicest bless- 
ings," Bebecca departed. Ivanhoe and Bowena lived long and happily, united 
in the bonds of affection, and graced with marks of the royal favour. 

Exercises : — 1. Write out a brief sketch of Ivanhoe in your own words. 

2. Explain — "My husband has favour with the king;" "Distracted by in- 
ternal factions ; " "A gift of such consequence." 

3. AfBlxes denoting full of^ or possessing— talf plentiful ; ical, poetical ; ive, 
instructive; ose, jocose; ous, glorious; some, wearisome; y, wealthy. Make 
sentences containing these words. 
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RING OUT, WILD BELLS. 

1. Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light : 
The year is dying in the night ; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 
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2. Ring out the old, ring in the new ; 

Ring, happy bells, across the snow : 
The year is going, let him go ; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

3. Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 

For those that here we see no more ; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 
Ring in redress to all mankind. 

4. Ring out a slowly dying cause. 

And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life. 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 

5. Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 

The faithless coldness of the times ; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 

6. Ring out false pride in place and blood, 

The civic scandal and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 

7. Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 

Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old. 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

8. Ring in the valiant man and free. 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, — 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 

Alfred Tennyson.' 
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Notes and Meanings. 



3 Saps the mind, takes away all joy 
from life. 
Fend, quarrel ; enmity. 
Re-dress', f?iving back their rights. 

5 Coldness, indifference ; want of ear- 

nestness. 
Mournful rhymes, sad verses. 
Min-strel, poet. 

6 Civ-ic scan-dal, speaking evil of men 

in public positions. 

7 Narrowing lust of gold, love of 



wealth which makes men mean and 
selfish. 

8 Val-iant, brave. 

9 Tennyson, Alltdd, Lord (1809), 

appointed Poet Laureate (or king's 
poet, one decked with laurel) in 
1850, in succession to Wordsworth. 
Among his poems are the May 
Qtiwn, the Charge of fha Light 
Brigade^ Lady Cktrty In Menwri- 
anif Enoch Ardent etc. 



Summary :— In many English churches the church-bells are rung from a few 
minutes before twelve till a few minutes after twelve on the last night of the 
year. This is called ringing out the Old Year and ringing in the New Year. 
The poet here addresses the bells, and bids them ring out all that is false, and 
sad, and oppressive, and faithless, and foul; and ring in that which is true, and 
I)eaceful, and noble, and pure, and brave, and Christ-like. 

Exercises :— 1. Write an essay on Christmas and the New Year. 

2. Explain—" Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind." i . an ane, 

3. Affixes denoting o/, or betonflrtng <o— ac, demoniac; *^'P* ^ .'iS florid'; 
human, humane; ar, circular; ary, military ; en, woollen; ^°»P^"^^Ls *« ^leae 
ile, juvenile; Ine, feminine; ish, British. Make sentences coniam* a 
words. 



Poetry, Standard VI.— To recite 150 lines 
from Shakespeare or Milton, or some other 
standard author, and to explain the words 
and allusions. 
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THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 

THE POEM.— The Lady of the Lake is a story of love and adventure. It is 
intended to illustrate the disturbed state of the Highlands of Scotland in the 
sixteenth century, as " The Lay of the Last Minstrel" was designed to set forth 
that of the Borders. It also illustrates many of the customs of the time and 
the people. Fitz-James, the chief character in the poem, was intended to 
represent Eling James the Fifth, who was fond of roaming in disguise among 
the peasantry, and in the least frequented parts of the countrjr. The splendid 
descriptions of Highland scenery — especially of the Trossachs and Loch Katrine 
—and the romantic interest with which the poem invested these scenes, have 
made them famous all over the world, and attracted to them crowds of visitors. 

THE AUTHOR.- Sir Walter Soott (1771-1832), a great Scottish novelist and 
poet. The poet Wordsworth calls Scott the "Border Minstrel," because he 
wrote ballads or stories in verse about Border life. The Border country and its 
wild history were the source of some of his finest poems and tales. On the banks 
of the Tweed is his well-known mansion, Abbotsford, near Melrose. The 
country of the Tweed and the Teviot— in the south of Scotland— is called " The 
Land of Scott" Scott is also called the " Wizard of the North," in allusion to 
the extraordinary charm and descriptive power of his writings, which " repro- 
duced old Scotland, refought its battles, remounted its steel-harnessed warriors, 
and reenacted its Border feuds." He wrote the Waverley Novels {WaverUVt 
IvanhoCt The Heart of Midlothian^ etc.) ; a number of poems (The Lay of the 
Ixut Minstrel t The Lady of the LaJce, Marmionj etc.) ; Tales of a Qrandfaiher 
(being the History of Scotland in the form of stories), etc. 

* These pieces have been marked for expressive reading or for recitation by 
Dr. Moxey, M.R.C.P., London, Lecturer on Elocution. 
Explanation.— -^rising inflection; ^ falling inflection ; | pause. 
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atr. 



Quiet but un 
daunted. 



FiTZ-JaMES AlID RODEBICK DhU. 

Pictorial descrip. At length they Came I where, | stem and st^ep, | 
"'tory geshtreT' The hill sinks down I upon the d^ep. 
H^re I V^unachar | in silver | flows — | 
Th6re, | ridge on ridge, | Ben-l^di | rose. 
Ever I the hollow path | twined dn, | 
Beneath steep bank | and threatening st6ne : | 
An hiindred men | might hold the post | 
With hardihood | against a h6st. 
So toilsome | was the road to trdce, { 
The giiide, | abating of his pace, | 

ivith determined Led | slowly | through the pass's jdws, I 

And ^ked Fitz- Jdmes, | by what str^ge caiise | 
He s6ught these wilds, | traversed by few, | 
Without a p^lss | from R6derick Dht. 
" Brave Gdel, | my pass, | in danger tried, | 
Hangs in my b^lt, | and by my side ; | 
Yet, I sooth to t^ll," I the Saxon said, | 
'* I dreamt not | n6w | to cl4im its aid. 
When here, | but three days since, | I cdme, | 
Bewildered | in pursuit of gdme, j 
All seemed as peaceful j and as still | 
As the mist | slumbering on yon hill ; I 
Thy dangerous Chief | was then af^, | 
Nor soon expected back | from w^. 
Thus said, | at least, | my mountain guide, | 
Though deep, | perchance, | the villain lied." — 

Sarcastically. ** But, | stranger, I peaceful I since you came, | 
Bewildered in the mountain gdme, | 
Whence the bold b6ast | by which | you show 1 
Vich- Alpine's vowed j and mortal fde?" — | 
** Enoiligh, I I am | by premise | tied | 
To m^tch me | with this man of pride. 



10 



20 



30 



Jnterruptittg^ 
ind sternly. 



Line 8. Ven^naohar, a lake in Scot- 
land, east of Loch Katrine, the 
water of which it receives through 
Loch Achray. 

4 Ben-4edl, a mountain on the north 
side of Loch Vennachar. 

8 Hardihood, bravery and firmness. 
10 Abating of, slackening. 
14 Roderick Dhu, the Highland robber- 
chief who held sway in that region. 



15 My pass, meaning his sword. 

17 Sooth, truth.— The Saxon, Fitz- 
James. The Gaels called the En- 
glish Sassenachs, or Saxons. 

20 Bewildered, having lost his way. 

23 Thy dangerous ohlef; Roderick 
Dhu: Fits- James does not 7®t 
know that he is his guide. 

30 ViOh-Alpine, the son of Alpine ; the 
family name of Roderick Dhu. 
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Twice I have I sought Clan- Alpine's glen | 
In p^ace ; | but | when I come ag^n, | 
I come with banner, | br^d, | and b6w, 
As leader | seeks his mortal f6e. 
For I love-lorn sw^, | in lady's bower, 
Ne'er p&nted | for the appointed hdur, 
As I, I until I before me | st^d | 
This rebel Chieftain I and his biind !" 



40 



Monotone 
concluded. 



Slow. 



IVith nobilUy 
o/air. 



Quick, and " Havc, then, thy wish !" — | he whistled | shrill, 
^ ^ ^' And he was Answered | from the hill; | 

Quick monotone Wild | as the scroam of the curlew, | 
From crag to crag | the signal fldw. 
Instant, | through copse and heath, | ar6se 
Bonnets | and spears | and bended bows ; 
On right, I on l6ft, | ab6ve, | beldw, 
Sprang up at 6nce | the lurking f6e ; 
From shingles gray | their Idnces start. 
The bracken bush | sends forth the d^rt, | 
The rushes | and the willow- w4nd | 
Are bristling | into axe | and br^d. 
And every tuft of broom | gives b'fe 
To plaided wArrior 1 armed for strife ! 
That whistle | garrisoned the glen | 
At once | with full | five | hiindred m^n, | 
As I if the yawning hill | to heaven | 
A subterr^ean host { had given. 
Watching | their leader's | beck and will, | 
All silent | there they st6od, | and still : | 
Like the loose cr^gs | whose threatening mdss 
Lay tottering | o'er the hollow p4ss, 
As if an infant's toiich | could urge 
Their headlong passage | down the v^rge. 
With step I and weapon | forward filing. 
Upon the mountain-side | they htmg. 
The mountaineer cast glance of pride 
Along Ben-ledi's | living side. 



60 
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41 He whistled, Roderick whistled. 
48 Crirlev, a wading-bird, named from 

its cry. 
45 Ck)p8e, underwood ; low bushes. 
19 Shingles, stones and rocks. 



50 Bracken, the common fern. 
55 Garrisoned, filled with soldiers. 

58 Subterranean, sprung from below 

the earth. 

59 Beck, sign. 
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Th^n I fixed his eye | and sable brow | 
Ftill on Fitz-J^mes— | " How sayest thou n6w ? 
Th^se I are Clan- Alpine's warriors true ; | 
And, I Saxon | — / \ am Roderick Dhii ! " 



ro 



W1//1 detertnina 
tion. 



Look of admir- 
ing wonder. 



Action. 



Spoken in a toiu 

of mysterious 

•wonder. 



Fitz-James was br^ve : — | Though | to his heart 
The life-blood | thrilled | with sudden stiirt, | 
He maimed himself | with dauntless air, | 
Retdmed the Chief | his haughty st^re ; 
His back | against a r6ck | he bore, | 
And I firmly placed his foot | bef6re : — 
** Come 6ne, I come dll ! | this rock shall fly 
From its firm base | as soon as I." — | 80 

Sir Roderick marked — | and | in his ^yes | 
Respect | was mingled | with surprise, | 
And the stem j6y j which | wdrriors feel | 
In foemen | worthy of their st^el. 
Short space he stood — | then I waved his h^d : 
Down I sank | the disappearing b^nd ; | 
Each warrior v^ished | where he st6od, j 
In br6ora or brdcken, | h^ath or w6od ; | 
Slink I brind | and sp6ar | and bended b6w. 
In osiers pdle | and copses 16 w ; — | 
It seemed | as if their mother Earth | 
Had swallowed ilp | her warlike birth ! 
The wind's I4st breath | had tossed in air | 
Pennon, | and plaid, | and pliimage fair, — | 
The n^xt | but swept a lone hill-side, | 
Where | heath and f ^m | were waving wide ; | 
The sun's Ust glance | was ^mi^di b^k / 
From sp^ar and gl^ve, | from t^ge and j4ck, — | 
The n^xt, | all tinreflected, | sh6ne | 
On bracken gr^en | and cold | gray st6ne. 100 



90 



69 Sable, dark ; angry. 

74 Thrilled, rushed with a tingling 

feeling. 

75 Manned, mastered. — Dauntless, 

fearless. 
79 Come one, come all, whether one 

come, or all come. 
90 Osiers, willows. 



94 Pennon, small flag at the head of a 
spear. — Plumage, the feathers 
worn in the bonnets of the High- 
landers. 

97 Glinted, flashed. 

98 Glaive, sword. — Targe, shield.— 

Jack, spear-head. Also called a 
pike, especially on the Border. 



(775) 
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Incredulous. 



Meaningly. 

IVith a blunt 
manliness. 



Fitz-James looked r6iind — | yet | scarce believed 
The witness | that his sight received ; | 
Siich apparition | well might seem | 
Deltuion | of a dreadful dr^am. 
Sir Roderick | in suspense | he eyed, | 
And I t6 his look | the Chief replied : — | 
" Fear noilight — | nay, | thdt | I need not siy — I 
But, I ddubt not aught | from mine arr&y. 
Thou art my gtiest ; — | I pledged my word \ 
As far as I Coilantogle f 6rd : { 
Nor I w6uld I | call a clansman's brand | 
For aid | against one | valiant hand, { 
Though I on our strife | lay | every v^e | 
Rent I by the Saxon { from the G4eL 
S6 I move we 6n ; — | I only m^ant | 
To show the reed | on which you le4nt. 
Deeming | this pdth | you might pursue 
Without ap^s | from Roderick Dhti." 



110 



Pictorial 
description. 



Ironically. 



jruh quiet 
intensity. 



The Combat. 

The Chief { in silence | strode bef6re, 
And I reached that torrent's | sounding sh6re, 
Which, I daughter | of three | mighty likes, | 
From Vennachar | in silver | brtoks. 
And h^re | his course | the Chieftain stayed, | 
Threw down his target | and his pUid, | 
And I to the Lowland warrior | s^d : — | 
" Bold Siixon ! I to his promise | jdst, | 
Vich- Alpine | has discharged his trdst. 
This I mfirderous | Chief, | this { rilithless | mdn. 
This h^ad | of a rebellious cUn, | ! 
Hath led thee | s^e, | through watch and wdrd. 
Far p^t I Clan Alpine's | outmost gu^d. 
N6w, I man to man, | and steel to st^el, | 
A Chieftain's vengeance | thou shalt feel. 
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103 Apparition, Tision. 

104 Delusion, make-belieye. 

105 In suspense, in doubt 

110 Coilantogle ford, a ford across the 
Teith, a short way below the east 
end of Lake Vennachar. There 
is now a bridge at the place. 



111 Brand, sword. 

112 Lay, depended. 
117 Deeming, fancying. 

120 That torrent's, the Teith's. 

121 Three mighty lakes, Katrine, Ach- 

ray, and Vennachar. 
128 Ruthless, pitiless. 
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fVitJt manly 
courusy. 



Sternly. 



Quick and 
potiU. 



Bnrstinf' tuith 
indignation. 



See here, | all vantageless | I st^nd, \ 
Armed, | like thyself, | with single britnd : { 
F6r I this | is Coilantogle f6rd, | 
And I thou must k^ep thee | with thy 8w6rd." 

The Saxon paused: — | "I ne'er del^Qred, | 
When fdeman | bade me | draw my bUde ; | 
Nay m6re, | brave Chief, | I v<5wed thy de^th : 
Tet I sure | thy fair { and generous fdith, | 
And my deep debt | for life preserved, | 
A better meed | have well deserved : f 
Can nought but bl6od | our feud atone ? | 
Are there n6 means?" — | "N6, stranger, | n6ne ! 
And h^ar, — | to fire thy flagging zeal, — | 
The Saxon cduse | r^sts | on thy steel ; J 
For I thus spoke F4te, | by prophet bred 
Between the living | and the d^ad : | 

' Who spills I the foremost | foeman's life, 
His paiiiy | conquers | in the strife.' " — 

*' Then, | by my word," | the Saxon said, | 

** The riddle is already r^ad. 
Seek yonder brake beneath the clfflf, — | 
There | lies Red Murdoch, | stark and stiff. 
Thus I Fate has s61ved her prophecy ; | 
Then yield to Fdte, | and not to m^. 
To Jiimes, | at Stirling, | let us g6 ; | 
Wh^n, I if thou wilt be | stiU | his foe, | 
Or I if the King | shall not agr^e | 
To gr^t thee | grace | and favour free, | 
I plight mine h6nour, | o4th, | and w6rd, 
That, I to thy native strengths | rest6red. 
With each advantage | shalt thou stand | 
That aids thee n6w | to guard thy 14nd." 

Dark lightning | fl^hed \ from BodericVB eye *. \ 
** Soars thy presumption, | then, \ ao "high, \ 



140 
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134 Vantageless, without advantage. 
1S7 Keep tliee, defend thyself. 
143 Meed, return. 

153 Read, solved. 

154 Brake, thicket; place overgrown 

with ferns and heath. 

155 Bed Murdooh, a faithless guide. 



whom FitJB- James bad sU^ ob t^e 
previous day.-Staryt. streWT^e* 
out; stiff. 

162 PUght, pledge; proniise. ._on„. 

163 Strengths, strong places, stronK 

holds. 
167 Presumption, pride. 
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Because | a wretched k^m | ye slew, 
H6mage to name | to Roderick Dhii ? 
He yields not, | he, | to man nor Fate ! 
Thou add*st but f del { to my hate : | 
My clansman's blood | demands revenge. 



170 



AcHono/dra-w- My ciausman's blood I demands rev6nge. — | 

itndVenSZutg it. Not y^t prepared ? — | By Heaven, | I change 
My thought, I and | hold thy valour | light | 
As that I of some { vain cdrpet-knight, | 
Who I ill deserved my courteous care, | 
And whose bdst b^ast | is but to wear I 
A brdid | of his fdir | Udy's hiir."— | ' 

Interrupting. ** I thank thcc, | Rodcrick, I for the wdrd ! | 

It nerves my h^art, | it steels my sw6rd; | 180 

For I I have sworn | this braid 1 to st^in | 

In the best bldod | that warms thy v6in. 

Now, I truce farewell ! | and ruth beg6ne ! — | 

Yet think not | that | by th^e alone, | 

Proud Chief ! | can cotirtesy be shown : | 

Though I not | from copse, { or heath, | or cafni, | 

Start I at my whistle | clansmen st^m, | 

Of this I small | horn | one | feeble | bldst | 

Would fearful odds | against thee ckst. 

But I fear not, | d6ubt not, | which thou wilt — | 190 

We try this quarrel [ hilt to hilt."— 

Narrative-siffzt,. Then cach | at 6nce | his falchion dr6w, | 

Each I on the ground | his scdbbard thr^w, | 
Each looked to stm, | and stream, | and pl^n, 
As I what they ne'er might s^e again ; | 
Then | foot, | and point, | and eye | opposed, 
In dubious strife | they darkly cl6sed ! 



Quicker. 



Ill fared it then | with Roderick Dhii 
That I on the field | his t^rge | he threw, | 
Whose brazen studs | and tough bull-hide 
Had death so often | dashed aside ; 
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168 Kern, a foot soldier; a serf or 

slave. 
175 Carpet-knight, a knight who knows 

nothing of real warfare. 
179 The word —namely, "braid." It 

reminded him of the lock of 



Blanche of Devan's hair, which 
he wore in his bonnet She had 
been killed by Red Mnrdoch, and 
he had vowed to avenge heir. 

192 Falchion, sword. 

193 Scabbard, sheath. 
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lUustratite 
action. 



For, I trained abroad | his arms 1 to wield, 
Fitz-JAmes's blade | was sword and shield. 
He practised every pass ] and wkrd, ] 
To thrust, I to strike, | to feint, | to gukrd ; [ 
While, I less expert, \ thongTa 8tr6ngeT iar, \ 
The Gael \ maintained nn^qnal w^. 
Three times | in closing strife ) they stood, | 
And thrice | the SAxon blade | drank bl6od ; — 
No stinted draught, | no scanty tide, | 
The gushing fl6od | the tartans d;yed. 
Fierce Roderick | f^lt | the fatal drain, | 
And showered his bl6ws | like wintry riin ; 
And, I as firm rock, | or castle r6of, | 
Against the winter sh6wer | is pr6of, | 
The f<Se, | invulnerable still, | 
Foiled his wild rage | with steady skill; | 
Till, I at advantage ta'en, | his br4nd | 
Forced | Roderick's weapon | from his hand. 
And, I backwards | b6me upon the lea, | 
Brought the proud Chieftain I to his knfee. 



210 



intonation. 

Excited 
narrative. 
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Ryes flashing. " "Now, \ yield thcc, | Or by Him | who made 

The w6rld, | thy heart's blood | dyes my blAde !"— 1 

jVithgtMurai *' Thy thrcats, | thy mercy, | I defy ! | 

Let recreant yield, | who fears to die." — | 

Like adder | darting from his c6il, | 

Like wolf | that dashes through the t6il, | 

Like mountain-cat | that guards her yoiing, | 

Full I at Fitz-James's throat | he sprimg ; | 

Received, | but recked not | of a woiind, | 230 

And I locked his arms | his foeman roilmd ! — 1 

Now, I gallant Saxon, | hold thine 6wn ! | 

No m^den's hand | is round thee thrown ! | 

That desperate grasp | thy frame might Uel \ 

Through bars of brass ) and triple st^el \ — ( 

They tiig, | they strain !— | down, \ d6wn they go, I 

The Gael ab6ve, | Fitz-James bel6w I I 

The Chieftain's gripe | his thr6at compressed, | 

His knee | was planted on his breast ; 



204 Ward, guard(with the sword-blade). I 225 Recreant, coward. 
209 Drank blood, wounded the Gael. ' 227 Toll, net; snare. 
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His clotted locks | he backward thi^w, • 240 

Across his Inow | his hilnd he drew, | 
From blood and mist | to clear his sight, | 

ciitfutx. Then | gleamed aloft | his digger bright ! 

Bnt I hate and ft&ry | ill supplied | 
The stream of life's | exhausted tide, | 
And I all too Ute | the advantage came, | 
To torn the odds | of deadly gime; | 
For, I while the dagger gleamed on high, | 
Reeled soal and s^nse, | reeled brain and ^ye. 
Down came the bl^yw ! | but | in the h^th ! 2dO 

The erring blade j found bloodless shtoth. 
The straggling foe | may n6w nnclisp | 
The fainting Chiefs | relaxing gr^; — 
Unwounded | from the dreadful cl68e, | 
But I br^thless all, | Fitz-Jimes | arose. 

Quitt narrative. He faltered thanks to Htoren | for life 

Redeemed, | unhoped, | from desperate strife ; | 
Next I on his f6e I his look | he cast, | 
Whose every gasp | appeared his liist ; { 
In Roderick's gore | he dipped the br^d, - '■ 260 

'' Poor Blanche ! | thy wrongs are dearly p^id : { 
Yet I with thy foe | must die, | or live, | 
The praise | that Faith and Vilour give."— 
With that I he blew a bfigle-note, | 
Undid the c611ar from his throat, 
Unb6nneted, | and | by the wave 
S^te down | his brow and hands | to Uve. 
Then faint | afar | are h^ard | the feet 
Of rushing st^ds | in gallop fl^et; | 
The sounds increase, | and now | are s^en | 270 

Four mounted sqtiires j in Lincoln gr^en ; | 
Two who bear limce, | and two who l^ad. 
By loosened rein, | a saddled st^ed : | 
Each I onward | held his headlong cdurse, 
And I b^ Fitz- James | reined up his h6rse, — 



245 Life'i exhausted tide, his blood 

spilt on the ground. 
254 Oloie, contest. 
260 The braid, of Blanche of Devan's 

hair. See line 179. 
^2 Thy foe, Roderick, who had killed 



her husband and taken her cap- 
tive. 

266 Unbomieted, took off his bonnet. 
The wave, the stream. 

271 Llnooln green, the colour worn hj 
the archers of Lincolnshire. 
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" With Win( hi blue a fciiflfc-iurif .'*— i*a(K t/.e. 
With wonder | viewed the bloody spi>t — | 
" Excldim not. gallants ! | question not. — [ 
You, I Herbert and LuffoeBs, | alight, ! 
And bind the wiunds of yonder kniglit ; | 
Let the gray palfrey bear his weight, 1 
We destined for a fairer freight, | 
And I bring him on to Stirling | straight: | 
I will befire | at better ap^ed, | 
To seek fresh h6rse | and fitting w6ed. [ 
The sun rides high ;— | I must be bortne | 
To see the 4rcher-game | at noon ; | 
But lightly I Bayard | clears the Ifea- — | 
De VAux I and Hfirrieg, ] fftllow me." 

10 PaUrs;, n light hone. [ 286 Boone, levly- 

11 A fairer freight, > Uilf. £87 Bayard, his horie.—l 
« Weed, dothJDg. 1 turf ; the grouna. 
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PRINCE ARTHUR AND HUBERT. 



PBINOE ABTHUB AND HUBEBT. 

THE PLAT.— The icenes Are from Sbakespeare'f historical play, King John. 
The play covers the whole reign (seventeen years), and includes its most import- 
ant incidents : John's scheme for the murder of Arthur, his nephew, who had a 
better right to the crown than he; his surrender of his crown to the Pope's 
legate; his quarrel with his nobles; his loss of his baggage in the Wash. It 
differs in some points from the historical narrative: for example, it is not 
known how Arthur died ; and it is not certain that John was poisoned. 

THE POET.— William Shakespeare. Bee Note to " Julius Csesar," page 183. 



King John invades France, to chastise Philip for espousing the cause of Prince 
Arthur, the rightful heir to the English throne. In a battle before Anglers, 
Arthur is taken prisoner. Hubert, chamberlain to King John, is appointed 
Arthur's keeper, with instructions to find some means of depriving the young 
)>riace of life. 

Scene — King John^n tent be/ore Anglers. 

Kino John and Hubert. 

K, John, Come hither, Hubert. | my gentle Hdbert, I 

We owe thee mtich ; | 

Give me thy h^nd. | I had { a thing { to s^y, — | 
But I I will fit it I with some better time. 
In good sooth, Hubert, | I am almost ashdmed 
To say | what good respect | I hkvQ of thee. 
Huh. I am much b6unden | to your majesty. | 
K. John. Good friend, | thou hast no cduse | to say so | 

But I thou shiilt have : | and { creep time { ne'er so sldw. 



spoken 
with 
icuttitral 
voice and 
sidelong 
furtive 
glances. 



Orotund 

voice — 

slow. 



Yet I it shall come for me | to do thee | g6od. | 

I h^ a thing to say — | but | let it g6 : { 

The sdn is in the heaven, | and the proud ddy, | 

Attended | with the pleasures of the w6rld, | 

Is all too wdnton, | and too full of gdwds, | 

To give me atidience : — | If | the midnight b6ll | 

Did, I with his iron tongue and brazen m6uth, | 

Hound One | unto the drowsy race of night ; | 

If this same | were a chtirchyard { where we stand, 

And th6u I possessed with a thousand wr6ngs ; | 

Or I if that surly spirit, | Melancholy, | 

Had baked thy bl6od, | and made it heavy-thick, 



10 



20 



7 Bounden, obliged. 
14 Wanton, playful 

Gawds, ornaments ; gaieties. 



15 Audience, hearing. 

17 The drowsy race, sleepers. 

21 Baked, hardened. 
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I'M- (Which, ^Ise, | runa tickling op aod down the v^ins, | 
Making that idiot, | Uoghter, | keep men's eyes | 
And atrain their cheeks | to idle merriment, | 
A passion | hateful to my piirposes;) | 

-i^it™. Or I if that thon couldst | see me without fiyes, | 
Hear me without thine fears, ] and | make reply 
Without a t<tuguG, | using conceit alone, | 
Without *yes, | fears, | and hamifal sound of w6rdfl;— 
Thfen, I in despite of brooded watchful day, | 

iwf Mit, I would I into thy boaom | pour my thoughts : | 

o™»"«- But, ] ah, I I will not :— I yet I I 16ve thee weU ; | 
triaA. And, I by my troth, | I think thou lovest m* viW. 

Hah. 86 well, | that | what you bid me undertake, | 
Though that my d^th | were ^junct to my act, [ 
Indeed, [ I'd d6't. | 



" He shall not Hve."—Pav' '^■ 
K. John. Do not I know thou wooldat, 

".S«^ fiood Hubert ? I Hubert, | Hiibert, 1 throw thine eye \ 
J'^ On yon young b^y .. [ I'll tell thee what, [ my friend, | _ 

thought; th»t which la I 33 Bymyt^ 

-iln them'-" ' '- " ' 

30 Brooded^ watchful. 



MOonoelt, thonght; th.t which Ja i 33 By my tWh, in truth. 
tim'Mved In the mind. 3S Adjunct to, depe'"'"'' ' 
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He is a very serpent | in my way ; 
And, I whereaoe'er this foot of mine doth tr^ad, I 
H^ lies hef 6re me : | dost then nndeist^d me ? | 
Meaningly. Thou art his | k^per. I 

Hvib. And I I will keep him so, 

That he shall n6t | offend yoar majesty. | 

In ioud 
whisper. 

Surprisid. 

Jn a his ted 
whisper. 

In tone of 
decision. 

Relieved. 



40 



1 



K. John. D6ath. 

Hvb. My ldrd?| 

K, John, A griive. | 

Hvb, He shall not | live. | 

K, John. £n6ngh. 

I could be m^rry now : | Hubert, I love thee, j 
Well, I 111 not say | whiit I intend for thee : | 
Remember. 



50 



Tearfully 
spoken. 



60 



Constance, mother to Prince Arthur, is overwhelmed with grief at the capture 
of her SOD. 

Scene — The French King^s tent. 

Pandulph, Constance, and Kino Philip. 

Pand, Lady, { you utter madness, i and not 86rrow. | 
Const, Thou art not h61y, | to belle me so ; | 
I am n6t mad : | this hair I tear is mine ; | 
My name is C6nstance ; | I was Gr^flfrey 's wife ; | 
Young Arthur is my 86n, { and he is Idst : | 
I am n6t m^ ; — | I would, | in sooth, | I w^re ; 
For then, | 'tis like I should forget myself : | 
0, I if I c6uld, I what grief should I forget ! — | 

Preach some philosophy | to mkke me mad. | 

If I were mad, | I should forget my son : | 
I am not mad ; { too well, | too w^U I feel | 
The different plague | of e4ch callonity. | 

K. PJd, Bind up those trusses. — | what 16ve I note 
In the fair multitude | of these | her hdirs ! | 
When I but by chance | a silver dr6p | hath fallen, | 
Even t6 that drop | ten thousand wiry friends | 
Do gltie themselves | in sociable grief, | 70 

Like true, | inseparable, | faithful 16vers, 
Sticking together | in callimity. — 



Soothingly 
—then 
aside. 



42 Lies before me, hinders me. 
55 Belle me, speak falsely of me. 
57 Ctonstanoe, daagbter of the Duke of 
Bretagne.— Oefl^ey, third son of 



Henry II., and John's elder 

brother. 
65 Plague, stroke. 
70 Sociable, neighbourly. 
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Tenderly. 

Less 
perturbed 



Change of 
voice and 
manner. 



Severely. 
Gently. 



80 



Bind ilip your hairs. | 
Gomt, Yes, | that I will ; | and wherefore will I do it? 
I tore them from their b6nds ; | and cried aloud, | 
" that these hands | could so redeem my s6n, | 
As they have given | these h^rs | their liberty l" 
But now I I 6nvy at their liberty, | 
And will again | commit them to their bonds, | 
Because | my poor child | is a prisoner. — | 
And, I father cardinal, | I have heard you say. 
That we shall s6e [ and kn6w | our friends | in heaven : 
If thdt be, I I shall see | my boy | ag4in ; | 
For I since the birth of Cain, | the first male child. 
To him I that did but yesterday suspire, | 
There was not | such a gracious creature bom. | 
But now I will canker s6rrow | e^t my bud, | 
And chase | the native beauty from his cheek, | 
And I he will look | as hollow as a gh6st ; 
As dim and meagre | as an ague's fit \ \ 
And so I he'll die ; | and, | rising so ag^n, 
When I shall meet him | in the court of h^ven 
I shall not kn6w him : j therefore | never, | never 
Must I behold | my pretty Arthur | m6re. 
Pand. You hold | too hMnous a respect of grief. 
Const . H^ talks to me { that never hM a son. { 
King Phi, You are as fond of grief | as of your child. 
Const. Grief fills the ro6m up | of my absent child, 1 
Lies in his b6d, | walks up and d6wn with me ; 
Puts on his pretty lo6ks, | repeats his w6rds, \ 
Remembers me | of all his gracious pArts, \ 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his f 6rm ; \ 
Then have I reason | to be fond of grief. — 1 
Fare you w6ll : | had you such a loss as I, I 
I could give better comfort [ than y6u do.— [coro^^t. 

I will not keep this f6rm upon my head, 1 {Tearing off '^er 



90 



100 



75 Their bonds, the fastenings which 

made them captive. 
81 Cardinal, a dignitary in the Church 

of Rome next to the Pope; here 

addressed to Pandulph. 
86 Siupire, breathe. 

86 Gracious, kind; good-hearted. 

87 Canker, corroding; gnawing. 



90 M.agr.. 1«» -t "fltlCe'' «Wob 
suffering from a fit of ague, ^ 
makes one shake with cold. 

95 Heinous, serious. ^ 

96 That neVer had a son, referring to 

** he " 

101 Rememl^eni, reminds. 

102 Vacant garments, empty clothes 
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When I there is such disorder | in my wit. — | 
Screams O Lord ! | my Wy, | my Arthur, | my fair son ! | 
colly. My life, | my joy, | my food, | my all the world ! ] 

My widow-c6mfort, | and my sdrrows' ciire! | \Ex\i. 110 
K. Phi. I fear some outrage, | and 1 11 f 611ow her. | [Exit. 

Arthnr, having been sent to England, is imprisoned in Northampton Castle. 
(BUstorically this is not tme. Arthnr was first sent to Falaise, then to Ronen ; 
bat Shakespeare's arrangement of the play requires the scene to be laid in En- 
gland.) 

Scene — A Boom in Northampton Castle. 

HuBEBT, and two Attendants. 

Hvb. Heat me these irons h6t ; | and, | look thou stand 
Within the ^irras : | when I strike my f6ot | 
Upon the bosom of the ground, | rush f6rth, | 
And bind the b6y, | which you shall find with me, \ 
Fast to the oh^ir : | be heedful : | h^nce, and wiLtch. | 
Ist Attend. I hope your warrant will bear oiit the deed. 
Huh. Uncleanly scruples ! | Fear not you : | look t6't. | 

[Exeunt Attendants. 
Sharply. Youug lad, | como f6rth ; | I have to siy with you. 



Friendly. 
Grtiffiy. 



IViih gut- 
tural voice. 



ChUdlike 
but sadly 



Enter Arthur. 
Arth. Good m6rrow, Hubert. | 120 

Huh. Good m6rrow, little prince. | 

Arth. As little prince | (having so great a title 
To be m6re prince) | as mAy be. — | You are sid. | 
Huh. Indeed, | I have been | mferrier. | 
Arth. M6rcy 6n me ! | 

Methinks nobody | should be sad but I : | 
Yet, I I remember, | when I was in France, | 
Young gentlemen | would be as sad as night, | 
Only for wantonness. | By my Christendom, | 
So I were otit of prison, | and kept sh^ep, | 130 

I should be as merry | as the d^y is long ; | 



107 My wit, my mind. 

111 Outrage, iajory to herself. 

112 Heat me these irons hot, make 

them as hot as possible. 

113 Within the arras, behind the tapes- 

try or hangings of cloth and 
sewed work that covered the 
walls of rooms in olden times. 



118 Uncleanly scruples, base doubts; 
horrid qualms. 

122 As little prince, as little of a 

prince. 

123 To be more prince, to be king. 
129 Wantonness, playfulness.— By my 

Christendom, as I am a Chris- 
tian. 
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And so I would be h^re, { but | that I doubt 

My lincle | practises more h^m to me : | 

He is afraid of m6, | and I of him. | 

Is it m;^ fault | that I was Gefirey's s6n ? | 

No, I indeed, { is 't not ; | and | I would, in sooth, | 

I were y6ur son, | so you would 16ve me, Hubert. | 

Quickly. Hub. [Aside] If I talk to him, { with his innocent prdte 
He will awake my mercy, | which lies de^d : | 
Therefore { I will be siidden | and dispatch. | 140 

sym^a- Arth. Arc you sick, Hubert? | you look pkle to-day : | 
In sooth, I I would you were a little sick. 



That I might sit all night | and wiLtch with you : 
I warrant | I love y6u | more than you do m^. 
struzj^insr ffub. [Aside] His words I do take possession of my 

against *• , ' ^ •' 

his better DOSOm. | 

Read hfere, | young Arthur. ] [Shovnng a paper. 



[Aside] How n6w, | foolish rhetim ! 
Turning dispiteous torture out of do6r ! | 
I must be brief, | lest resolution { drop | 
Out at mine ^yes, | in tender | womanish t^ars. — | 150 
Quic^y Can you not r^ad it? | is it not fair writ ? | 
sharply. Arth. Too fairly, Hubert, | for so foiil effect : | 
Horrified. Miist you | with hot irons | bum 6ut | b6th | mine ^yes? | 
i/w6. Young b6y, | I mtist. | 
AhK And will you? I 

Huh. And I will. I 

Pleadingly. Arth. Havc you the h^art? | When your head | did but 

^he, I 
I knit my handkerchief about your br6ws, | 
(The best I hAd — | a princess wrought it for me, ) | 
^^hlSiiP'^ And I did never ask it you again ; 1 160 

And with my hand | at midnight I held your h^ad ; | 
And, I like the watchful minutes to the h6ur, | 
Still I and anon | cheered up the heavy time ; | 
Saying, | What l^k you? | and, | Where li^s your grief ? | 
Or, I What good love | may I perf 6rm for you ? | 
Many a p6or man's son | would have lain still, | 

138 Prate, childish talk. I ing through the patt ot the body 

140 Dispatch, make haste. affected. 

147 Rheum, moisture; tears: hence 1 US 1>l8pUeotiB, cnxeV; pitVlesa. 

rheumatism, which was sup- 1 149 ReBOlutlon, fixedness of purpose. 

posed to be due to a floid pass- ' 163 Anon, always. 
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H'Uh 
pleading 
entreaty. 



Savagely. 



And ne'er have spoke | a loving w6rd to you ; | 
Bnt y6a | at y6ar sick service | had a prince. | 
Nay, I you may think my love | was criLfty love, | 
And call it ciknning : | do, | an if yon will : | 170 

If Heaven be pleased | that yon mnst use me ill, | 
Why then | yon miist. — | Will yon put ont mine eyes? 
These eyes, | that never did, | nor never shill, | 
So much as fr6wn on you ? | 

Huh, I have sw6ni to do it ; | 

And I with hot irons | must I biim them out. | 

Quuk. Arth, Ah, | none | biit in this iron age | would d6 it ! 

The iron of itself, | though heat r^-hot, | 
Approaching near these ^yes, | would drink my t^ars, | 
And quench his fiery indignation | 180 

Even in the matter | of mine innocence : | 
Nay, I lifter that, | consume away in nist, | 
But I for containing fire | to h^irm mine eye. | 

si(nver. Are y6u more stubborn-hard | than hammered iron ? { 
An I if an ^gel | should have come to me, | 
And told me, | Hiibert | should put out mine eyes, | 
I would not have believed him, — | n6 t6ngue | but | 
Hubert's. | 

sh<>uts. Hub. Come fdrth. | {Stamps. 

Re-enter Attendants, with cords, ironSf etc. 

Do as I bid you. | 
Arth. 0, sAve me, Hubert, | sdve me ! | my eyes dre 
out, I 190 

Even with the fierce Idoks | of these bloody m^n. | 
Hub. Give me the iron, I say, { and bind him here. | 
Arth, Alas ! | what need you be so boisterous-rdugh ? { 
ouifjt and I wlU not struggle, I I will stand st6nc-8till. { 

For pity, Hiibert, | let me not be b6und ! | 

Nay, I h^ar me, Hubert ! | drive these m^n away, | 

And I will sit | as quiet as a lilmb ; { 

I will not stir, | nor wince, | nor speak a w6rd, { 

Nor look upon the iron | Angrily : | 

Thrust but these m^n away, | and I'll forgive y6u, | 200 

Whatever t6rment | you do put me to. | 

178 Heat, heated. " I would have believed " before 

180 Indignation, anger. these words. 

187 No tongue but Hubert's. Supply IPS Boisteroas, violent. 



Harshly. 

Terrified 
outcry. 



Hurried. 
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Impa' 

tiently. 



Regret- 
fttily. 



Entreat- 
ingly. 



Quick, and 

in des- 
peration. 



Sudden 

foy/ul 

discwery. 



A second 

sudden 

discovery. 



Earnest 
appeal. 



Hvib, €ro, I stand within ; | let me al6ne with him. 

1st Attend. I am best pleased j to be fr6m such a deed. 

[Exeunt Attendants. 

Arth. Alas ! | I then have chid away my friend ! | 
He hath a stem look, { but a gentle heitrt : | 
Let him come b^k, | tbat his compassion | may 
Give life to yours. | 

Huh, Come, boy, | prepare yourself. I 

Arth, Is there n6 remedy ? | 

Hub, N6ne, | but to lose your ^yes. 

Arih, O Hubert, | were there but a m6te in y6urs, 
A grain, | a dust, | a gnat, | a wandering hMr, | 
Any annoyance | in that pr^ious s^nse ! | 
Then, | feeling what sm^ things | are b6isterous th^re, 
Your vile intent { must needs seem h6rrible. | 

Hvh, Is this your promise ? | goto, | hold your t6ngue. 

Arth, Hubert, | the utterance of a br^ce of tongues 
Must needs want pleading { for a piir of ^yes : | 
Ut me not hold my tongue ; | let me not, Hubert ; — 
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Or, Hubert, | if you will, | ctit oiit my t6ngue, | 220 

So I may keep mine ^yes. | O, spkre mine eyes ; | 
Though to no use | but still to look on y6u ! — | 
Lo, I by my troth, | the instrument is c61d, | 
And would not h^rm me ! | 

Huh. I can h^at it, boy. | 

Arth, No, I in good sooth; | the fire is dead | with 
grief, I 
Being create for c6mfort, | to be used 
In undeserved extremes. | See else yourself; | 
There is no malice | in this burning c6al ; | 
The breath of heaven | hath blown his spirit oiit, | 230 
And strewed repentant ashes | on his h^ad. { 
Hub, But I with m^ breath | I can revive it, boy. ( 
Arth, And if you d6, | you will but make it bluali 
And glow I with shame of your procfeedinga, \ Hubert \ \ 
Nay, I it perchance | will spaxkle in y6ur eyes ; \ 



a02 Let, leave. 

213 Annoyance, cause of pain. 

214 Boisterous, troubloBome. 

215 Vile intent, wicked purpose. 

217 Utterance, speaking. 

218 Want, faU short. 



227 Create, created. 

To be used in undeserved ex- 
tremes, at being used to inflici 
injuries that are not deserved. 

220 Malice, iU-feeliD?- 

231 Repentant, sorrowful. 
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fVith an 

outburst of 

noble 

emotion. 



Affection- 
ately. 



Deprecat- 
ingly. 



H'Uk 

honest 
intensity. 



IViU net 

accept 

thanks. 
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And, I like a dog | that is compelled to fight, | 
Snatch at his master { that doth tarre him 6n. | 
All things, I that yon should use | to do me wrdng, 
Deny their 6ffice : | only y^n | do Uck 
That mercy | which fierce fire | and iron extends, { 
Creatures of note { for mercy-Ucking uses. | 

Ilvb. Well, I s^ to live ; | I will not t6uch thine eyes | 
For all the treasure | that thine lincle 6wes : { 
Yet I am sworn, | and I did purpose, boy, | 
With this same | very iron | to bum them oiit. | 

Arth. O, I now you look like Hubert ! | all this while | 
You were disguised. | 

Hub, Peace : | no m6re. | Adi^u. | 

Your uncle | must not kn6w but you are d6ad : | 
I'll fill these dogged spies | with false rep6rts. | 250 

And, I pretty child, | sleep | doubtless | and seciire, | 
That Hubert, | for the wealth of all the w6rld, | 
Will not offi^nd thee. | 

Arih, O Heaven ! — j I thimk you, | Hdbert. | 

Hvib, Silence ; | no m6re : | go cldsely in with me. | 
Much danger | do I undergo | for thte. | [Exeunt. 256 



237 Tarre, set; urge. 
241 Of note for meroy-lacking uses, 
well known for the harm they 
243. Owes, has; owns. [do. 



250 Dogged, sullen. 

251 Doubtless, free 

fears. 
253 Offend, hurt. 



from doubts or 
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ADAM AND EVE IN THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 

THE POEM.— These passages are from the fifth book of Milton's Paradise 
Lost, the greatest epic or narrative poem in the English language, and one of 
the great poems of the world. The subject of it is the temptation and fall of 
man. In connection with this, the poem describes the expulsion of Satan and 
his rebel angels from heaven, and their plot to avenge themselves on the 
Almighty by tempting and ruining man. The poem, which is written in blank 
(or unrhymed) verse, extends to twelve books. Milton wrote a companion poem 
entitled " Paradise Regained," in which he describes the redemption of man by 
the death of Christ. 

THE POET. — John Milton, the greatest of EngUsh epic poets, was bom in 
London in 1008. He spent his early life in study, in travel, in writing poetry, 
and in teaching. When the dispute arose between Charles L and his Parlia- 
ment, he wrote pamphlets on the popular side. He was appointed Foreign 
Secretary to the Commonwealth in 1649. In 1654 he lost his eyesight, and he 
dictated his works to his daughters. At the Restoration he was with some 
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difflcnlty included in the general pardon. He then retired into obscuritj, 
and wrote his great poems, Paradite Lost (1667) and Paradise Regained (1671X 
His other chief works are, Comus^ LycidaSf the Hymn on the Morning of Chrisfs 
Nativity t L' Allegro, and II Penseroso. He also wrote famous works in prose, 
the chief of which is The Areopa^tica: a Speech for the Liberty qf Unlicensed 
Printing. Milton died in 1674. 

Poeticai Now | M6m, I her rosy steps. | in the eastern clime 
^*" ' Adv^cing, | sowed the earth | with orient p^rl, 
When I Adam w^ed, | so customed | 



Gently, 

^jlfuliy, 

ana 

iovingly. 



H6, I with voice | 

Mild I as when Zephyrus on F16ra breathes, | 

Eve's hand soft touching, | whispered | thi^s: | ^'Awdke, 

My fkirest, | my esp6u8ed, | my latest f6und, { 

Heaven's last, | b^st gift, | my ever new delight ! | 

Awdke ; | the morning shines, | and the fresh field 

Cklls us ; I we lose the prime, | to mark | how spring | 10 

Our tended plants, — | how blows | the citron grove, — 

What drops | them^rrh, | and what | the balmy r6ed, — 

How Nature paints her colours, — | how the bee | 

Sits on the bloom | extracting liquid sw^t." 

Such whispering wkked her, | but | with startled eye 
On Adam ; | whom embr^ing, | thus | she spake : | 



EVE RELATES HER DREAM. 

^^^d " ^ ®^^® I "^ wjiom I my thoughts find all rep6se, 
tenderness My glory, | my perfection ! | glad | I see 
reverence. Thy f^ce, | and mom rettimed ; | for { I | this night 

(Such night till this I never passed) | have dreamed, | 20 
(If dreamed) — | not, | as I oft am wont, | of th^, | 
Works of day past, | or morrow's next design — | 
But I of offence and tr6uble, | which | my mind 
Knew n^ver | till this irksome night. | Methought, 
Close at mine tor, | one | called me forth to w^lk 
With gentle v6ice ; | I thought it | thine : | it s^d, 
* Why sl^ep'st thou, 6ve ? | now | is the pUasant time, | 
The c6ol, I the silent, | save | where silence yields 



Intent 
narrative. 



1 dime, region of the earth. 

2 Orient pearl, pore light of sunrise. 

3 So outomed, as he was wont. 
5 Zephjrni, the soft west wind.— 

Flora, the goddegg of flowen ; the 
flower-world. 

(776) 



10 The prime, the best part of th« day. 

11 Blows, blooms. 
17 Bole, only one. 
20 tt Areamed, it it -wm a dream, and 

not a reality, or » warning vision. 
24 irksome, diaagreeahle; pahifnL 

17 
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To the night-warbling bird, | that now awdke | 
Tunes sweetest | his love-laboured s6ng; | now rdgns | 30 
I!ull-6rbed | the m6on, | and | with more pleasing light 
Shadowy { sets off the ikce of things ; | in v^n, | 
If none regdrd : | heaven wdkes | with all his 6yea, \ 
Whom to beh61d | but th^e, | Nature's desire ? | 
In whose sight | all things joy, | with ravishment | 
Attracted | by thy beauty | still | to gkze.' 
I rose, I as at thy call, | but f 6und thee not ; | 
T6 find thee | I directed then my wklk ; | 
And 6n, | methought, { al6ne I passed | through w&ys 
That brought me | on a sudden | to the tr6e 
Of interdicted kn6wledge : | fMr { it seemed, — | 
Miich fairer | to my fancy | than by ddy : 
And, I as I I wondering | 16oked, | beside it | stood | 
One I shaped and winged | like one of those from h^ven < 
By us oft s^en ; | his dewy locks | distilled 
Ambr6sia : | on th&t tree { h^ also gazed : | 
Looiinrup And, I *6fiiirpUnt,' | said he, | ' with fruit surcharged ! | 
Deigns none to ^ase thy load, | and tdste thy sweet, | 
Nor God, { nor mdn ? | is kn6wledge so despised ? { 
Or envy, | or wh^t reserve, | forbids to taste ? | 
Forbid who will, | none shall from m6 withhold | 
Longer | thy offered g6od; | why else 86t here?' | 
This said, | he patised not, | but | with venturous arm 
He plucked, — | he tested : | m^ | damp horror chilled 
At such bold words { vouched with a d^ed so bold ; | 
But h^ I thiis, I overj6yed : | * O fruit divine ! | 
Sweet of thyself, | but much m6re sweet thus cr6pt ! | 



to tree. 
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29 Night -warbling bird, the night- 

ingale. 

30 Love-laboured. The song is called 

so because it is a labour of love, 
being sung to the bird's mate. 
32 In vain, if none regard, the cool- 
ness, the silence broken only by 
the night-song, the moon's soft 
light, are all in vain, if no one re- 
gards them. 

34 Nature's desire, the object of desire 

to all nature. 

35 Joy, rejoice.— Ravishment, intense 

delight. 
^1 Interdicted, forbidden. This refers 



to the tree of knowledge, of the 
fruit of which Adam and Eve were 
forbidden to eat. 

44 One of those fh)m heaven, an angel. 

45 Distilled, gave forth in drops. 

46 Ambrosia, generally, the supposed 

food of tiie gods; here, heavenly 
odours. 

47 Surcharged, overladen. 

60 Or envy, or what reserve, forbids, 
whether it is envy or some feeling 
of caution that forbids. 

53 Venturous, bold ; rash. 

55 Vouched, made good. 

56 Thus, spoke thus. 
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60 



altnost 



Forbidden h6re, | it seems, | as only fit 

For g6ds, I yet able to make gods of m6n : 

And why n6t gods of men, | since | g6od, | the more 

Ck>mmunicated, | more abtmdant grows, | 

The duthor | not impaired, { but honoured m6re ? 

Here, j happy creature, | fair angelic Eve, | 

Partake th6u also ; | happy | though thou drt, | 

Happier thou mayst b6, | worthier | canst n6t be : 

Taste this, | and be | henceforth | among the gods, | 

Thyself | a goddess ; | not to edrth confined, | 

But I sometimes in the air, | as w6, | sometimes 

Ascend to h^ven, { by m6rit thine, | and s^e | 

What life the g6ds live there, | and such | live th6u !' | 70 

So saying, | he drew nigh, { and | to me | h^d, — | 

Even to my m6uth, — | of that same fruit | held part | 

Which he had plticked : | the pleasant { savoury smell | 

So quickened dppetite, I that I, | methought, | 

Could not b\it t^ste. | Forthwith | up to the clouds { 

With him | I fl^w, ( and | underneath | beheld 

The earth j outstretched immense, -^ | a prospect | wide | 

And various, — { wondering | at my flight | and change 

To this high exaltation : | suddenly | 

My guide was g6ne ; | and I, | methought, | sunk down, 

And fell asleep : | but, | O how gUd I waked | 81 

To find this | but a dr6am !" | Thus | Eve j her night 

Related, | and thus | Adam iinswered | s^d : 



ADAM REPLIES. 

Slowly and " Bcst image of myself, | and dearer hklf ! 
/u^y ' The trouble of thy thoughts | this night | in sl^ep 
Affects m^ | ^ually ; | nor | can I like 
This uncouth dr^am ; — | of evil sprung, | I f6ar : 
Yet evil | whence ? | in th^e | can harbour none, | 
Created ptire. | But kndiw, | that | in the s6ul 1 
Are many { lesser faculties, | that serve 
Reason | as chief ; { am6ng these | Fancy | next 



90 



62 Impaired, injured ; made worse. 
73 Savoury, rich; delicious. 
79 Exaltation, height; elevation. 
82 Her night, the events of the night ; 
her dream. 



86 Equally, as much as you. 

87 Unoouth, uglf ; disagreeable. 

88 Evil whenoe? if it be sprung 

evil, whence has it come? 
90 Faculties, powers of the mind. 



of 
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Encouraff- 
ingly. 



Her ofEce holds ; | of all external things, 

Which the five watchful senses represent, 

She forms | imagindtions, i airy shapes, | 

Which I Reason | joining, { or disjoining, | frames 

All what we affirm, | or what den^, | and call 

Our knowledge | or opinion ; | then I retires { 

Into her private c^U, | when nature r^sts. 

Oft I in her absence | mimic Fancy | wakes | 

To Imitate her ; | but, | misjoining shapes, | 

Wild work prodtices oft, j and most | in dreams, { 

Ill-matching | words and d^eds | long past { or Ikte. 

Some siich resemblances, | methinks, | I find 

Of our last evening's t^k | in this thy dream, 

But I with addition | strknge ; { yet | be not s^ : | 

j^vil I into the mind of god { or mdn | 

May come and go | s6 unappr6ved ; | and leave 

No spot I or blame behind : | which gives me hope 

That I what in sl^ep | thou didst abhor to dr^am, 

Wdking I thou never wilt consent to d6. | 

Be not disheartened then ; | nor cloud those 16oks, 

That wont to be | more cheerful and serine { 

Than { when fair Morning | first | smiles | on the w6rld : 

And let us | to our fresh employments { rise, | 

Among the gr6ves, | the foi\ntains, | and the flowers, | 

That open now | their choicest bosomed sm^Us, | 

Reserved from night, | and kept for th^e | in st6re." | 

So cheered he | his fair spotise, { and she wds chared ; 
But I silently | a gentle tear let f^ | 
From either eye, | and wiped them | with her h^r : 
Two 6ther | precious drops, | that ready stdod, | 
Each I in their crystal sliiice, | h^, | ^re they fell, | 
Kissed, I as the gracious signs | of sweet remorse, { 
And pious dwe | that feared to have offended. | 
With toneof So | all was cUarcd, | and | to the field ] they h^te 
^'quuker. But first, | from under shady | arborous r6of, ' 
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With 
smiling 

loving 
cntrUsy. 
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02 External, outside of the mind. 
1)9 In her ahsenoe, in the absence of 
real Fancy, mimic or false Fancy 

106 God. Here means angel, [wakes. 

107 So unapproved. Evil may pass 

through the mind, without the 
mind becoming evil. 



109 Abhor, hate ; detest. 

112 Serene, calm. 

116 Bosomed, treasured up. 

122 In their crsrstal alulae, within the 

eyelids. 
126 ArborouB, formed by over-arching 

trees. 
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Slower. 



Soon I as they forth were come | to open sight 

Of day-spring, | and the Siin, | who, | scarce uprisen, 

With wheels yet hovering | o'er the ocean-brim, | 

Shot I parallel to the earth | his dewy r&y, | 130 

Discovering | in wide Undskip | all tiie east 

Of Paradise | and Eden's happy plains, | 

L6wly I they bowed adoring ; and | began 

Their orisons, | each morning duly paid { 

In various style : | for | neither various style | 

Nor holy rapture | wanted they | to praise 

Their Mdker, | in fit strains | pronounced, | or siing, | 

Unmeditated ; | such prompt eloquence | 

Flowed from their lips, | in prose | or numerous vferse ; — j 

More tunable | than needed lute | or harp | 140 

To add m6re sweetness ; — | and they thus began : | 



HYMN TO THE CBEATOB. 



jviiA wrapt** Th^sc | are thy glorious w6rks, | Parent of g6od ! j 
%igiove'. Almighty ! | Thine | this universal frame, | 

Thus wondrous fair; | thyself | h6w wondrous then ! 
Unspeakable ! | who sitt'st | above these heavens. 
To us invisible, | or dimly seen | 
In th^se I thy 16west works ; | yet | th^se declare 
Thy goodness beyond th6ught, | and power divine. 
Louder. " Speak, I ye who b^st can tell, | ye sons of light. 

Angels ! | for ye beh61d him, | and | with songs { 150 

And choral symphonies, | day without night, | 
Circle his throne | rejoicing : — | ye in Heaven ; | 
On Earth | j6in all ye creatures | to extol 
Ferventiy. Him f Irst, | him Ust, I him midst, | and | without end ! | 
Stoeetiy. ** Faircst of st^ ! I last | in the train of night. 



128 Day-spring, the east; the dawn. 

130 Parallel to, level with; having the 

aaxae direction. 

131 LandBklp, picture; literally land- 

shape. 
134 Orisons, prayers. 

136 Rapture, high delight; ecstasy. 

137 Prononnoed, spoken. 

138 Unmeditated, not prepared before- 

hand; extempore. 

139 Numerous, measured ; melodious. 

140 Tunable, tuneful; musical.— Lute, 



a stringed instrument like the 
guitar. 

142 These are thy glorious works. 
Compare with Ps. cxlviii. 

148 Universal ttaaae, frame of the 
universe. 

151 Ohoral symphonies, grand part- 
songs sung by bands of singers. 

156 Fairest of stars, the planet Venus, 
which appears as an evening star 
when to the east of the sun, and as 
a morning star when to the west 
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PVith 
majesty. 



Quicker. 



If better | thou belong not to the d^wn, — 

Sure pledge of d^y, | that crown'st the smiling M6m | 

With thy bright circlet, — | praise him in thy sphere, | 

While day arises, | that sweet hour of prhne. | 

** Thou Si!yi ! I of this great world | both eye | and soul, 

Acknowledge him { thy greater ; | sound his praise | 161 

In thy eternal cotirse, | both | when thou climb'st, | 

And I when high n6on hast gained, | and | when thou 

f^l'st. I 
** M6on ! I that n6w | meet'st the orient Sun, | now 

fliest, I 
With the fixed stars, — | fixed | in their 6rb that flies ; 
And ye | five 6ther | wandering fires ! | that move | 
In mystic ddnce, { not without song, | resound 
His praise, | who | out of darkness { called up light. 
** Air, I and ye Elements ! { the Eldest birth 
Of Nature's womb, | that | in quaternion [ run 
Perpetual circle, | miiltiform, | and mix | 
And nourish dll things ; | let your ceaseless change 
V^ry I to our great Mdker | still n^w praise. | 
** Ye mists | and exhaliitions ! { that now rise | 
From hill { or steaming Uke, { dusky | or gray 
Till the Sun | paint your fleecy skirts with g61d. 
In honour | to the world's great Aiithor | rise ; { 
Whether | to deck with clouds | the uncoloured sky. 
Or wet the thirsty earth | with falling shdwers, | 
Rising I or filing | still | advance his pr^se. | 180 

Louder. '^Hispraise, | ye winds I | that from four quarters bl6w, | 



Change of 
time and 
tone. 
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Change of 
time ana 
tone. 



158 Olrolet, little circle. [noon. 

162 When thou oUmh'Bt, in the fore- 

163 When thou fall'st, in the after- 

noon and evening. 

164 Orient, rising. 

166 Five other wandering flroB. Five 

planets (wanderers) were all, be- 
sides Venus (already mentioned), 
that were known in Milton's time 
— namely, Mercury, Mars, the 
Earth, Jupiter, and Saturn. 

167 Mjstid, secret ; not understood by 

man.— Not without song, a ref- 
erence to the Oreek notion of 
"the music of the spheres," in 
which it was supposed that the 



planets pursued their majestic 
course to music of their own cre- 
ation, inaudible to man, but 
audible to the gods. 

169 Elements. The ancientif reckoned 

fire, air, earth, and water the four 
"elements," or simple bodies, 
out of which the world was 
formed. 

170 In quaternion nm perpetnal 

circle. Each element was sup- 
posed to be continually changing 
into the others; hence the fttwr- 
fold change—" quaternion." 

171 Multiform, of many forms. 
174 Exhalations, vapours. 
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Softly. 



Ecstatic. 



190 



Breathe soft | or loM ; | and wave your tops, | ye pines, | 
With every plant, | in sign of worship, | w^ve. | 
" Fotmtains ! | and ye that warble, | as ye flow, 
Melodious mtirmurs, | w^bling | tune his pr^se. 
** Join vdices, | all ye living sotils ! | ye birds, | 
That singing | up | to Heaven-gdte | ascend, | 
Bear on your wings, | and in your n6tes, | his priiise. 
'* Ye that in waters glide, | and ye that walk 
The ^rth, | and stately tr^ad, | or lowly cr^ep ! | 
Witness { if I be silent, | mom or ^ven, | 
To hill or villey, | fountain or fresh shdde, | 
Made vocal | by my s6ng, | and taught his praise. 
A prayer. ** Hail, | Universal L6rd ! | be bounteous still 
To give us I only go6d ; | and, | if the night 
Have gathered aught of evil, | or concealed. 
Disperse it, | as now light { dispels the d^rk ! " 

So prayed they | innocent, | and | to their thdughts 
Firm peace | rec6vered soon, | and wonted cklm. | 

On I to their morning's rural work | they h^te, | 
Among sweet dews | and fl6wers. 201 



Relapse 
into simple 
narrative. 



185 Melodious, full of melody or sweet 
music— Murmurs. Connect with 
" warble."— Tone, sing. 



194 Bounteous, liberal in giving ; 

generous. 
200 Rural work, work in the fields. 
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I.— WORDS FROM LOWER STANDARDS. 

(FOR REVISAL.) 



A-bom-l-na-ble 

absence 

a-bjrss' 

ac-ci-dent-al 

ac-com-pa-nied 

ac-com^lished 

ac-cord-ing-ly 

ac-cursed' 

ac-cus-tomed 

a-chieve' 

as-knowr-eds-ment 

ac-quaint-ed 



a-dieu' 

ad-mi-ra-ble 

ad-mi-ra^tion 

ad-mis^ion 

a-droit' 

ad-van-tapfe 

ad-vent-u-rers 

ad-vent-ures 

ad-ver-sa-ry 

ad-ver-si-ty 

ad-vis-ing 

af-fec-tion-ate 



al-low-ance 

al-lad-ing 

a-maze^ment 

am-bas^a-dors 

am-bI-tiou8 

A-mer-i-ca 

an^es-tors 

an-ces-tral 

an-cient 

an-i-mat-ed 

an-nounced' 

an-tag^-nists 



4 

an-them 

an-tique' 

anx-i^-ty 

anx-ious 

ap-pa-ra^tus 

ap-pa^rent 

ap-peal' 

ap-pear-ance 

ap-plause' 

ap-pre-hends' 

ap-pren'-tioe-ship 

A-ra-bi-an 



ar-bour 

ar^hi-tect 

ar-mour 

ar-rest' 

ar-ri-val 

as-oend^d 

as-kance' 

as-sem-bly 

as-sist-ant 

as-so^i-ates 

as-sQm-ing 

as-sUr-ances 

6 

as-ton-ish-ment 

at-tend-ance 

at-tend^nt 

at-ten-tion 

at-ten-tive-ly 

at-tract^d 

at-trib-ute 

au^i-ence 

au-thor-i-ty 

av^-nue 

Ay-mer 



Bar-ri-er 

bay^-nets 

beacon 

beckoned 

be-twixt' 

bights 

blanched 

bon-net-ed 

boun-ty 

brace-lets 

bridal 

brist-ling 

8 

bu-gle 

bur-i-al 

bus-iness 

C89-Bar 

ca^pa-ble 

ca-reer' 

ca-ress' 

ca-the^ral 

cel^-brat-ed 

cen-tral 

cen-tre 

9 

cen-tu-ry' 

cer^-mo-ny 

cham^pi-on 

char-ac-ter 

char-i-ties 

chiv-al-ry 

circlet 

cir^um-stance 

clamour 

clinch-ing 

col-lect^d 

com-bat-ant 



10 
com-mit^ting 
oom-mtt'-ni-d[t-«d 
oom-ma-niHsa'-tion 
com-paB-sion 
com-pell-ing 
com-posed' 
com-pre-hend' 
corn-pressed' 
con-ceal-ment 
con-ceived' 
con-clu^ion 
con-demned' 

11 

con-densed' 

con-duo^tor 

con-fes8-ing 

con-fine-ment 

con-found^od 

oon-ntit-ii-la'-tion 

cofi-gre-gate 

con-jec-ture 

con-jure 

cofi^uer-or 

cofi^uest 

con-science 

12 

con-scious-ness 

con-se-quence 

con-sid^r-a-ble 

con-sid^red 

con-sist' 

con^tan-cy 

con-tem-pl^lt-ing 

con-tem-plaAtion 

con-tempt' 

con-ti-nent 

con-tin-u-ing 

con-trast^ing 
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13 
con-ve-ni-ence 
con-ver-saAtion 
copse- wood 
corpse 
Cots-wold 
coun-te-nance 
cour^te-ous . 
cour^te-sy 
court^iers 
cra-ven 
crisis 
croupe 

14 

cru^l-ties 

cul-ti-va^tion 

cul-ture 

Gum-ber-land 

cu-ri-os-i-ty 

D8a^er-ou8 

dauntr-less 

def^r-ence 

de-fied' 

de-fi^ad^ 

de-Iiv^r-ance 

15 

de-lu-sion 

de-me«n' 

de-pos-it-ed 

de-pressed' 

de-scend^ing 

de-scent' 

de-scrip^tion 

de-served' 

des^-late 

de-spair-ing 

de-spatch' 

des-pe-rate 

16 

des-jwt 

des-ti-ny 

de-stru(;^tion 

de-tain-ing 

de-vice' 

de-vot^ing 

dif^fi-cult 

di-rec^tion 

dis-ap-pear-ance 

dis-cnar^d' 

dis^i-phne 

dis-con-tent^d 



17 
dis-guise' 
dis-hon'-onr-a-ble 
dis-o-be^-ent 
dis-o-beyed' 
dis-persed' 
dis-po-sl-tion 
dis-put^d 
dis-ti£i-guished 
dis-tract^d 
di-vid^rS 
di-vis-ion 
doc^trine 

18 

doffed 
do-mes-tic 
Don^cas-ter 
du-te-ous 

Ea^ger-nesB 

ear^li-est 

echoed 

ed-u-cat-ed 

ef-fec-tu-al 

e-lect^d 

el^-ment 

19 

em-bar'-nss-meiit 

em-blem 

em-bra9^ii^ 

em-i-nent 

e-mo^tion 

em-per-or 

em-ploy-ment 

en-covm-tered 

en-cour^ag-ing 

en-deared' 

en-deav^ured 

en^r-gy 

20 

en-gi-Aeer' 

e-nor-mous 

en-sign 

en-su^ing 

en-ti-tlea 

en-treat-ing 

en-treat-y 

en-vel^p 

e-quipped' 

e-rect^d 

es-cort^d 

e-8pe9-ial 



21 
Es-sex 

e-stab^lish-ment 
e-steemed' 
e-ter-nal 
e-ter^ni-ty 
ev-i-dence 
ev-i-dent 
ex-am-in-ing 
ex-celled' 
ex^l-lence 
ex-cess' 
ex^-cGt-ed 

22 

ex-e-cu-tion 

ex-haust^d 

ex-is-tence 

ex-pec-ta^tion 

ex-pe-ri-ence 

ex-pla-na^tion 

ex-pound^d 

ex-pres^ion 

ex^ui-site 

ex-mt^ing-ly 

Fac^to-ry 

23 

falchion 

fal-ter-ing 

fa-mil-iar 

fancied 

fan-tas-tic 

fash-ioned 

fa^tal 

fath-om 

fa-tigue' 

feat^es 

flut-tered 

for^t-er 

24 

for-get^ful-ness 

for-ffive-ness 

for-lom' 

for-mal 

for^tress 

for^tu-nate 

fra^ant 

fran-tic 

fre^uent-ly 

fu%i-tive 

ful-fil-ment 



25 

Gage 

gal-lant-ly 

gal-lant-ry 

gai-lop-er 

gen^r-al-ly 

gen^r-ous 

ge-ni-us 

ges^tiire 

ghast-ly 

girths 

glis^ten-ing 

glo-ri-fied 

26 

glo^ri-ous 

gov^rn-ment 

grace-ful-ly 

gra^ous-ly 

grad-u-al-ly 

grat-i-fied 

grat-i-tude 

grav-i-ty 

griev-ous 

gurgles 

Hab-l-ta^tion 

27 
ha-bit^u-al 
hal-berds 
Hampden 
har-mo-ny 
haunches 
He-brew 
heir-ship 
her-ald 
her-i-tage 
he-ro^ic 
hes-i-tat-ed 
hes-i-ta^tion 



28 

Hi^^land 

hol-i-day 

ho^li-ness 

Hol-y-rood 

hon^ur-a-bly 

hos-pi-ta-ble 

hos-tile 

hu-mour 

I-den^ti-iy 
il-lus-tra-tive 
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29 
im-mor-tal 
im-pa^ti<*noe 
im-paAtient 
im-plored' 
im-poB^-ble 
im-pos-fli-bilM-ti« 
im-pres^ion 
in-can-ta-tion 
in-censed' 
in^-dent 
in-com-Dlflfbe^ 
in-debt-ed 

90 

in-def-i-nite 

in-dig-na^tion 

in^o-lence 

in-diilged' 

in^us-tiy 

in-duB^tn-al 

in-fe-ri-or 

in-flu'ence 

in-for-m»^tion 

in-ffe^ni-ou8 

in-hab^i-tants 

in-hu-man 

31 

n-no-cence 

n-no-cent 

n-quire' 

n-qui-ries 

n-stinct 

n-8tinc^tive 

n-struc^tion 

n^«tru-ment 

n-tel-lect 

n-tel-li-gence 

n-ter-est 

in-ter-rupt^ 

32 

in-ter-val 
in-ti-mSt-ed 
in-tro-duced' 
in-ven-tions 
in-vi^-late 
in-vi«^i-ble 
in-vis-i-bly 
in-vol-un-ta-ry 
Is-ra-el 
is^ue 
"tal^ian 
hiing 






33 
Jali^le 
jealous 
jeaI^U8-y 
jew^l 

jour-neyed 
judg-ment 

jus^tice 

Kln^^Ulng 
kin^dred 



34 

knight 
knowl^edge 

Ififi-guage 

lat^tice 

leagues 

lemons 

Leices^ter 

lei^ure-ly 

lib^r-ty 

liege 

36 

Liii^ln 

lifljger-ing 

liq-uid 

lit^-a-ture 

liv^r-y 

lodg-ing 

loos-en-ing 

Ma^-nif^l-cent 
main-tained' 
maj^-ty 
mansions 

36 

man-u-fac-ture 

mar-i-ners 

mar-shal-limr 

mar^tial 

mar-tyrs 

mar-yel-lous 

mas^sa-cres 

massive 

raa-te^ri-al 

ma>tron ^ 

meas^ur-ing 

mel^an-chol-y 



37 
me-mo^ri-als 
memory 
mer^-less 
mes^n-ger 
mien 

might^i-est 
mil-i-tft-ry 
mill-ion 
Million 
mifi%ling 
minuter 
minstrel 

38 

mischief 

mis^r-a-ble 

mod^t-y 

mon^arcB 

mon-u-ment 

mo-ral-i-ty 

mo^tion 

mo^tives 

mul-td-tude 

mur^er-ers 

mur-mured 

muscles 

39 

nrash-ronm 

mu^i-cal 

mu-sl^ian 

mGs-ing 

mu-ti-ny 

mut^tered 

mu-tu-al 

mys-te-ri-ous 

mys^ter-y 

Nat^n-ral-ly 

navvies 

40 

ne^^-sa-rv 
ne-glect^ed 
neiih^bour-in- 
nov^l-ty 

0-be^-ence 

ob-jec^tion 

o-bliged' 

ob- served' 

oc-ca^ioned 

op-por-tu-ni-ty 

op^po-site 



41 

op-po-sX-tion 

op-pres^r 

or^i-gin 

o-rig-i-jwd-ly 

or-na-ment-ed 

o-Tsr-shad'-ow-ing 

Piic^i-fled 

W^dock 
Fal^-tine 
pal-frey 
pal^lid 

42 

par^-dise 

par-lia-m?nt 

par-tak-ing 

par-tic^u-lar 

pas^n-gers 

peas^ant 

pe-cu-li-ar-i-ty 

pe-cul-iar-ly 

pen^-ties 

per-ceived' 

per-formed' 

pei^il-ouB 

43 

per-mis^cn 

per-mit' 

phi-loB^-phy 

pin-ion 

pin-na-cle 

pit^i-less 

planets 

po-et^i-cal 

pop^u-lar 

pop-u-laAtion 

por-tion 

pos^i-tive 

44 

pos-sessed' 

pos-ses-sion 

prac^tised 

prat-ing 

pre-ced-ed 

pre-cise-ly ^ 

prcp-a-ra-tion 

pre-pared' 

pre-served' 

prin^cess 

prin^i-pal 

priv-i-l^ed 
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45 

prob-a-bly 

pro-ceed' 

pro-cured' 

pro-dig-ious 

pro-ject^ed 

pro-nounced' 

prop^er-ties 

proph^-cy 

pro-pK-ti-ate 

pros-pect 

pro-tect^d 

pro-tec^tion 

46 

pro- vide' 

Frov-ost 

pur-sued' 

pur-8u-ing 

pur-suit' 

Quaffed 

quiv^r-ing 

Ra^el 

ra^i-ance 
ra^-ant 

47 
rak-ish 
rannsomed 
rap^tures 
read-i-ness 
re-cap^tured 
re-ceived' 
re-cess-es 
re9-i-ta^tion 
rec^og-nize 
re-coii' 
rec-ol-lect' 
rec-om-mend^d 

48 

rec^m-i)en8e 

re-con-vert^d 

re-cord-ed 

re-flec^tion 

re-fresh-ing 

re-fresh-ment 

reg-u-lat-ed 

re-lieved' 

re-lig-ion 

re-luc-tance 

re-main^er 

re-mem-brance 



^ 



49 

re-morse-less 

rendered 

re-pljr-inj 

re-quire< 

res-cue 

re-sem-bling 

re-sent-ment 

re-served' 

res^-lute 

res-o-lu-tion 

re-solved' 

re-spec-tive 

50 

re-sSm-ing 

ret-i-nue 

re-tort^d 

re-treat^ed 

rev^l-ry : 

rev^r-ence 

re-versed' 

re-volv-ing 

Rhine 

rhyme 

riv^t-ed 

ro-mance' 

51 

ruff-ians 

ru-in-ous 

Rus^ll 

rus^tic 

rdth-less 

Sal-u-ta^tion 

sa-lut^ 

Sam-u-el 

sat-is-fac-tion 

science 

se-cu-ri-ty 

52 

sen-ate 

Sen-a-tors 

sep^a-rate 

se-rene' 

ser-vic-es 

Sev^era 

Shef^field 

Sher-wood 

ship^wrecked 

shi5ek^in- 

shrouded 

shuddered 



53 



sim-i-lar 

sin^w-y 

sifl^gu-lar-ly 

sit-u-a^tion 

skir^mish 

skulk-ing 

Snell 

so-ci^-ty 

solemn 

sol-i-ta-ry 

sov^r-eign 

spec^ial 

54 
spo cies 
si)ec-ta-cle 
si)ec-ta-tor8 
sphere 
splendour 
splintered 
spume 

Staf-ford-shir© 
sta^tion-a-ry 
stat^ue 

stead-fast-ness 
Stir^ling 

55 

stom-ach 

straw-ber-ry 

struc-ture 

Stu-art 

stub^bom 

student 

sub-dued' 

sub-mis-sion 

substance 

suc-ceed^d 

suc-cess' 

suc-ces^ive-ly 

56 

suf-ficed' 

suf-fl^ient-ly 

sum-moned 

su-per-in-tend' 

8u-i)e-ri-or 

su-per-nat-u-ral 

sus-pect^d 

swag^er-ing 

swarth-y 

sym-bol 

sym-pa-thy 



57 
Ter-rlf^lc 
ter-ri-fied 
tes-ta-ment 
theme 
thrilled 
thunder-bolts 
Timber 
tol^r-a-ble 
trai-tors 
tramp^ling 
trans-lat^d 
trans-pa^rent 

58 

trans-port-ing 

travel 

trav-el-ler 

trem-u-lous 

Trent 

tri-um-phal 

tro^phies 

tur-DU-lent 

twi-light 

ty-rants 

Un-oom'-forUa-blo 

59 

un-con^cious-ly 

un-der-t5k-ing 

un-ex-pect^d 

un-for-tu-nate 

u-nit^ 

u-ni-vernsal 

un-lim-it-ed 

un-miil^led 

un-pro-voked' 

un-taint^d 

ut^ter-ance 



60 
Valour 
val-u-a-ble 
van-i-ties 
vafi^uished 
van-tage-less 
va-pour 
va-ri^-ty 
vee^-ta-ble 
ve-he-ment-ly 
ven^r-a-ble 
vic'tim 
Vic-to^ri-a 
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61 

vic-to^ri-ous 
vic^to-ry 

vigour 
vil^lains 
violence 
vir^tue 



62 

vis^i-bly 
via^ion 



Wa%er-iiiir 
war-rant 
weapon-less 
Welsh 



63 


64 


wield^ 


wrath-ful 


wil^er-nesB 


wrenched 


win-nowed 


wretch^ 


wit^less 




wit^ness 


Tawn-lns 


woodcraft 


yeam-ing 


wor^flhip-ful 


yeo^men 



IL— NEW WORDS. 



A-ban^oned 

ab-hor' 

ac-oep^tance 

ac-cla-ma^tions 

a4H»m'-mo-dit-«d 

ac-cu-sa^tions 

a-chiev-ing 

adamant 

ad-dl-tion-al 

ad-ja^nt 

ad-judged' 

ad-junct 



ad-mit-tance 

A-dor-no 

Aer^hot 

af-fa-bU^i-ty 

A-gin-court' 

ag-i-t&t-ed 

ag-i-ta^tion 

Aix 

Al^er-man 

al-lav' 

al-le-giance 

Al^ma 



am-a-zons 

am-bro-si-a 

am-phi-the-a-tre 

An^es 

Afl-giers' 

an-i-mos-i-ty 

Aa-jou 

an-ti9-i-pSt-ed 

ant-lered 

An'to-ny 

ap^a-thy 



ap^-ture 

ap-parOlled 

ap-pa-ri-tion 

ap^pe-tites 

ap-plaud' 

ap-plaudOd 

ap-pre-ci-a^tion 

ap-pre-hen^ons 

ap-pro^pri-ate 

ap-pro^pri-&t-ed 

ap-pr6v-al 

ar^bor-ous 

5 

ar%o-sies 

ar-mour-er 

ar-ras 

A-si-a Mi-nor 

as-sail-ants 

as-sail-ing 

as-sas-sins 

as-sault^ 

as-signed' 

at^mos-phere 

a-tone-ment 

au^-ble 

6 
aug-ment^ 
au-gust' 
av-a-rice 
a-ver-sion 
a-vertOd 



Ba^dat 
Bal-a-kla-va 
bal^-ny 
baldric 



ban-ish-ment 

bafi^uet 

bar^bi-can 

ba-ro^ni-al 

batr-tle-ment 

Beau-ma-noir 

be-guiled' 

he-nests' 

be-lea^ered 

Be^U-al 

Bel-te-shaz-zar 

ben-e-fac^tor 

8 

be-nign' 

BenTed^i 

Be-no^ni 

BeO-wulph 

be-queath-ing 

Ber-narOo 

be-shrew' 

be-sieged' 

be-sie^Ors 

be-si>n£i-kled 

be- witched' 

bivouac 

9 

bod-kin 

Bo^hun 

Bois-Guil-bert' 

bois-ter-ous 

BotOlph 

bonn-te-ous 

Bour-bon' 

bracken 

BraOy 

brag^rt 

bra-va^o 



10 
Bri-an' 
Bri-tan-ni-a 
br<\t-ish 
Bru-tns 
buck-lers 
buf^fet 
bOl-wark 
bur^gess-es 
burghers 

Oal^ro 

Cai-UB 

11 

Cal-pur^ni-a 

ca-lum-ni-ous 

cam-paign' 

ca-par-i-soned 

Cap^i-tol 

cap-ti-vftt-ing 

cap-tiv-i-ty 

carOa-net 

carOass-es 

car^i-nal 

Gas^ 

casque 

12 

Cas^si-us 

cathO-lic 

caverns 

Ced^ric 

ce-ler^i-ty 

cen-ser 

chais^ 

chal-lenge 

chal-leng-ers 

champ^th 

chap^lain 
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13 

chap^let 

chas-tise-ment 

Chat^-lar 

check^r-ing 

chiv-al-rou8 

chol^r 

chol^r-ic 

chor-al 

Chris'ten-dom 

churl-ish 

civ-ic 

clam^r-ous 

14 

Glan-Al-pine 

dem-en-cy 

clois^ter 

CoBur-de-Li-on' 

cof-fers 

Coil-an-to%le 

Co-los^us 

com-ment 

com-i)e-tt-tion 

com-pet-i-tors 

com-po^iire 

com-put^ing 

15 

con-oeit' 

con-dem-na^tion 

con-de-scend-ed 

con-fer-ence 

Con-ings-burgh 

conned 

con-nived' 

Con-rade 

con-spic-u-ou8 

con-spir-a-cy 

con-spir-a-tors 

Con^sta-ble 

16 

Constance 

con-ster-na^tion 

con-sti-tute 

con-strained^ 

Consul 

eon-stim-ma'-tion 

con-tam-i-nate 

con-tend'ing 

con-tin-u-anbion 

con-tin-u-ou8 

con-trite 

con-viilsed' 



17 
cor^mo-rants 
cor^-net 
cor-nip^tion 
cor^aar 
councils 
coun-ter-part 
cov^-tous 
Craie-gow-an 
cres-cents 
Cru-sad^ers 
cur-lew 
cufl-to-dy 

18 

DaAis 

Dal-hem 

Da-mi-an 

Dan-i-el 

de-ceased' 

de-ci^ve 

de-clam^-to-ry 

dec^-rat-ed 

ded-i-cate 

de-fen^ve 

def^r-ence 

de-fi^^uice 

19 

de-fi-ant 

def-i-nX-tion 

deign 

de-lib^r-ate-ly 

de-lib-er-a^tions 

de-ll^ious 

de-mean^ur 

de-mol-ished 

de-Fjen^ent 

de-rived' 

de-scend-ant 

de-8ir^U8 

20 

,de-8i)oil' 

de-tached' 

dex-ter-i-ty 

Dhu 

di^al 

di-a-l<^^e 

Dic-tat^)r 

dif -fusion 

dig-ni-fied 

dig-ni-tjr 

di-min-ished 

Dirck 



21 

dis-ad-van-tage 

dis-com-fi-ture 

dis-con-tin-ue 

dis-crS^tion 

dis-in-her-it-ed 

dis-mount^d 

dis-mount-ing 

dis-pels' 

dis-pelled' 

dis-per^ion 

dis-pit^-ous 

dis-pQs-al 

22 

dis-si-pat-ed 

dis-suade' 

dis-tiUed' 

dis-tinc-tion 

dis-tressed' 

dis-trib^Qt-ed 

dis-tri-bu-tion 

do-min-ions 

don-jon 

do^nor 

Doug-las 

dow-a-ger 

23 

drach-mas 

drain-age 

du-bi-ous 

du^al 

Duf^feld 

Ef-ful^gent 

e-la^tion 

e-lec^tion 

el^-gance 

el^-vat-ed 

Ei-gith^a 

24 

el^-quence 

em-bod-i-ment 

em-broi^ered 

e-merff-ing 

em-u-lat-ed 

en-chant-ment 

en-com-passed 

en-cum-bered 

en-cum-brance 

En^or 

en-taii^led 

en-ter-prise 



25 

on-ter-tain'-ment 

en-thu^-asm 

en-vi-ous 

E-phra-im 

ep^i-thet 

e-qual-i-ty^ 

e-quer-ry 

e-quiv-a-lent 

er-mine 

er^rant 

e-spouse' 

esquire 

26 
es-sen-tial-ly 
e-vinced' 
ex-al-ta-tion 
ex-am-i-na^tion 
ex^-unt 
ex-hal-a^tions 
ex-hib^it 
ex-hib^it-ed 
ex-pen^-ture 
ex-pound' 
ex-pres^ve 
ex-ten-sive 

27 
ex-te-ri-or 
ex-ter-nal 
ex-tiil^guish 
ex-tort^d 
ex-traor'-di-na-ry 
ex-trem-i-ty 
ex-trem-i-ties 
ex-tri-cate 
ex-tri-cat-ing 

Fac^tlons 

fac^ul-ties 

28 

fagots 

fa-mil-iar-ized 

feint 

fel^n 

fel^-ny 

fer-til-ize 

fes-tal 

fes-ti-val 

fil^ial 

Fitz-James 

fleurs-de-lis' 

for^-bly 
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29 

for^feit-ed 

for-mal-i-ty 

for^mi-da-ble 

for^ti-fied 

Fo^nim 

frag-meu-ta-ry 

Gael 

gam-ut 

gar^lands 

gar^nered 

30 

Gath 

Gaul 

gaunt-let 

gaunt^let-ed 

gawds 

Gef^frey 

gen-er-^tions 

gen-er-oa-i-ty 

Gren^-a 

Gen-o-ese' 

Gen-tiles 

gen-u-ine 

31 

Ghent 

gi-^n^tic 

glaive 

glit^ter-ing 

gnarled 

^o-U^ath 

gorgeous 

gor^t 

gourd 

gout-y 

gra-mer^jy 

32 

Gra-nft^a 

gran-ite 

grat-i-fi-ca^tion 

irat-u-la^tions 

griz^zled 

luer^on 

Siid-ance 
urth 

Har^-hood 

harp^ies 
Hart^hill 



33 

HaaWt 

Hast-ings 

haz^ard-ed 

Her^-ward 

her-mi-tage 

hi-er-o-glyph-ic 

hoarse^ness 

hol^flter 



hom-i 
hom-i-iy 



ho-ri-zon 
hos-pi-tal-i-ty 

34 

hos-pi-tal-i-ties 
Hu-bert 
husk-i-ness 
hy-drau-lics 

I-masr^i-narble 

i-mag-i-na^tion 

im-men^-ty 

im-paired' 

im-par-ti-al-i-ty 

im-ped-i-ment 

im-ple-ments* 

35 

in-ac-tiv-i-ty 

in-ca-pa-ble 

in-ces-sant 

in-curred' 

in-de-cY^on 

in-den-ta^tion 

in-dig^ni-tjr 

in-di-rec-tion 

in-difi-pen^sa-ble 

in-dis-pu-ta-bly 

in-di-vid-u-al 

in-ex -hau8-ti-ble 

. 36 
in-ex^-ra-ble 
in-ex-press-i-ble 
in-ex-pres8-i-bly 
in-fa-my 
in-fi-dels 
in-firm-i-ties 
in-flict^d 
in-grat-i-tude 
in-ner-i-tance 
in-her-its 
in-nu-mer-a-ble 
in-scribed' 



37 

in-8crip^tioQ 

in-sep-a-ra-ble 

in-sep^a-ra-bly 

in^-lent 

in-sup-porf-a-ble 

in-tel-li-gi-ble 

in-ter-oept' 

in-ter-cept^ed 

iu-ter-Ghange'-a-Uj 

in-te-ri-or 

in-ter-miii^led 

in-ter-pos-ing 

38 

iu-ter-pnta'-tioB 

in-terred' 

in-ter-ro-gat-or 

in-ter-wov^n 

in-trft^ive 

in-vent-ive-ness 

in-ves-ti-^a^tion 

in-vo-ca^Uon 

in-yul-ner-a-ble 

IrkHSome 

ir-re-sist-i-ble 

ir-res^-hite-ly 

ir^ri-tates 

ir-ri-ta^tion 

Is^-char 

issued 

I-van-hoe 



Jar^ffon 

Jew-ess 

jol^U-ty 

Jo-nah 

Jo-ris 

joust 

40 

jo-vi-al 
ju-bi-lee 

Land-Bklp 

laud-a-ble 
Leech 

Lep^i-dus 
U-ard' 
li-bra-ry 
li^nse 



41 

lin^-age 

Ut^erS-ly 

Locksrlev 

lo-co-mo-tive 

Lok-e^ren 

Looz 

Lu^-us 

Lu-per-cal 

lux-u-ri-ous 

Mag^l-cal 
mag-nan-i-mous 

42 

maimed 

ma-la-ri-a 

mal-ice 

mal^i-son 

Malms-bur-y 

man^u-scripts 

Hardens 

marred 

mar^alled 

Mechlin 

me-dal-lion 

med-i-tat-ed 

43 

med-i-ta^tion 

me-lea 

mel^-dies 

me-lo^i-ous 

mem^r-a-ble 

men-ace 

men-a-cing 

mi^ro-scope 

mir-rored 

Mir-za 

mis-be-Uev^rs 

mis-de-mean'-ooTS 

44 

Mis-sou-ri 

mi^tred 

mod-er-a^tion 

mo^men-ta-ry 

mo-not^-nous 

monstrous 

mo^ri-on 

mor-tal-ly 

Mor-tar 

mor-ti-fi-ca^tion 

Mos-lem 

mot^ley 
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45 

mul-ti-form 

mul-ti-plied 

mum-mer-y 

Mur-doch 

mu8-ket-ry 

myr^i-ads 

myrrh 

mys-tic 

NaAples 

Na^than 
Na-varre' 

46 

Naz-a-rene' 
Ner-vi-i 
no-bil-i-ty 
Nor-man-dy 

Ob^e-quleB 

ob^ti-na-cy 

ob-stmc-tion 

ob^vi-ous-ly 

Oc-ta-vi-uB 

Old-helm 

O-lym-pua 

47 
om-i-nou8 
o-paque' 
op-po^nent 
op^tics 
or^-tor 
or^hes-tra 
O-ri-en'tal 
O^ri-ent 
or-i-8ons 
cAd-ers 

Pageants 

48 

gd-i-sades^ 
alm^r 
par-al-lel 
parch-ment 
par-ley 
par-tial 
par'tial-ly 
par-ti-cles 
par-ti-san 
par-tl-tion 
pa-tron 
pa-vil-ion 



49 

Pel'-la 

I)er-ad-vent^ure 

per^o-lat-ed 

per^mp-to-ry 

per-U-lmgf 

per-jured 

per-pet-u-al 

per-pet-u-al-ly 

per-plex^ 

perH8on-ag-es 

per-used' 

pe-tl-tion 

50 

phan-tom 

Phi-Up^pi 

pho-toe'-ra-phflrs 

phys^i-cal-ly 

pique 

pit^-ous-ly 

piv-ot 

JPlan-tag^n-et 

plu-mage 

Plu-tus 

gjl-y-art^ist 
om-pey 

51 

pon^er-ous 

pon-iard 

pop^lars 

pop^u-Iace 

por-tentA>us 

gjr-tents' 
or^ti-a 
pos-si-bil-i-ty 
p58t^rn 
po8-ture 
pre-cau-tiona 
pre-ce^ence 

52 

Pre-cep^tor 

Pre-cep^to-ry 

pre-cip^i-tate 

pre-dic-tion 

pref^r-ence 

prej-u-dic-es 

pre-lim-i-na-ry 

prem-a-ture' 

pre-rog^-tive 

pre-8ume' 

pre-sQm-in^ 

pre-8ump^tion 



53 

pri-me-val 

prim-i-tive 

pri^r 

proc-la-ma^tion 

pro-feff-sion-al-ly 

prof^fer 

pro-found' 

pro-fu-sion 

pro-hib^its 

pro8-per-ou8 

pro8-trate 

pro-ver-bi-al 

54 

pro- virions 
pu-ri-fy 
pur^port 
pur-vey' 

Quad-ra-ple 

qua-ter-ni-on 

Rab^bi 

Ralph 

ram-pant 

55 

r&-tion-al 

Tactions 

rav-iflh-ment 

re-al-i-ty 

re-ap-pear^«nce 

Re-becAsa 

re-bell-ion 

re-belI-iou8 

re-buck-led 

re-ced-ing 

recked 

re-claim' 

56 

• 

rec-og-nX-tion 

rec-re-ant 

rec-re-ate 

re-doub^ling 

re-doubt' 

re-frain-ing 

re-lax-ing 

re-luc-tant-ly 

ren^ez-vous 

re-new-al 

re-nounoed' 

re-pent^ant 



57 
re-proach-ful 
re-pub^lic 
rep-u-ta-tion 
re-8i8t-ance 
re-8ourc^s 
re-straint' 
re-tal-i-a-tion 
rheum 
rid-i-cule 
ring-lets 
rived 
Riz-zi-o 

58 

Rod^r-ick 

Rowland 

ro-man-tic 

Roos 

Roth^r-wood 

Ro-we^na 

roy-al-ty 

Ruth-ven 

Sa-ga^ous 

Salis-bur-y 
Sar^-ans 

59 

Sar^is 

sa-vour-y 

scab^bard 

8caf-fold 

scav^n-^er 

scep^tre 

scim-i-tars 

Se-ba8-to-x)ol 

sen-ti-ment8 

serfdom 

Shakespeare 

Sid-ney 

60 

sig-ni-fie8 

8ig-ni-fy-ing 

sil-van 

sira-plic^i-ty 

slug-gard 

8lu^%ish-ne88 

8luioe 

8o-lil^-quieB 

8or^er-e88 

8or^er-y 

spec-u-la^tion 

spleen 
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61 
splen^-tic 

8ten-to-n-an 

litew-ard 

stii^rup 

St. Wfth^ld 

sub-mis^ve 

sub-stan-tial 

sub-ter-ra^ne-an 

guf-fused' 

62 

mi^Wtion 

fiiut^-ble 

8u-per-Bcri^tion 

8u-per-8tI-tion 

8ur-charged' 

8U8-pY^OU8 

BU8-pire' 
Bus-tains' 
8wine-herd 
Bjrm-me-try 

63 

sym-pho-nies 
eymp^toms 

Targe 

tar-tans 

te^-um 

Tem-plar 

Tem-ple-stowe 

tendance 

Ten-ny-8on 

ter-rac-es 



64 

tes^ty 

thrall 

tim-brel 

Tofi^res 

Tor^uil-stone 

tor-tures 

tour-ney 

trai-tor-ons 

tranquil 

trans-f erred' 

65 

trans-mit' 

traversed 

trea^n 

tre-mor 

tri-bu-nal 

trib^u-ta-ries 

trip^le 

tro^phied 

try8t^ing 

tu-mult 

66 

tu-nic 

Tu-nis 

tyr-an-ny 

U-be]<to 

Ul-ri^ 

un-ab-8olved' 

u-nan-i*mous 

u-nan-i-mons-ly 

un-a-vail-ing 

un-cer-tain-ty 



67 

un-daiint^ed-ly 

un-de-gen^r-ate 

un-del-uged 

un-de-pressed' 

un-de-serv^rs 

un-difl-charged' 

un-fath^m-a-ble 

un-gen^r-ous 

un-health-i-ness 

u-ni-8on 

68 

un-med-i-tftt-ed 

on-qaest-ion-a-Uj 

un-rap^tured 

un-recked' 

un-re-flect-ed 

uxi-8cathed^ 

un-sheathed' 

un-sheath-ing 

un-8hriv^n 

un-wit^ting-ly 

69 

u-8urp^ing 
u-su-ry 

Val^iant 

vaunt^ing 

vaunts 

vengeance 

Ven-ice 

Ven-na-char 

ven^m 

ven- tQr ous 



70 

ves-per | 

vest-uro i 

Vich-Al-pine 

vi-cin-i-ty 

vin^i-cat-ed 

Vi^pont 

vis-i-ta^tion i 

vis-or I 

vo-ca^tion 

vol-un-teered' 

71 

vol-un-teer-ing 
vul-tures 

Wal-lnirg^liam 

Wal^e-mar 

Wam-ba 

wan-ton-ness 

weap^ned 

wea-ri-ness 

whim^i-cal 

72 

witchcraft 
witchCr-ies 
Words-worth 
wreak 

Teo^man-ry 

Z^ph-y-ruB 

Zi5)n 

Zouche 



n 



res-i 



vest^nre 

Vich-M-p 

vi-cin-i-t7 

Yi-pnt 

'is V 

0-ca-tion 

oi-mi-teereii' 

J-un-teeA 
J-tures 

,m-b» 
i-tnn-nes 



•n-nes8 
^r-ies 



fl-iy 
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